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Introduction 


Picture the early modern North-East Welsh gentleman. Confident of his lineage 
and dynastic authority, his great hall or plas was adorned with heraldic devices, 
portraits, and signs of his connections to other gentle families. In his hall or 
his study, Welsh or Irish harps rested ready for an evening of music and poetry. 
On these evenings, the bards and musicians would perform for the household 
and guests, drawn from regionally important families who reciprocated his 
hospitality in their own residences. The Welsh language could be heard spoken 
by the family, their tenants, and servants throughout the estate. In his library 
there were Welsh medieval manuscripts and contemporary verse; the latest 
tracts, pamphlets, and controversial books; and histories of Wales or of the 
ancient Britons alongside material popular across Britain on travel, religion, and 
European history. Alongside the portraits of kin, ancestors, and connections 
hung those of monarchs. After 1649 the visitor would notice the persistent 
presence of miniature and full-size paintings of Charles I and his son. If known 
to be a fellow sympathiser, royalist artefacts may also have been displayed. A 
number of Prayer Books in Welsh and English sat within the library, and in his 
private chapel, stained glass, a crucifix, a beautifully carved font, and a railed 
altar lay ready for a Prayer Book service. This gentleman was a strong supporter 
of his parish church, providing financial support, concluding bargains over 
the font stone, owning pews, and burying his dead there as his ancestors had 
done for generations. Particularly in difficult times, however, his private chapel 
meant that his own religious preferences could be observed more openly and 
consistently. This admittedly simplified image depicts the wealthier North-East 
Welshman at home in his conservative social, religious, and political world. It 
was a world recognisable in some important respects to his medieval forebears, 
and demonstrates a striking continuity of ideals and practices. 

It was, however, a conservative, traditional world that was torn apart 
by revolutions and crises. The Civil Wars, Interregnum, and the Glorious 
Revolution tested the strength of historic bonds of loyalty between people and 
monarch, church, and neighbour across England and Wales. The North-East 
Welsh gentry were forced to make a choice between different elements of the 
traditional system that they felt bound to uphold. They chose the king, and 
from 1642 onwards that loyalty became an even stronger badge of identity. To 
try and cover the rupture in their world, they wove an even tighter narrative of 
continuity. Royalism was, therefore, part of a gentleman’s traditional due to 
his monarch. The monarchy was threatened by encroaching forces both within 
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and without the government and these forces were to be resisted at all costs. 
Similarly, the Church was seen by the North-East Welsh gentry as of Welsh 
origin and was operated locally by kin and connections. It, too, would be 
defended and would persist. These two parallel and interconnected defensive 
campaigns became part of North-East Welsh historical identity, and their tropes 
were repeated throughout the seventeenth century and beyond. They estab- 
lished a long-standing self-image of loyalty that determined North-East Welsh 
attitudes to the Glorious Revolution and the Jacobite Rebellions. 

Although there has been a lot of scholarly interest in the British revolutions 
of the seventeenth century in recent decades, Wales has not been integrated into 
the resulting picture. There are few full-length studies of Wales in this period, 
and Wales tends only to appear fleetingly in detailed surveys of the seventeenth 
century. Radicalism has been until recently the main focus of early modern 
historians, and though Wales had notable radicals such as Vavasour Powell 
and Morgan Llwyd, they were not representative of the bulk of the population. 
Conservatism and continuity have not excited researchers in the same way as 
radicalism and rapid or convulsive change. As these are readily apparent features 
of seventeenth-century Welsh society, Welsh and English scholars have looked 
elsewhere. Wales is also both too foreign, with a different language and resulting 
culture, and too familiar to be a major preoccupation for most English histo- 
rians. As a result, it is unclear what a British history of the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries would look like with Wales written back in. This book is an 
attempt to envisage that history through a detailed examination of one region 
of Wales. Uniquely for a modern Welsh study, this book contravenes traditional 
chronological boundaries. It begins with the Long Parliament of 1640 but goes 
beyond the Restoration, the death of Charles IH, and the Glorious Revolution, 
ending in the epilogue at the 1715 Jacobite risings. This chronological breadth 
enables a discussion of the North-East Welsh gentry’s attempts to conserve their 
historical culture and to maintain a fictitious sense of long-term continuity no 
matter what the crisis or tragedy. 

In order to achieve this chronological and thematic range, the book is a 
regional examination of North-East Wales rather than a national study of the 
whole of Wales. The book is, therefore, neither a traditional county study 
(of either Denbighshire or Flintshire) nor a regional study of North Wales 
as a whole. North-East Wales was chosen because the gentry of early modern 
Denbighshire and Flintshire worked, socialised, governed in, and identified 
with, this region. Some families had greater landholdings or political influence 
in one of the two counties, but even these tended to operate across North-East 
Wales as a whole. A case study of either county on its own would risk misun- 
derstanding local relationships and culture. There were important kinship 
connections between North-East Wales, North-West Wales and Anglesey, as 
well as to the east in Cheshire and Shropshire. North-East Welsh gentry families 
maintained strong relationships with their kin who migrated to London, and 
themselves travelled to London for leisure, commerce, and political business. 
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Trends and developments originating in England and, more widely, in Europe 
also influenced North-East Welsh culture, therefore, and helped to shape 
society there. In short, North-East Wales was not an island, and while some 
features of North-East Welsh life are interesting for their distinctiveness, others 
are discernibly part of a more common culture. Sometimes the commonalities 
are interesting too. They often demonstrate areas of shared culture that were 
particularly sympathetic to the North-East Welsh view of the world. Welsh 
Anglican royalism, for example, was fairly conventional, but it tied in to 
long-standing Welsh ideas of authority, loyalty, and allegiance. 

North-East Wales was, therefore, a hybrid culture. It was influenced by its 
connections to the east and west. It was part of a wider Welsh society and 
culture. Yet as a region it also had its own peculiarities and specificities. This 
book draws out these different levels of connection and specificity. Part 1 
focuses on the historical culture of Wales as a whole. Although many examples 
are drawn from the North-East, it also examines wider Welsh attitudes to history 
and historical culture. It describes the rich Welsh historical culture which 
formed the basis of the hierarchical society of North-East Wales. Parts 2 and 3 
focus on North-East Wales in relation to the themes of religion and royalism, 
applying the wider patterns identified in Part 1 to the two counties of the case 
study. Interwoven throughout this exploration of the North-East response to the 
crises of the seventeenth century is the influence of Welsh historical culture. 
The book examines the impact of the events of 1640 to 1688 on the conservative 
culture of the region, and assesses the extent to which the seventeenth-century 
crises changed that culture. It explores the extent of central government’s 
authority within the ‘dark corners’ of its territory, and complicates narratives 
of Welsh marginalisation within Britain. A complex picture of British identity, 
religion, and politics emerges as a result. 

Geographically, the term “North-East Wales’ denotes the pre-1974 counties 
of Denbighshire and Flintshire (see map). Flintshire, therefore, includes the 
enclave of Maelor Saesneg. It is one of the oldest of the thirteen historic counties 
of Wales, formed in 1284 under the Statute of Rhuddlan. Denbighshire was 
formed under mid-sixteenth-century legislation that made up the so-called Acts 
of Union. The modern county councils of Denbighshire and Flintshire cover a 
substantially different geographical area. All of the families discussed in detail 
in this study had either their main estate or a significant smaller landholding in 
either of these two counties. The Wynn family’s Caernarfonshire Gwydir estate, 
for example, was based less than a mile away from the Denbighshire county 
boundary but the Wynns were involved significantly with Denbighshire and 
Flintshire politics and society. They had landholdings and held offices in both 
counties.! Thomas Mostyn, is generally styled ‘of Gloddaith’ in Caernarfonshire 
and he lived at Gloddaith for most of his adult life. Yet his father inhabited the 
family’s principal seat at Mostyn in Flintshire and, as the eldest son of the Mostyn 


1 J. G. Jones, ‘The Wynn Family’, ODNB. 
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family, Thomas was frequently at Mostyn himself. He was connected socially 
and by kinship to most of the gentry families of Flintshire and Denbighshire. 
Mostyn also provides an example of the connections between North-East Wales 
and the borderlands of England. He had familial and friendship connections 
within Shropshire and Cheshire, and frequent interactions with merchants in 
Chester. Both Chester and Shrewsbury were of economic and cultural signifi- 
cance to those living in North-East Wales. 

North-East Wales itself was a land of contrasts. It was close to the English 
border (some areas were even encircled by English territory), but yet also 
distinctly Welsh in culture and identity. It had a mixture of arable lowlands and 
pastoral uplands. This mixture, Anthony Carr has argued, created a ‘complex 
geographical and social environment’.? The economy was largely agricul- 
tural, with mixed farming and widespread livestock ownership. Areas such as 
Nantconwy (straddling the border of Caernarfonshire and Denbighshire) had 
farms on the lower slopes of long valleys, with rough pasture and woodland, 
and crops of oats, barley, and some wheat grown alongside the primary 
economy of cattle and sheep. There were minimal ‘extreme upland conditions’ 
in North-East Wales.’ In Flintshire in particular there were mineral resources 
in the form of coal, copper, iron, and lead which were exploited from the late 
thirteenth century onwards.* Mineral extraction intensified in the later seven- 
teenth century, and formed some of the basis of the Mostyn wealth. Slate and 
stone were quarried and exported, and timber was logged and sold. 

Goods were moved by river between Holt in Denbighshire and Chester, 
and by sea either down the coast to Caernarfonshire or to Ireland. The roads 
were evidently poor, and the harsh mountain weather made travel difficult 
for travellers, commercial or otherwise. The difficulties of travel made local 
gentlemen, as well as visitors, think carefully before embarking on journeys. The 
poet John Taylor bemoaned the state of Welsh roads on his journey through 
Wales in 1652, and roads remained treacherous long into the eighteenth 
century.® Poor roads could make commercial journeys more dangerous. Markets 
to sell livestock were plentiful, as wool and livestock were the basis of upland 
trade.’ There was only one in Flintshire (at Caerwys) but three in Denbighshire 


? A.D. Carr, ‘Wales: Economy and Society’, in S. Rigby (ed.), A Companion to Britain in the 


Later Middle Ages (Oxford, 2003), pp. 125-41, at p. 126; F. V. Emery, ‘Wales’, in J. Thirsk 
(ed.), The Agrarian History of England and Wales: Volume IV, 1500-1640 (Cambridge, 1967), pp. 
393-428, at p. 128. 

> Emery, ‘Wales’, p. 121. 

* Carr, ‘Wales: Economy and Society’, p. 132; K. L. Gruffydd, ‘Coalmining in Flintshire 
during the Early Modern Period, 1509-1737’, Flintshire Historical Society Journal, 38 (2010), 
19-84. 

> G. Williams, Renewal and Reformation: Wales c.1415-1642 (Oxford, 1987), p. 401. 

6 B. Harden, The Most Glorious Prospect: Garden Visiting in Wales, 1639-1660 (Llanelli, 2017), 
pp. 17-18; P. D. G. Thomas, ‘Jacobitism in Wales’, WHR (1960), 279-300, at pp. 288, 298. 
7 P. Jenkins, A History of Modern Wales, 1536-1990 (Harlow, 1992), pp. 31-2. 
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at Wrexham, Ruthin, and Denbigh, and just over the border were the markets of 
Chester, Whitchurch, and Ellesmere.® The Civil War affected the North Welsh 
livestock trade particularly badly, as the drovers were unable to ply their trade 
from Wales to London, leading to a shortage of cash and an increase in food 
prices, leading to a petition to the king from clothiers and drovers to remedy 
the situation.’ The end of the wars and later the Irish Cattle Act of 1666 were 
instrumental in helping the trade recover. 

Glanmor Williams and Frank Emery gave a grim impression of the Welsh 
economy but more recently Nia M. Powell has argued that this is mistaken. Emery 
described Welsh farming as ‘unremittingly hard labour and meagre returns’, and 
while no doubt that was true for some, Powell persuasively argues that due to the 
long-standing trade networks involving the sale of livestock, Welsh upland farms 
were actually more profitable than lowland ones. The yields were more than 
enough to ensure widespread prosperity for upland farmers in North-East Wales. 
She describes the well-built stone farmhouses and increased amount of luxury 
goods in such prosperous farms, and aims to dispel the impression of cultural 
and economic isolationism propounded by previous generations of scholars." 
Towns varied in their size and prosperity, and were also not as small and mean 
as generally portrayed. Wrexham, Mold, Holt, and Llangollen were all substantial 
by the end of the seventeenth century, and just over the border lay Chester, 
Whitchurch, Ellesmere, and Oswestry: within a fifteen-mile radius of Wrexham, 
therefore, there was an urban population of 20,000."! On the one hand, Wrexham 
in Denbighshire was the largest town in Wales in 1670 and comparable with 
English population centres, while on the other the county town of Flint was on 
the decline, and Denbigh’s economy was fairly static.'? Wrexham was a thriving 
economic regional capital for North Wales and a centre of administration for 
Denbighshire. It was also for a brief period the centre of political administration 
during the Interregnum, and was somewhat more heterogenous in religious and 
economic terms than most other settlements in North-East Wales.’ The gentry 
of North-East Wales varied hugely in wealth and landholdings. Some had lands 
concentrated in one locality, and would in England have been termed yeomen, 
whilst others owned land across the region and beyond, occupying a place in 
Welsh society and the Welsh economy comparable to that of the great estates of 
England within their domain. 

Since the revisionist turn of the 1960s historians of the gentry and the 
English counties have prefaced their work with a definition of the gentry 


8 Emery, ‘Wales’, p. 123. 

° G.H. Jenkins, The Foundations of Modern Wales, 1642-1780 (Oxford, 1987), p. 29. 

10 N.M. W. Powell, “‘Near the Margin of Existence”? Upland Prosperity in Wales During the 
Early Modern Period’, Studia Celtica, XLI (2007), 137-62, pp. 137, 139, 147-8, 152, 155. 
NN. M. W. Powell, “Urban Population in Early Modern Wales Revisited’, WHR, 1-43, at 
p. 31. 

2 Powell, ‘Urban Population’, pp. 18, 27-9. 

DB Ibid., p. 28. 
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themselves - their status, wealth, and kin relationships; their landholdings; 
the size of the group; and the question of a group identity.'* It was vital to 
consider such questions because the potential size and variation within even 
those who termed themselves ‘gentleman’ was significant. Furthermore, though 
the gentry had frequently been discussed in historical works prior to the 1960s, 
definitions were left unwritten or vague. This book will not attempt to define 
the North-East Welsh gentry in such specific terms. Historians such as John 
Gwynfor Jones have analysed the economic status and resources, landholdings, 
and education of the Welsh gentry.’ By contrast, this study considers the Welsh 
gentry as a self-defined group. Their status was determined principally by lineage 
and pedigree rather than economic standing. The poorer Welsh families would 
not be considered gentry in many English studies or by their English contempo- 
raries, with their emphasis on size of landholdings and wealth. 

Although Heal and Holmes define the gentry ultimately as ‘that group of 
men and women whose gentility was acknowledged by others’, there was a 
strong correlation between wealth and status in England.'© Such an emphasis 
was not entirely missing in Wales, particularly in the practical exercise of power. 
In terms of ideals, selfrepresentation, culture, and the acknowledgement of 
gentility, however, the Welsh approached gentility differently. To consider 
the Welsh gentry without including those families of excellent pedigree but 
minimal financial power would risk misunderstanding it. It would entail the 
use of a definition of the English gentry to discuss a group with a different 
understanding of the fundamental source of gentility. Although lineage was one 
source of English gentle status, it lacked the authority that the concept occupied 
within Welsh historical identity.” Many of the archival sources and examples 
within this book are drawn from wealthier families, because their collections 
have more frequently survived the passage of time. Where possible, however, less 
prominent families feature. Their histories have survived within the archives of 
those who absorbed their lands, either through marriage or purchase. 


The sources 


The archives of North-East Welsh gentry families and estates include a great 
breadth of evidence. This book musters correspondence, material objects, 
diaries, notebooks, accounts, official documents, and architectural features to 


4 For example, A. Everitt, The Community of Kent and the Great Rebellion, 1640-60 (Leicester, 
1966), pp. 33-45; A. Fletcher, A County Community in Peace and War: Sussex 1600-1660 (1975), 
pp. 22-57; F. Heal and C. Holmes, The Gentry in England and Wales 1500-1700 (Basingstoke, 
1994), pp. 6-19; J. Morrill, Cheshire 1630-1660: County Government and Society During the 
English Revolution (Oxford, 1974), pp. 1-21. 

5 J. G. Jones, Early Modern Wales, c.1525-1640 (Basingstoke, 1994), pp. 8-14, 21-30. 

16 Heal and Holmes, Gentry in England and Wales, pp. 15, 19. 

See Chapter 1. 
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aid in its analysis. The evidence mirrors the multiple ways the gentry commu- 
nicated with each other and those outside the region, recorded their ideas and 
attitudes, their spending and priorities. It covers the many ways they represented 
themselves, and allows the historian to piece together the social, religious, and 
political culture of the North-East Welsh gentry. Correspondence is at the core 
of the book, which rests on an archival base of thousands of letters drawn from 
major and minor collections. The large letter collection of the Wynns of Gwydir 
numbered some 2,891 documents when calendared in 1926, covering the years 
1515-1690.'8 The Mostyn newsletters alone total several thousand items dated 
from 1673-92, even without the correspondence collection that commences a 
year earlier.!? Meanwhile the correspondence in the Chirk, Gwysaney, Hanmer, 
Ellesmere, and Trevor collections comprise at least several hundred more 
sources. Minor collections are also crucial, including the Rhual, Lleweni, Philip 
Henry, and Lloyd of Llanforda archives. Furthermore, major English collections 
such as the Evelyn papers and Tanner manuscripts provide context for the Welsh 
papers, for example on issues as diverse as royalism, episcopacy, and gardening. 

James Daybell has argued that letter-writing had crucial functions: maintaining 
communication with family members; keeping abreast of local, national, and 
international news; oiling the wheels of kinship and patronage networks; and 
conducting business and estate affairs.?? North-East Welsh male and female 
letter-writers made use of all of these functions. Letter-writers wrote to a wide 
range of social and economic contacts across the region and further afield.”! 
Correspondents discussed matters of individual personal interest, such as legal 
cases, debts, and purchases from London and Chester. They also communi- 
cated about topics of national interest such as the status of the Church; policies 
in relation to Catholicism; and events in parliament. This range of material 
makes correspondence a particularly rich source. As Jason Scott-Warren argued 
in relation to bookbuying, letters supplement, contextualise, and explain in 
ways that other sources do not. Scott-Warren gave the example of Sir Thomas 
Knyvett’s library catalogue, which has formed the basis of the traditional scholarly 
account of his collecting. The traditional account gives only a narrow sense of 
what Knyvett was interested in and what he obtained, leaving an impression 
that his collecting was an easy or unproblematic venture. Upon reading his 
letters it becomes clear that Knyvett’s collecting was not only part of broader 
‘commerce’, but that obtaining books was at times difficult, requiring agents 
and representatives to act on Knyvett’s part.’” Thomas Mostyn’s letters regarding 
bookbuying demonstrate a similar truth, but the wider point regarding the 


1S J. F. Rees, ‘The Wynn of Gwydir Papers’, Welsh Outlook, 14 (1927), p. 212. 

1G. Tapsell, The Personal Rule of Charles II, 1681-85 (Woodbridge, 2007), p. 92. 

?0-J. Daybell, Women Letter-writers in Tudor England (Oxford, 2006), p. 1. 

71 In seventeenth-century North-East Wales this is as evident as it was for Daybell in his 
examination of the countess of Shrewsbury’s letters in the sixteenth century. Ibid., p. 2. 

22 J. Scott'Warren, ‘News, Sociability, and Bookbuying in Early Modern England: The 
Letters of Sir Thomas Cornwallis’, The Library, 1:4 (2000), 381-402, at p. 385. 
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value of correspondence is also relevant to (for example) Sir Thomas Myddelton 
and Sir Thomas Hanmer’s religious attitudes, or the political activities of Sir 
Thomas Salusbury. 

There are clearly methodological considerations when using letter collec- 
tions. First, as Gary Schneider has pointed out, early modern letters were not 
always designed only for a single sender and recipient. They were frequently 
shared and circulated amongst epistolary circles, whether familial or much 
wider. Some were copied into letter-books by their authors or other parties, and 
others were copied and circulated for their political, social, or religious interest 
value. The final letter of the seventh earl of Derby, written just prior to his 
execution in 1651, is a good example of this phenomenon.” During the copying 
process letters could be amended or edited by their authors or collectors.* A 
range of people had access to the process of letter-writing and receiving: secre- 
taries, family members, carriers, and (as was the cause of much anxiety) those 
who intercepted or otherwise purloined letters.”” Letters were frequently not 
private texts, therefore, and so must be read carefully when considering them 
as evidence of an individual’s private opinions. Recipients sometimes crossed 
out particularly salacious information (in Thomas Mostyn’s letters of news, for 
example) or removed evidence of the sender’s name, possibly in preparation 
for circulation.” A letter from Mutton Davies to Mostyn, and the presence of 
stray newsletters addressed to Robert Coetmore in Mostyn’s collection, indicate 
that his letters were not just read by him.”’ Correspondents also concealed their 
identity either under a pseudonym (for example, John Castle, a correspondent 
of the earl of Bridgewater, who signed himself De Sacro Bosco) or simply by not 
signing their names to letters, as with many of Mostyn’s correspondents.”® It 
must be assumed that those involved in epistolary exchange were aware that 
there was a possibility of their words being shared, leading to a certain level of 
selfconsciousness regarding controversial opinions or attitudes that diverged 
from the norm. If considered with caution these issues can be useful in 
themselves, however, as they can give evidence of the very regional or national 
norms and patterns under examination. 

Second, most letter collections, no matter how large, are incomplete. 
Surviving correspondence demonstrates that some letters did not arrive at their 


23 NLW, MS 1595E fol. 17: A copy of a letter from James, seventh earl of Derby, to his wife, 
12 Oct. 1652. 

4 Aberystwyth, NLW, MS 1595E fol. 17; G. Schneider, The Culture of Epistolarity: Vernacular 
Letters and Letter Writing in Early Modern England, 1500-1700 (Newark, DE, 2005), pp. 22-3, 
25-7. 

> Ibid., p. 14. 

6 For example, Mostyn, MH, MS 9088, fols 38r-v: Anon. to Thomas Mostyn, n.p., 28 Oct. 
1673; fols 18-19: Anon. to Thomas Mostyn, n.p., 29 July 1673. 

77 MH, MC vol. 2, no. 5: Mutton Davies to Thomas Mostyn, n.p., 24 Apr. 1677; MS 9089 
fols 88-89: Anon. to Robert Coetmore, n.p., 26 Feb. 1677. 

8 For example, MH, MS 9088 fols 1-2: Anon. to Thomas Mostyn, n.p., 8 Apr. 1673. 
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destination, causing significant anxiety. Others were not deemed worthy of 
preservation and were not bound into volumes or copied into letter-books, but 
have left traces in those that did survive. Some letters were lost or significantly 
damaged over time, via accident, poor conservation, or simply the materiality 
of the letter. As a result, information about an event or the formation of an 
opinion is missing, and the picture received by the historian incomplete. What 
survives is, to a great extent, arbitrary. Historians very rarely have a sense of why 
some letters were preserved rather than others and, indeed, if most individuals 
had a rationale. Finally, the purpose for which historians require letters as 
evidence is obviously very different to that of their creators or readers. Seeking 
information, often on specific and pre-determined themes, it is possible for 
historians to misinterpret or to over-analyse the words of the past. Despite these 
considerations, the evidence provided by correspondence collections outweighs 
the difficulties of using them. Even if attitudes displayed within letters could 
only reveal patterns of public sensibilities, they would still be useful in informing 
historians of the acceptable positions of the time. That such standpoints are also 
evident in notebooks, diaries, and marginalia (for example) gives more weight 
to their adoption as personal as well as private attitudes. Letters are too rich a 
source to reject, and the ability to cross-check and consider them with caution 
and with reference to context minimises some of their problems. 

It is important to consider regional cultures beyond traditional archive 
sources. As Anne Gerritsen and Giorgio Riello have argued, to move beyond 
archival manuscript sources would have been the cause of much scepticism 
amongst historians a decade ago. This is no longer the case. Increasingly histo- 
rians are considering material and visual culture and literary sources as an 
integral part of the historical discipline.” If objects are indeed ‘tools through 
which people shape their lives’, rather than ‘simple props of history’, then the 
material culture of seventeenth-century North-East Wales is extremely impor- 
tant.*° Material objects give insights into people’s desires and preferences, while 
literary sources are vital in understanding political opinions and the adaptation 
within a locality of a wider national or transregional political culture.*! If, as 
current scholarship indicates, objects are also affective, eliciting emotional 
responses either by design or because of their cultural setting, then the history 
of emotions needs also to be considered in relation to objects and early modern 
cultures.*” This methodology has been largely missing from studies of early 
modern Welsh history. Shaun Evans’s thesis on the Mostyns of Mostyn Hall 
has been the only work to use effectively a range of material objects and archi- 
tectural features to illuminate the lives, beliefs, and culture of North-East Wales, 
although Lloyd Bowen has considered the materiality of church worship, Peter 


9A. Gerritsen and G. Riello (eds), Writing Material Culture History (London, 2015), p. 1. 

30 Tbid., p. 2. 

31 Tbid., p. 4. 

S. Downes, S. Holloway and S. Randles, ‘A Feeling for Things, Past and Present’, in idem 
(eds), Feeling Things: Objects and Emotions through History (Oxford, 2018), pp. 8-23, at p. 11. 
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Lord has discussed Welsh portraiture, and Richard Bebb’s Welsh Furniture is a 
masterful social history of Wales through its furniture.” 

As studies such as Neil Guthrie’s The Material Culture of the Jacobites have 
shown, objects were an extremely powerful way for people to express opinions.** 
While correspondence, diaries, and commonplace books may have commu- 
nicated royalist or conservative culture in words, objects demonstrated how 
royalism or episcopalianism were expressed more broadly in gesture, emotion, 
or display. Material objects, funerary monuments, and the built environment 
proudly portrayed the North-East Welsh gentry as they wished to be seen and 
remembered: as loyal supporters of the Stuarts; personally allied to the Crown; 
and prepared to fight for their king and Church. These objects memorialised 
them and demonstrated the importance of particular events and allegiances 
within their lives. They provided continuity, whether in life or in death.” 
Such objects were part of a sociable culture and an ‘emotional community’.*° 
Affective letters and relics of King Charles the Martyr particularly fit this mould. 

There are some obvious difficulties with using objects and the built 
environment. First, as Murray Pittock has demonstrated in relation to Jacobite 
artefacts, their survival is ‘fragmentary but widespread’.*”” Second, it is often 
difficult to ascertain when an artefact or architectural element came into a 
gentry household. In the case of some Mostyn portraits, for example, their 
nature (being created specifically for the space they inhabited) meant that for 
inventory purposes they were considered as part of the house rather than as 
portable items suitable for inclusion. The vast majority of commissions for 
portraits or furniture do not survive, and clearly the provenance of royalist relics 
cannot be firmly established. Third, as some of them are ‘treacherous objects’, 
their nature is to conceal their message and to appear innocuous or at least 
maintain a level of plausible deniability. The purpose of funerary monuments 
was to portray the individual as they or their family wished, creating continuity 
and securing ‘a better future by rewriting the past, not merely preserving it’. In 
this way they, too, aimed to conceal. Additionally, through their inscriptions 
monuments told future generations what to value and how to live. Given the 
importance of historical culture in North-East Wales, inscriptions mentioning 
royalism and support for the Church of England are particularly significant.*® 


> S. Evans, “To contynue in my bloud and name”: Reproducing the Mostyn Dynasty, 
c.1540-1692’ (University of Aberystwyth, PhD thesis, 2013); L. Bowen, The Politics of 
the Principality: Wales, c.1603-42 (Cardiff, 2007), pp. 213-32; R. Bebb, Welsh Furniture 
1250-1950: A Cultural History of Craftsmanship and Design, 2 vols (Kidwelly, 2007); P. Lord, 
The Visual Culture of Wales, vol. 2: Imaging the Nation (Cardiff, 2000). 

34 N. Guthrie, The Material Culture of the Jacobites (Cambridge, 2013). 

> P. Sherlock, Monuments and Memory in Early Modern England (Farnham, 2008), pp. 2-3. 

6 Downes, Holloway and Randles, ‘A Feeling for Things’, p. 21. 

37M. Pittock, Material Culture and Sedition, 1688-1720: Treacherous Objects, Secret Places 
(Basingstoke, 2013), p. 13. 


8 Pittock uses the term ‘treacherous objects’ in relation to those ‘things’ which held 
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While historians may be able to decode their messages effectively, it is possible 
either to over-interpret, seeing secret messages everywhere, or incorrectly 
interpret a message due to lack of contextual understanding or obliqueness.*” 

It is difficult to provide solutions to these problems. In terms of the first 
objection, the fragmentary survival of artefacts can still lead to the establishment 
of a pattern of ownership. It is possible to trace such a pattern in relation to 
seventeenth-century North-East Welsh royalist artefacts. The composite picture 
provided by the surviving evidence is one of widespread ownership of portraits, 
miniatures, and other signs of Stuart allegiance. The second objection is harder 
to overcome. In some cases, the makers or artists can be traced, and later 
evidence used to demonstrate an object was in possession of a family before 
later periods of collection. Some documentary evidence or inventories exist 
to substantiate the arrival of other artefacts. The final problem can only be 
prevented by a cautious and methodical approach to the objects under consider- 
ation, and an awareness of the possible pitfalls involved in interpreting ‘secret’, 
potentially seditious, or value-laden objects. 


Royalism, religion, and revolution in 
Welsh and English historiography 


North-East Welsh gentry identity was strongly formed by Welsh historical 
culture, and influenced by ideals of a hierarchical and ordered patriarchal 
society, loyalty, and continuity. Scholarly work about historical culture is central 
to the analysis in this book. Daniel Woolf has described historical culture as 
‘the perceptual and cognitive web of relations between past, present, and future’, 
while Peter Lambert and Bjorn Weiler defined it as ‘the totality of means and 
media by which societies, groups and individuals engaged with the past and 
expressed their understanding of it’.“° Vandrei, Lambert, and Weiler placed 
the idea of ‘historical truth’ at the centre of their conception of a historical 
culture.*! This is the idea of ‘true’ histories, the ability of those histories to teach 
a society something about itself, and the function of such truthful histories as 
a means of evaluating and understanding the present.” As Part 1 of this book 
will demonstrate, these are useful frameworks through which to consider Welsh 
historical culture. The disputed truth of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s version of the 


treasonous messages, decodable only by partisans or being sufficiently ambiguous to avoid 
prosecution. Ibid., pp. 14-15; Sherlock, Monuments and Memory, pp. 3-4. 

© Guthrie, Material Culture, p. 77; Pittock, Material Culture, p. 15. 

40D. Woolf, The Social Circulation of the Past: English Historical Culture 1500-1730 (Oxford, 
2003), p. 9; P. Lambert and B. Weiler, ‘Introduction’, in idem (eds), How the Past Was Used: 
Historical Cultures, c. 750-2000 (Oxford, 2017), pp. 1-48, at p. 1. 

4! Lambert and Weiler, ‘Introduction’, pp. 19-26; M. Vandrei, Queen Boudica and Historical 
Culture in Britain: An Image of Truth (Oxford, 2018), pp. 12-13. 

* Lambert and Weiler, ‘Introduction’, p. 23. 
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‘British History’, and the various adaptations of the Galfridian myth involving 
the Ancient Britons demonstrate the importance placed on truth within Welsh 
historical culture. To deny the British History in its totality would be to abandon 
a central aspect of Welsh identity, and to dramatically rework the cognitive web of 
relations described by Woolf - it had to be adapted and reaffirmed. The impor- 
tance placed upon evidence of historical longevity, such as genealogical texts, also 
confirms the centrality of truth within Welsh historical culture. History was at the 
core of Welsh identity, and as with other local or regional cultures it was writ large 
in textual, behavioural, and pictorial outputs. This book will provide a focused 
study of one historical culture and its application in a period of turmoil. The book 
considers how such a weighty historical past affected early modern Welsh people 
as they faced religious, political, and social upheaval. 

Cultures of memory have formed another important current in early modern 
historical thinking over the last fifteen years. This field often vies with that of 
historical culture in its quest to embrace a broad cross-disciplinary approach 
to the representations of the past.’ Historians have examined social, civic, 
political, public, and religious memory.** They have explored material, literary, 
intellectual, testamentary and geographical sources and uses of memory.” 
Only one of these studies relates specifically to Wales, and that focused on the 
sixteenth century.*° While Philip Schwyzer and Alexandra Walsham are adept 
at handling the Welsh context and using Welsh examples, the sheer breadth of 
the English work demonstrates that Welsh historiography has far to go in terms 
of investigating the significance of memory in early modern Wales.” This book 
integrates North-East Welsh cultures of memory within the broader historical 
culture of Wales. It argues that contemporary crises, for example the First Civil 
*® Lambert and Weiler, ‘Introduction’, p. 11. 

‘4 For example, A. Ford, ‘Martyrdom, History and Memory in Early Modern Ireland’, in 
I. McBride (ed.), History and Memory in Early Modern Ireland (Cambridge, 2001), pp. 43-66; 
A. J. Hopper, ‘The Farnley Wood Plot and the Memory of the Civil Wars in Yorkshire’, HJ, 
45 (2002), 281-303; M. Neufeld, The Civil Wars after 1660: Public Remembering in Late Stuart 
England (Woodbridge, 2013); M. Stoyle, ‘Remembering the English Civil Wars’, in P. Gray 
and K. Oliver (eds), The Memory of Catastrophe (Manchester, 2004), pp. 19-30; A. Walsham, 
‘History, Memory, and the English Reformation’, HJ, 55 (2012), 899-938; A. Wood, The 
Memory of the People: Custom and Popular Senses of the Past in Early Modern England (Cambridge, 
2013). 

For example, A. Gordon, Writing Early Modern London: Memory, Text and Community 
(Basingstoke, 2013); M. Lambert, ‘Death and Memory: Clothing Bequests in English Wills 
1650-1830’, Costume, 48 (2014), 46-59; R. L. Sanford, Maps and Memory in Early Modern 
England (Basingstoke, 2002); Sherlock, Monuments and Memory; N. Whyte, Inhabiting the 
Landscape: Place, Custom and Memory, 1500-1800 (Oxford, 2009). 

4° M. Gray, ‘Reforming Memory: Commemoration of the Dead in Sixteenth-Century 
Wales’, WHR, 26 (2012), 186-214. 

For example, P. Schwyzer, Literature, Nationalism, and Memory in Early Modern England 
and Wales (Cambridge, 2004); A. Walsham, ‘Holywell: Contesting Sacred Space in 
Post-Reformation Wales’, in W. Coster and A. Spicer (eds), Sacred Space in Early Modern Europe 
(Cambridge, 2005), pp. 211-36. 
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War, became integrated within national self-representations and narratives of 
Welsh history. 

The importance of history within Welsh culture post-1640 has never been 
sufficiently examined.** Literary scholars and historians of most historical 
periods have explored aspects of Welsh history-writing and historical culture, 
but the topic has never particularly caught the imagination of historians of 
the seventeenth century to the extent it deserves.” This book provides ground- 
breaking analysis of the importance of history within the Welsh national 
selfperception and image from 1640 to 1688. It examines the changing emphasis 
in Welsh historical writing, from bardic poetry as the preserver of Welsh identity 
and history to the writing of narrative history and manuscript collections. To do 
this the book takes a broad view of what constitutes a historical output, and like 
Woolf, Lambert, and Weiler it includes visual and behavioural as well as purely 
textual evidence. North-East Welsh gentry identity was strongly formed by 
Welsh historical culture, and influenced by ideals of a hierarchical and ordered 
patriarchal society, loyalty, and continuity. This culture and these ideals had 
persisted since the medieval period, alongside a strongly historical culture, prior- 
itising lineage and heritage over more recent religious or economic concerns. 
The continuity of these ideals was first identified by John Gwynfor Jones, 
upon whose work this book builds. Their importance has since been traced in 
detail by Shaun Evans in relation to the Mostyn family. This prioritisation of 
continuity and heritage was fundamental to the development of a conservative 
political, social, and religious culture. I argue that Welsh historical culture, 
including the British History, continued to be important throughout the early 
modern period, and that it had a vital impact on the actions and beliefs of the 
North-East Welsh gentry throughout the seventeenth-century crises. 

Another strongly influential current within historical writing that this 
book will address is that of the role of the Church of England within 
Wales. The Church of England sustained the loyalty of the great majority 
of North-East Welsh people, of high and low estate, throughout the period 
1640 to 1688. Welsh historians have struggled for generations to explain this 
fidelity. First, the popularity of the Church of England did not sit easily with 
the nineteenth- and early twentieth-century view of Wales as a stronghold of 
nonconformity, with a tradition stretching back generations. Furthermore, it 
did not conform to the picture of a tyrannical and anglicised Church, in league 


48H. Pryce, Writing Welsh History: Medieval Legacies and Modern Narratives (forthcoming). | 


would like to sincerely thank Professor Pryce for allowing me to read his manuscript prior to 
its publication, and for his helpful advice. 

*® J. Aaron, ‘Haunted by History: Welsh Gothic 1780-1800’, in S. Mottram and S. Prescott 
(eds), Writing Wales, from the Renaissance to Romanticism (Farnham, 2012), pp. 183-200; J. 
Beverley Smith, ‘Historical Writing in Medieval Wales: The Composition of Brenhinedd y 
Saesson’, Studia Celtica, 42 (2008), 55-86; L. Bowen, ‘The Battle of Britain: History and 
Reformation in Early Modern Wales’, in T. © hAnnrachdin and R. Armstrong (eds), 
Christianities in the Early Modern Celtic World (Basingstoke, 2014), pp. 135-50. 
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with the similarly anglicised and repressive gentry. This was an image beloved of 
mid-nineteenth-century polemical nonconformist historians, but one that was 
remarkably persistent.°° Second, the reasons for the Church’s popularity are 
not easy to confirm with documentary evidence. The historian is required to 
draw together impressions from a wide range of varied sources - some hostile, 
others seemingly implausible. There is also a scarcity of ecclesiastical and parish 
records that has made the study of the Welsh Church as an institution in the 
seventeenth century a relatively daunting task. As a result, the existing body of 
knowledge relating to the institution and operation of the Church of England 
is limited largely to Victorian diocesan histories or work on individual parishes.”! 

Unlike the English Church, interest in which has been revived by recent 
scholarly work, the Welsh Church has remained underexplored, and this 
book seeks to stimulate further interest and study of its role within seven- 
teenth-century England and Wales. There is sufficient evidence from gentry 
collections, correspondence, material culture, architecture, and the remaining 
parish and ecclesiastical records to draw some useful conclusions in relation to 
the place of the Church in the community, preferences for worship and visual 
culture, and opposition to change in the period 1640 to 1688. Madeleine Gray 
has made excellent use of remaining ecclesiastical material and architectural 
evidence in her work on the religious preferences of the Welsh up to the 
sixteenth century. Lloyd Bowen’s work on early Stuart Wales drew on aspects of 
Gray’s work but considered the Church in a wider evidential context. In doing 
so, he has revealed the principality’s response to the Caroline church reforms 
and a preference for ceremonial worship.” Yet aside from Philip Jenkins’s 
survey articles on the Church of England there is a dearth of research on the 
crucial period from the beginning of the Long Parliament to the Glorious 
Revolution.® The exception to this is the Welsh response to religious policies in 
the Interregnum, which has attracted the interest of Philip Jenkins, Newton Key, 


°° P. Morgan, ‘A Nation of Nonconformists: Thomas Rees (1815-88) and Nonconformist 
History’, in N. Evans and H. Pryce (eds), Writing a Small Nation’s Past: Wales in Comparative 
Perspective, 1850-1950 (Farnham, 2013), pp. 106-8. 

| For example, D. R. Thomas, A History of the Diocese of St. Asaph, General, Cathedral, and 
Parochial (1874); Sir T. H. G. Puleston, The Story of a Quiet Country Parish, Gleanings of the 
History of Worthenbury, Flintshire (1895); A. N. Palmer, The History of the Parish Church of 
Wrexham (Wrexham, 1886); C. N. Hurdsman, A History of the Parish of Chirk (Wrexham, 1996). 
° M. Gray, ““The Curious Incident of the Dog in the NightTime”: The Reformation 
Church in Wales’, in T. O hAnnrachain and R. Armstrong (eds), Christianities in the Early 
Modern Celtic World (Basingstoke, 2014), pp. 42-54; idem, Images of Piety: The Iconography of 
Traditional Religion in Late Medieval Wales (Oxford, 2000); Bowen, Politics of the Principality, pp. 
212-32. 

°° P. Jenkins, ‘Church, Nation and Language: The Welsh Church, 1660-1800’, in J. Gregory 
and J. S. Chamberlain (eds), The National Church in Local Perspective: The Church of England and 
the Regions, 1660-1800 (Woodbridge, 2003), pp. 265-84; idem, ‘The Anglican Church and 
the Unity of Britain: The Welsh Experience, 1560-1714’, in S. G. Ellis and S. Barber (eds), 
Conquest and Union: Fashioning a British State, 1485-1725 (1995), pp. 115-38. 
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Stephen Roberts, and Lloyd Bowen.* The majority of this research, while hugely 
informative about the Puritan approach to the evangelising of Wales, does not 
examine the episcopalian response to the newly exiled status of the Church of 
England - either by the clergy, the gentry, or the populace more widely.* Philip 
Jenkins was moved to comment that examining the Welsh gentry in the seven- 
teenth century was deeply unfashionable due to their reputation as Anglicised 
oppressors. This is even truer in relation to the experiences and behaviour of 
the Anglican clergy. In Wales they still await a comprehensive study. 

This book concentrates on the episcopalian and Anglican reaction to them, 
attempting to correct the neglect of conservative groups within the region and 
period.” It argues that North-East Welsh supporters of the Church of England 
continued to ensure that Prayer Book services and traditions were upheld in 
the Interregnum, making Wales a refuge for ejected clergy and for those seeking 
a non-Puritan religious approach. The Welsh Church in the 1640s and 1650s, 
therefore, operated as Catholic recusant circles had for generations. Covert 
networks and supportive gentry families maintained it during its darkest days, 
making its protection at the Restoration even more crucial and significant to 
the Welsh gentry. The Welsh reaction to, and involvement with, post-1660 
politico-religious controversies has been even more sparsely investigated.*® There 


** L. Bowen, “This Murmuring and Unthankful Peevish Land”: Wales and the Protectorate’, 
in P. Little (ed.), The Cromwellian Protectorate (Woodbridge, 2007), pp. 144-64; N. Key and 
J. P. Ward, ‘Metropolitan Puritans and the Varieties of Godly Reform in Interregnum 
Monmouth’, WHR, 22 (2006), 646-72; S. K. Roberts, ‘Propagating the Gospel in Wales: 
the Making of the 1650 Act’, THSC, NS, 10 (2004 for 2003), 57-75; idem, ‘Godliness and 
Government in Glamorgan, 1647-1660’, in C. Jones, M. Newitt and S. K. Roberts (eds), 
Politics and People in Revolutionary England (Oxford, 2009), pp. 225-52. 

°° Notable exceptions include Philip Jenkins’s series of articles on the Church in Glamorgan. 
P. Jenkins, ““The Sufferings of the Clergy”: The Church in Glamorgan During the 
Interregnum, Part 1’, JWEH, 3 (1986), 1-17; idem, ““The Sufferings of the Clergy”: The 
Church in Glamorgan During the Interregnum, 2: The Account of Francis Davies’, JWEH, 
4 (1987), 9-41; idem, ““The Sufferings of the Clergy”: The Church in Glamorgan During the 
Interregnum, 3: The Account of Edward Mansell’, JWEH, 5 (1988), 73-80. 

°6 P. Jenkins, ‘Seventeenth-century Wales: Definition and Identity’, in B. Bradshaw and P. 
Roberts (eds), British Consciousness and Identity: The Making of Britain, 1533-1707 (Cambridge, 
1998), pp. 213-35, at p. 218. 

7 ‘Episcopalian’ is used here to refer to those clergy who wished to maintain the structures 
and liturgy of the pre-1642 Church of England. This is largely because, as Ken Fincham and 
Stephen Taylor argue, support for the episcopacy is one of the few threads uniting this group. 
Another commonality was a loyalty to the liturgy and ceremonies of the Prayer Book. When 
referring to the period post-1660, ‘Anglican/Anglicanism’ are used, agreeing with Fincham 
and Taylor that the Restoration represented a distinct break both from the experience of the 
Caroline Church pre-1642, and that of episcopalians during the Interregnum. K. Fincham 
and S. Taylor, ‘Episcopalian Identity, 1640-1662’, in A. Milton (ed.), The Oxford History of 
Anglicanism. Volume 1: Reformation and Identity, c.1520-1662 (Oxford, 2017), pp. 456-82, at 
pp. 456, 459-60, 477-8. 

8 Aside from survey chapters in wider volumes, for example: W. Jacob, ‘Part II: 1660-1780’, 
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have been no recent studies of the Welsh Protestant response to the Popish Plot 
and Exclusion Crisis of 1678-81, or the Rye House Plot of 1683.” The early 
years of the Restoration featured in Thomas Richards’s work, focusing often on 
Anglican persecution of nonconformists.© Richards, arguing from a noncon- 
formist standpoint, depicted a national and regional ‘atrophy of toleration’, ‘the 
desires of a triumphant party bent on showing no mercy to the conquered’, the 
restored Anglicans demonstrating an ‘almost unsatiated greed’.®! Richards was 
a pioneering and conscientious archival historian who did much to reveal the 
wealth of seventeenth-century Welsh material still extant. He was, however, far 
from objective in terms of his stance towards early modern Welsh society and 
religion. Writing in the early twentieth century, he aimed to trace the roots of 
what he saw as the popular culture of Wales. In doing so, he and others of his 
generation made assumptions about elite culture, language, and religion. These 
assumptions proved extremely persistent, and this work seeks to address the 
topic afresh. 

The religious aspects of the Glorious Revolution or James II’s attempts at 
religious toleration have excited little more interest.“ These events did have an 
impact on Wales, its gentry and politics. The consistency evident in the reaction 
of the North-East Welsh gentry is particularly interesting when examining the 
whole period from 1640 to 1688. An attitude motivated by conservatism and 
competing ideals of stability, loyalty, and religion is as conspicuous in 1678 as it 
was in 1642, in 1688 as in 1649. This is not to argue that the events themselves 
were the same or the reactions uniform or unchanging, rather that the language 
used when responding to the seventeenth-century crises was strikingly similar. 
This book provides a starting point for discussions of Welsh politico-reli- 
gious culture in this period, and will prove that there is fertile ground for 
future studies. It does not discuss the liturgical or ceremonial practices of the 
Church in Wales. Not only would this be extremely difficult given the available 
evidence, but it would also stray from the focal point of gentry religious and 


in G. Williams et al., The Welsh Church from Reformation to Disestablishment, 1603-1920 
(Cardiff, 2007), pp. 65-206. 

°° There are a few more studies of the Catholic experience following the ‘discovery’ of the 
Plot and in the seventeenth century more widely, e.g., E. T. Davies, ‘The “Popish Plot” in 
Monmouthshire’, Publications of the Historical Society of the Church in Wales, 25 (1976), 32-45; 
J. R. Evans, ‘The Popish Plot’, NLWJ, 6 (1949), 43-50; P. Jenkins, ‘Anti-popery on the Welsh 
Marches in the Seventeenth Century’, HJ, 23 (1980), 275-93; H. Thomas, ‘Missioners on the 
Margins? The Territorial Headquarters of the Welsh Jesuit College of St Francis Xavier at The 
Cwm, c. 1600-1679’, Recusant History, 32 (2014), 173-93. 

6 T. Richards, A History of the Puritan Movement in Wales, (1920); idem, Religious Developments 
in Wales (1654-1662) (1923). 

6! Richards, Religious Developments, pp. 476, 474, 462. 

& 1D. L. Jones, ‘The Glorious Revolution in Wales’, NLWJ, 26 (1989), 27-31; C. D. Wood, 
‘The Welsh Response to the Glorious Revolution of 1688’, JWRH, NS, 1 (2001), 15-33; E. 
D. Davies, ‘The Revolution of 1688 and its Aftermath in Merioneth’, Journal of the Merioneth 
Historical and Record Society, 14 (2003), 118-25. 
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political culture. Similarly, the clergy are considered in relation to the gentry’s 
relationship with the Church, but they are not the principal focus of the work. 
Both of these aspects would generate an interesting study in their own right, as 
would the episcopal and parochial operation of the Church in Wales. In the 
interests of coherence, however, this is not the place for them. 

Historians such as Kenneth Fincham, Nicholas Tyacke, Bernard Capp, and 
Judith Maltby have explored the functioning of the Church below the national 
level. These works have discussed the operation of national policies at a local 
level, answering questions about the reaction of the laity to change, for example 
to sacramental worship, ceremonialism, the propriety of images, and the Book 
of Common Prayer. In the case of Capp, they examine the response to Puritan 
attempts at religious reformation in local and national contexts.® This book 
provides a regional case study of the response to religious change. The Welsh 
experience could act as a useful counterpoint to the more heterogeneous 
English regions, and may prompt further studies of the local operation of the 
Church. The Welsh religious experience provides additional support for the 
book’s arguments concerning Welsh historical culture and ideals. As a key 
aspect of Welsh identity in the period 1640 to 1688, support for the Church of 
England was strongly connected to Welsh gentry ideals and historical culture. 

It is not solely the Church of England whose persistence and practice 
in Wales has been neglected. North-East Wales was a regional centre of 
Catholicism where, for the majority of the seventeenth century, Catholics 
outnumbered Puritans or nonconformists. John Bossy’s 1975 assertation that 
the North-East Welsh region ‘remains something of a blank’ even compared 
to South Wales remains relevant today.®* The literature on the relationships 
between the North-East Welsh Protestant gentry and their Catholic family, 
neighbours, and dependants in the later seventeenth century is virtually non-ex- 
istent. Considering the concentration of Catholics in the region, particularly 
in Flintshire, this is perhaps surprising. The radical Protestants and noncon- 
formists of the region have certainly not suffered from neglect in the same way 
as the Church of England loyalists or Catholics. If anything, the concentration 
on this aspect of religious life in Wales has led to an exaggeration or distortion 
of their numbers and significance within the region. Their identification by 
later generations of nonconformists as the ancestors of their movement, and as 
the true people of Wales, has made it difficult to assess their importance in the 


®% B. Capp, England’s Culture Wars: Puritan Reformation and its Enemies in the Interregnum, 
1649-1660 (Oxford, 2012); K. Fincham and N. Tyacke, Altars Restored: The Changing Face of 
English Religious Worship, 1547-c.1700 (Oxford, 2007); J. Maltby, ““The Good Old Way”: Prayer 
Book Protestantism in the 1640s and 1650s’, Studies in Church History, 38 (2004), pp. 233-56; 
idem, ‘Suffering and Surviving: The Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, and the Formation of 
“Anglicanism”, in S. Platten (ed.), Anglicanism and the Western Tradition: Continuity, Change and 
the Search for Communion (Norwich, 2003), pp. 122-43. 

64 J. Bossy, The English Catholic Community (1975), pp. 97-8. 
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seventeenth century.® Only relatively recently has a more objective evaluation of 
Welsh puritanism and nonconformity been attempted, and it has yielded some 
fascinating insights. 

This study, however, focuses on the North-East Welsh gentry, a group whose 
attitude to puritanism was never positive. As Thomas Richards commented 
disapprovingly, there were few genuine puritans amongst those of gentle status 
in North-East Wales.°’ This book will shift the focus to episcopalian and 
Anglican responses and treatment of radical Protestants in the period 1640 to 
1688, and will analyse the persistently persecutory approach to non-Catholic 
religious dissenters in the region. The North-East Welsh gentry resisted or 
condemned all attempts at toleration of Protestant nonconformity, believing the 
danger to the Church and State too great. Welsh historical culture ingrained the 
memories of 1641 to 1660 within the region’s memory, associating them with 
the destabilising violence against the ideals of order and stability. At the same 
time, the Catholicism of local families was broadly tolerated, and the book will 
examine the causes and condition of this toleration from the Long Parliament 
to the Glorious Revolution. 

The Welsh were famed for their royalism during the Civil Wars. They were 
depicted as hardcore royalists in contemporary pamphlets by parliamentarians 
and in narratives by proud royalists. Generations of English historians have 
commented on the royalism of the Welsh gentry, in varying levels of detail. Yet 
while some view Welsh royalism as a commonplace, there has been no detailed 
exploration of where Welsh royalism came from, historically or intellectually, 
what Welsh royalists believed, or its impact on events in Wales in the seven- 
teenth century. Accepting Welsh royalism as a given means that its features and 
complexities have remained unexamined. The vast majority of work on Welsh 
royalists has focused on the period of the First Civil War and (to a lesser degree) 
the Interregnum, and there has been minimal attention paid to the Restoration 
or the later seventeenth century. Most studies have concerned themselves with 
the question of allegiance. As with other aspects and regions of royalist interest, 


6 N. Evans and H. Pryce, ‘Writing a Small Nation’s Past: States, Race and Historical 
Culture’, in idem (eds), Writing a Small Nation’s Past: Wales in Comparative Perspective, 
1850-1950 (Farnham, 2013), pp. 3-30, at p. 19; T. Richards, Religious Developments; idem., 
Wales under the Penal Code (1662-1687) (1925); T. Rees, History of Protestant Nonconformity in 
Wales (1861). 

6 For example, R. Allen, Quaker Communities in Early Modern Wales (Cardiff, 2007); L. 
Bowen, ‘The Seeds and Fruits of Revolution: The Erbery Family and Religious Radicalism in 
Seventeenth-Century Glamorgan’, WHR, 25 (2011), 346-73; S. K. Roberts, ‘Propagating the 
Gospel in Wales: The Making of the 1650 Act’, THSC, 10 (2004 for 2003), 57-75. 

7 T. Richards, ‘Flintshire and the Puritan Movement’, FHSP, 13 (1952-3), 53-71, at pp. 
54-5, 57. 

68 For example, R. Hutton, The Royalist War Effort, 1642-1646 (Oxford, 1982); C. Hill, 
‘Puritans and the Dark Corners of the Land’, in idem, Change and Continuity in Seventeenth- 
Century England (New Haven, CT, 1991), p. 23; A. J. Hopper, Turncoats & Renegadoes: Changing 
Sides During the English Civil War (Oxford, 2012), p. 108. 
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literary scholars have frequently taken the lead. As a result there is still signif 
icant ground to be covered in terms of Welsh political culture, of which royalism 
and loyalism form an important part. This book examines the operation and 
features of Civil War and Interregnum royalism in North-East Wales, as well 
as the ongoing loyalism of the North-East Welsh gentry and people. It aims to 
open a discussion of what Welsh royalism was, and will hopefully inspire future 
work that assesses whether North-East Welsh royalism can be seen as represent- 
ative of royalism in Wales as a whole. 

Royalism as a movement and royalists as a group have been difficult to define, 
both for contemporaries and historians.’° A further definition, of the difference 
between royalism and loyalism, has also been the source of historiographical 
debate - especially during the Civil Wars. Whereas David Smith divided the 
English polity into ‘royalists’ and ‘loyalists’, Jason McElligott cautioned against 
establishing these polarities. According to Smith, ‘royalists’ demonstrated 
personal support for Charles I and his son, while loyalists were supporters of the 
concept of kingship but not necessarily of Charles I personally. The categories 
overlap, but cannot be equated or used interchangeably.” It is hard to disagree 
with Barry Robertson that the polarity such definitions establish is artificial, 
particularly in any examination of the period directly before the Civil Wars 
or after 1647.” The North-East Welsh gentry demonstrated evidence both of 
allegiance to monarchy more generally, and to the Stuarts specifically. A broader 
allegiance to monarchy played a significant part in Welsh gentry ideals, and 
extended into the past in the sense of loyalty to the native Welsh princes. 

The necessity of establishing a term for a more general sense of loyalism or 
monarchism is evident when exploring the period beyond 1660, however, and in 
particular during the reign of James II. From 1686 to 1688 the North-East Welsh 
gentry wavered in their allegiance to the Stuarts, and where (to apply Smith’s 
categories) loyalism diverged from royalism. Before 1686 a strong and widespread 
allegiance to the Stuarts is clearly visible: their use of genealogical material to 
prove kinship links to the Stuarts, and the concentration in North-East Wales of 
royalist material objects using the image of the Stuart monarchs, clearly supports 


6 For example, F. M. Jones, ‘Huw Morys and the Civil Wars’, Studia Celtica, XLIV (2010), 
165-99; J. L. Malcolm, Caesar’s Due: Loyalty and King Charles 1642-1646 (1983); R. Matthews, 
““To a Man for the King”: The Allegiance of Welsh Catholics during the First Civil War, 
1642-6’, Proceedings of the Harvard Celtic Colloquium, vol. 20 (2001), 86-97; A. Rudrum, 
‘Resistance, Collaboration, and Silence: Henry Vaughan and Breconshire Royalism’, in C. J. 
Summers and T. Pebworth (eds), The English Civil Wars in the Literary Imagination (Columbia, 
MO, 1999), pp. 102-18. 

70 B. Robertson, Royalists at War in Scotland and Ireland, 1638-1650 (Farnham, 2014), pp. 
7, 20; G. Robinson, Horses, People and Parliament in the English Civil War: Extracting Resources 
and Constructing Allegiance (Ashgate, 2012), pp. 12-14; M. R. F. Williams, ‘The Devotional 
Landscape of the Royalist Exile, 1649-1660’, JBS, 53 (2014), 909-33, at p. 912. 

1 2D. L. Smith, Constitutional Royalists and the Search for Settlement, c.1640- 1649 (Cambridge, 
1994), p. 319; J. McElligott, Royalism, Print and Censorship (Woodbridge, 2007), pp. 5-6. 

” Robertson, Royalists at War, p. 20. 
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a consistent dynastic loyalty. In the two highly unstable years before the Glorious 
Revolution North-East Welsh loyalism was battered repeatedly by royal policies. 
Although they wished desperately to remain loyal to the Stuart king, James’s 
attacks on the territorial power, landed estates, and authority of the traditional 
gentry rulers, as well as on the Established Church, meant that they were forced 
into temporary (if not outright or military) opposition. Here, therefore, Smith’s 
categories will be used largely to navigate these cross-period boundaries, while 
recognising that for the bulk of the period ‘loyalists’ in North-East Wales were 
mostly also ‘royalists’. 


Structure 


The book is arranged thematically rather than chronologically. It is divided into 
three parts. The first examines Welsh historical culture: its changing emphasis, 
its forms, character, and purpose. The second part discusses religion in 
North-East Wales. It explores North-East Welsh gentry support for the Church 
of England, and the relationship of those gentry families to Catholicism and 
radical Protestantism. It considers how these relationships changed over the 
period, and the differences between them. The final part explores political 
culture in Wales. Religion and politics taken together were central forces 
within the mid- and late seventeenth-century crises, and their separation here 
is artificial. For the sake of coherence and analysis, however, they have been 
examined separately, with recognition being made of their symbiosis at key 
points. Welsh historical culture was the basis from which many of aspects of 
Welsh religious attitudes and political activity were founded, but again is most 
easily explained initially on its own. Each section contains a case study of one 
gentleman or gentry family that relates broadly to the theme. The case studies 
provide a detailed example of key elements of each theme. 

Part 1 discusses Welsh historical culture. Chapter 1 explores the changing 
forms of Welsh historical culture. It tracks the development of these overlapping 
historical artefacts including bardic poetry, genealogy and heraldry, portraiture, 
and narrative histories. Chapter 2 considers the character of Welsh historical 
culture, and its confidence, and how it manifested itself. It surveys the nature 
of the anti-Welsh stereotype, comic or otherwise, and the Welsh response to it, 
as well as the way that the ‘British History’, the strand of history-writing which 
(initially via the writing of Geoffrey of Monmouth) emphasised the foundational 
importance of the Welsh or ‘ancient British’ in the history of Britain, continued 
to hold weight and importance throughout the period. The discussion of the 
British History is developed further in Chapter 3, which examines the purposes 
and distinctiveness of Welsh historical culture. It looks at unity, status, and 
the maintenance of kinship relationships as key purposes of Welsh historical 
culture, and explores examples of each. The chapter finally turns to the distinc 
tiveness of Welsh historical culture, both on its own terms and in relation to 
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English and wider European historical cultures. Chapter 4 comprises a case 
study of Thomas Mostyn (1651-92), eldest son of Sir Roger Mostyn of Mostyn. 
It focuses on Mostyn’s manuscripts and books, and discusses their significance 
in terms of Welsh historical culture and history writing. 

Part 2 is concerned with religion in North-East Wales. Chapter 5 discusses 
the manner in which the North-East Welsh gentry demonstrated their support 
for the Church of England, and posits reasons for the constancy of that support. 
It considers the written and material evidence of Welsh religious preferences, 
and demonstrates that there were some demonstrably Welsh tendencies within 
Church of England worship. Chapters 6 and 7 explore relationships between 
the North-East Welsh Protestant gentry and their Catholic counterparts. 
They connect differing historical attitudes, kinship relations and regional 
ties in determining relations between adherents of the two faiths. Chapter 6 
examines how the Protestant gentry of the region responded to national crises 
involving Catholics, while Chapter 7 explores the more fractious interactions 
between the predominantly Prayer Book protestant gentry and the Puritans 
of North-East Wales. It proposes reasons why radical Puritans were seen as 
a more urgent or dangerous threat locally than Catholics, and considers the 
importance of historical memory and Welsh identity within that assessment of 
religious nonconformity. Chapter 8 explores a more ambiguous case study: that 
of Sir Thomas Hanmer (1612-78) of Hanmer and Bettisfield. It investigates his 
religious affiliation in the light of evidence which could reveal him as either a 
typical North-East Welsh episcopalian squire or as a ‘church papist’.” 

In Part 3 the book examines the actions, ideas, and material culture of 
North-East Welsh politics. Chapter 9 explores the different ways that Welsh 
loyalism was expressed. It discusses the written and verbal language of loyalty, 
and its visual equivalent in material culture. The chapter finally considers 
North-East Welsh electoral practices as a playing out of that language of loyalty. 
Chapters 10 and 11 outline the North-East Welsh gentry’s political actions 
and reactions in the period 1640 to 1688. One feature explored is the relative 
absence of party politics in the region throughout the period, and another 
principal focus is royalism and its consequences. This part provides insights into 
a strongly conservative and conformist localist political culture and considers 
reasons why such a political culture survived throughout the upheavals of the 
seventeenth century. It is brought to a close with a case study of Robert Davies 
II of Gwysaney (1616-66), a staunch royalist and loyalist whose family fought 


® The term ‘church papist’ is a contemporary one, but was recovered initially by Alexandra 


Walsham in her thesis and monograph to refer to conformist Catholics. As she has 
commented, the categories of ‘church papist’ and recusant were not mutually exclusive, and 
neither were those of conformist and church papist. Conformity could be, for example, a 
gesture of loyalty to the Crown and state, or a temporary expedient to avoid zealous perse- 
cuting magistrates. A. Walsham, Church Papists: Catholicism, Conformity and Confessional Polemic 


in Early Modern England (2nd edn, Woodbridge, 1999), pp. xiii, 73-4. 
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for Charles I and subsequently played an instrumental part in maintaining 
royalist and episcopalian society in North-East Wales. 


Conclusion 


We leave the gentleman pictured at the beginning of this book surrounded by 
visual, written, and verbal reminders of the Welsh past. Many of these reminders 
survive today, and for a long time fulfilled their allotted role of constructing a 
seamless narrative of continuity linking the deep past to the present and the 
future. They formed the basis of an identity and culture that had profound 
consequences for the North-East Welsh gentry, including their Civil War 
allegiance, behaviour in the Interregnum, support for the Church of England, 
and response to the Exclusion Crisis and Glorious Revolution. It is to Welsh 
historical culture that we now turn in Part 1. 
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Part 1 
Welsh Historical Culture 


Daniel Woolf argued that a historical culture consists of ‘habits of thought, 
languages, and media of communication, and patterns of narrative and 
nor-narrative modes of discourse’. Historical cultures are ‘part of the mental 
and verbal specie of the society that uses them, passing among contemporaries 
through speech, writing, and other means of communication’.' There were 
commonalities in Wales and England, but just as the language and patterns 
of behaviour differed between the two, so did the resulting historical culture. 
Historical representation, myth, and narrative permeated Welsh culture. The 
gentry class or uchelwyr placed themselves, their ancestors, and their descendants 
within a narrative spanning centuries. They linked the present to the past, and 
the past to the future frequently within a framework that prized deep conti- 
nuities and lineal identities. As a result, for example, a gentleman’s Civil War 
allegiance in 1642 could be connected smoothly with his ancestors’ loyalty to (or 
descent from) the medieval Welsh princes, and their office-holding from 1282 
onwards. Such a sense of continuity was largely imagined and partly a response 
to significant social, political, religious, and economic changes. It functioned 
as a way of providing stability, demonstrating status, and indicating regional 
relationships. It was partly a defensive culture, brought into play against English 
attacks on Welsh ‘backwardness’, a dishonourable representation that the 
Welsh occasionally attempted to rebut. On the other hand, it was also assertive, 
proudly demonstrative of the ancientness and splendour of the Welsh past and, 
by implication, present. It was not fixed and inflexible. Welsh historical culture 
was capable of weaving in new developments into the web of preRoman and 
medieval cultural memories, particularly when the values demonstrated by 
those developments accorded closely with those that continued to be important 
from the past. Welsh historical culture was of fundamental importance in deter- 
mining the ideologies and actions of the seventeenth-century North-East Welsh 
gentry under examination herein. 

Welsh historical culture was simultaneously unique and derivative. Within it 
were many features also visible within English, and indeed European, historical 
culture. After all, ‘having a past and knowing it’ has been considered desirable 


' Daniel Woolf, The Social Circulation of the Past. English Historical Culture 1500-1700 
(Oxford, 2003), pp. 9-10. 
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and necessary across time and within a wide range of societies.” Many of the 
overarching trends were similar to those in England and continental Europe, 
and many of its products would be familiar to those over the border. At the same 
time there were unique elements, emphases and claims within Welsh historical 
culture that help to define its difference. Sometimes these differences are elusive 
and difficult to document, particularly where they stemmed from a change that 
the Welsh themselves wanted to smooth over or conceal. At other times they are 
clear and decisively present. Ultimately, early modern Welsh historical culture 
is best conceived of using the metaphor of a recipe. It had many ingredients 
similar to English historical culture, but with a few signature touches and an 
alteration of quantities that change the taste noticeably - most definitely for 
contemporaries on both sides of the border. It was deeply influential upon the 
Welsh gentry’s self-representation and their actions in relation to their own 
identities, social relationships, and regional or national politics. It is at the 
foundation of the conduct of the North-East Welsh gentry’s participation in the 
events within the broader scope of this book, and Part 1 will explore the recipe, 
its purpose, and its emphases. As this part of the book seeks to draw out these 
broad patterns it considers Welsh culture generally, rather than focusing solely 
on the North-East. There are problematic aspects to this approach, given the 
existence of regional variations within Wales, but it has the value of establishing 
a broader framework into which the North-East Welsh gentry fitted. 

Chapter 1 examines different forms of history production in Wales. Many 
of these forms will be familiar to scholars of English history, and yet others will 
be decidedly different or employed in varying ways. Bardic poetry, genealogy 
and heraldry, and narrative histories are considered. This chapter explains in 
overview how the Welsh made history, and what kinds of history they made. 
Chapter 2 explores the character of Welsh historical culture. It investigates 
the extent to which it was either assertive or defensive. Chapter 3 reviews the 
purposes served by Welsh historical culture. These included maintaining a 
narrative of continuity and creating a sense of unity within Wales, displaying 
honour and status, and representing kin relationships. Finally, Chapter 4 
provides a case study. It examines the research and networks of Thomas Mostyn 
of Gloddaith, and how Welsh historical culture operated in the life of one 
individual and his contacts. 


2 P. Lambert and B. Weiler, ‘Introduction’, in idem (eds), How the Past was Used: Historical 
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In the early modern period, the Welsh were infamous for their lengthy pedigrees 
and their obsession with their lineage. This genealogical tendency was a source 
of (sometimes affectionate, sometimes more hostile) mockery by their English 
neighbours, even at the sixteenth-century peak of the English gentry’s own 
engagement with genealogy and lineage. Although pedigrees and, later on, 
heraldry were indeed central to Welsh historical representation, they were only 
part of a wider picture of overlapping historical strategies and media. Welsh- 
language praise poetry and oral performance; music; portraiture, sculpture and 
architecture; manuscript collections; and narrative histories were all ways that 
the Welsh gentry conceptualised and represented themselves and their past.' 
Humphrey Lhuyd of Denbigh (1527-68), for example, was a Welsh humanist 
who wrote fervently in favour of the British History, and also compiled one 
of the three surviving heraldic manuals, Dosbarth Arfau (A System of Arms).? 
Bardic poems from the mid-fifteenth to the early seventeenth century are 
embellished with coats of arms, and references to heraldry and genealogy 
abound in poetry.’ Despite the narrative of change that threads through these 
different forms, there is also significant overlap and continuity.* Although the 
bardic order had declined significantly by the early seventeenth century when 
portraiture (for example) was becoming very popular, there were still bards of 
a lesser status composing praise poetry in gentry houses until at least the late 
seventeenth century.” While the popularity of heraldry may have waned after 
the Civil Wars it remained a prized strategy to demonstrate power and authority 
alongside new trends in material culture. It is also the case that, long after the 


I will echo Daniel Woolf and Paulina Kewes in taking a broad definition of historical form 
and writing; D. Woolf, The Social Circulation of the Past. English Historical Culture 1500-1700 
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Early Modern England (San Marino, CA, 2006), pp. 1-30. 
2M. P. Siddons, The Development of Welsh Heraldry: Volume 1 (Aberystwyth, 1991), p. 33. 

3 Tbid., p. 70. 

* B. Guy, ‘Writing Genealogy in Wales, c.1475-1640: Sources and Practitioners’, in J. 
Eickmeyer, M. Friedrich and V. Bauer (eds), Genealogical Knowledge in the Making: Tools, 
Practices, and Evidence in Early Modern Europe (Berlin, 2019), pp. 99-125, at p. 120. 
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baton had passed on to other forms of historical writing or representation, 
older forms were retained and used as a way to demonstrate the ancientness and 
prestige of Wales and her gentry. Before considering the underlying concepts of 
Welsh historical culture in Chapter 2 it is important to examine how historical 
materials were produced in Wales, what forms they took, and the extent to 
which they changed over time. For ease of analysis these forms will be discussed 
in a roughly chronological order of development, though until the end of the 
seventeenth century they overlapped to some degree. 


Welsh poetry and the bards 


Bardic poetry was, until its decline in the sixteenth century, one of the bastions 
of Welsh culture, and even after that point it remained an important vessel 
for Welsh historical consciousness. The early modern Welsh bards dedicated 
their strict metre poetry to the glorification and praise of the gentry, but the 
tradition began at the courts of the Welsh princes.® It has been suggested that 
the tradition of praise poetry in Britain can be traced back as far as the sixth 
century, but it was from the twelfth century onwards that there was a significant 
upsurge in courtly poetry.’ These bards, the beirdd y tywysogion (‘poets of the 
princes’), looked back to poets that they believed sung the praises of the heroes 
of the ‘Old North’, those areas of northern England and southern Scotland 
that remained culturally and linguistically British in the early middle ages. They 
‘selfconsciously located themselves in a tradition of immemorial antiquity’ .*® 
It has been argued that genealogy was a natural subject of bardic interest, 
with poets memorising princely genealogies ‘from Rhodri Mawr to the blessed 
Virgin, and thence back to Silvius, Ascanius and Aeneas; and from Aeneas 
back to Adam’. Although this description was no doubt an exaggeration, it 
does indicate the importance of genealogy and historical culture in the poetic 
tradition, with ancient heroes and prestigious ancestors as focuses for compar- 
ison.” The final conquest of Wales in 1282 brought its princely culture and its 
poetry to an end, and the poets sought new patrons from the uchelwyr or ‘high 
men’, the gentry of Wales.'° Some of the uchelwyr were descended from royalty, 


6 This is not intended to be an exhaustive study but to identify key themes that connect to 


the overarching narrative about the seventeenth-century gentry’s conception of the past. 

7 C. McKenna, ‘Court Poetry and Historiography before 1282’, in G. Evans and H. Fulton 
(eds), The Cambridge History of Welsh Literature (Cambridge, 2019), pp. 93-111, at p. 101; F. 
Jones, ‘An Approach to Welsh Genealogy’, THSC (1948), 303-466, at p. 315. 

8 McKenna, ‘Court Poetry’, p. 94. 

° Gerald of Wales, Descriptio, quoted in B. Guy, Medieval Welsh Genealogy: An Introduction 
and Textual Study (Woodbridge, 2020), p. 32 and the following analysis pp. 32-4. The author 
would like to thank Dr Guy for allowing her to read chapters of the manuscript before 
publication. 
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and others from families closely connected to the princes. Dafydd Johnston has 
argued that literature was, in this catastrophic context, a form of continuity, and 
a way for the Welsh nobility to maintain a sense of cultural identity and unity." 
The poetry of this period was ‘a deliberate assertion of cultural continuity in a 
period of complex political loyalties’.'!’ By the fifteenth century the Welsh poets 
had become the ‘chief bearers of the Welsh genealogical tradition’, increasing 
their references to genealogy in praise poetry significantly in comparison with 
earlier generations.’ Alongside narrative histories, defences of the ‘British 
History’ and heraldry, Welsh poetry had become a repository of a highly histor- 
icised culture. Welsh culture was notable from the medieval period onwards for 
its interest in historical models, in the creation of continuity, and the prizing of 
an ancient past. 

These traditions survived, albeit in an inferior form, into the Tudor period, 
as ‘forces of cultural continuity and conservatism’."* Bardic activity reduced in 
some areas during the seventeenth century as important gentry families became 
resident in London, and with a decline in bardic organisation. Although 
patronage continued, albeit unevenly, complaints about the gentry’s literary 
tastes becoming anglicised increased. That said, patronage and performance 
continued, fostered by some gentry families more than others. Praise poems 
still formed part of the traditional Welsh hospitality, delivered live to patrons 
as part of a public performance, and designed specifically to glorify and praise 
the patron publicly.'© Marwnadau (elegies) survive in great numbers from the 
seventeenth century and were a key way in which oral and literate cultures 
converged and overlapped." Prominent North-East Welsh families, including 


Evans and Fulton (eds), Cambridge History of Welsh Literature, pp. 112-28, at p. 112; Guy, 
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the Mostyns, Wynns, Salusburys of Lleweni, Pulestons, Hanmers, and Davieses 
were all memorialised in marwnadau.'® As well as enlarging on the splendour of 
their lineage (including heraldic description), the bardic poets connected their 
patrons to their British ancestry, to Brutus and the ‘British History’, and sang 
of their gentility and virtues.'? Families like the Mostyns of Mostyn and the 
Wynns of Gwydir continued to support bards into the late seventeenth century, 
deliberating choosing to patronise a traditional form of Welsh culture that had 
elsewhere lost its sheen.”° 

As Jan Broadway has argued about the English gentry, the question of 
whether such groups believed in the myths they constructed about lineage and 
their ancient history is not always relevant - it provided a vehicle for collective 
aspirations and concerns.”' The bardic poets served up an image to the gentry 
that they approved of and paid for: a performance and product steeped in 
history and the power of the past. Certain Welsh gentlemen wanted to be 
represented, and how they wanted to be remembered in this cultural context. 
Their descent from royal tribes, their ancientness and their glorious deeds in 
service of the Crown, their local area, and their family were an important part 
of the patrons’ selfimage, and in North-East Wales patronage amongst the most 
important families in the region continued long into the seventeenth century. 
It was performative culture in literal senses of the word: public performances of 
poetry, genealogies, and heraldry coexisted within it. Notable from the ‘golden 
age’ of the Welsh bards onwards was a tendency towards emphasising conti- 
nuity in the extreme long term, to the point of developing ‘pseudc-historical 
fictions’. Bardic poetry was a repository of Welsh mythological, genealogical, 
and national history. Even after its decline it remained a source of knowledge. 
It was used in historical research by later antiquaries, and was mined for genea- 
logical knowledge by those compiling pedigrees.”* Sir John Wynn of Gwydir 
described the extant ‘songs & writings’ of the bards as providing ‘some light 
of Antiquitie’ which stood in partly for the princely records long since lost in 
‘Chaos and confusion’.* It also remained in gentry libraries as evidence of 
an ancient legacy, complementing and perhaps explaining the achievements 
of the current generation. Welsh poetry both presupposed a wider historical 


'8 Siddons, Development of Welsh Heraldry, pp. 154-5, 175-6; Mostyn Hall, Cywyddau a 
Englynion, p. 25: Cywydd marwnad Sir Rissiart Wynn o Wedir, pp. 34-6: Cywydd marwnad 
Sion Mostyn o Faesmynan Esq, pp. 36-41: Cywydd marwnad William Salesbury o Rug Esqr; 
NLW, MS 17119A, fols 14-16: Englynion i’r Pendefig Mutton Davies. 

'9 J. G. Jones, ‘The Welsh Poets and their Patrons, c.1550-1640’, WHR, 9 (1978), 245-77, at 
pp. 245, 247, 252; Siddons, Development of Welsh Heraldry, p. 180. 

0 R. A. Charles, ‘Teulu Mostyn fel Noddwyr y Beirdd’, Llén Cymru, IX, 1-2 (1966), 74-110. 
1 J. Broadway, ”No historie so meete”: Gentry Culture and the Development of Local History in 
Elizabethan and Early Stuart England (Manchester, 2006), p. 108. 

22 Guy, Medieval Welsh Genealogies, p. 40. 

3 See Chapter 4, p. 93 for a detailed example of such research. 

4 NLW, MS 23289B: The History of the Gwydir family, fols 29v-30. 
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knowledge and contained historical information mined by antiquaries seeking 
sources about the distant past. In Welsh historical culture, therefore, poetry was 
both a method of delivery and a source of information, relevant long after its 
golden days. 


Genealogy and heraldry 


Genealogy and heraldry became increasingly intertwined in the early modern 
period. Both were means for the gentry to demonstrate their ancient lineage 
and, therefore, the history of their families and their region. Poetry, as seen 
above, had long been intimately connected to genealogy. The bards were the 
‘genealogists of the Welsh’ until their role was gradually usurped by gentleman 
genealogists during the seventeenth century.” In North-East Wales, individuals 
such as Robert Davies II of Gwysaney (1616-66) and Sir Thomas Mostyn of 
Mostyn (1651-92) undertook detailed genealogical researches. Davies was the 
employer of the deputy herald Griffith Hughes (fl. 1634-65) and appears himself 
to have produced pedigrees, while Mostyn patronised the remaining bards and 
worked with scholars such as Bishop Humphrey Humphreys (1648-1712) and 
Bishop William Lloyd (1627-1717) on local genealogy. Humphreys, for example, 
borrowed ‘Sr Thomas ap William’s booke of pedigree’ from Thomas Mostyn in 
October 1684 as part of a wider project of ‘Brittish history’.*° Heraldic funerals 
were common in North-East Wales, and heraldry bedecked the homes, tombs, 
and possessions of the gentry. 

Of all the elements of Welsh historical culture, the obsession with lineage (as 
evidenced in genealogy) is undeniably the most well known. Pedigrees ranged 
from working and relatively rough documents to elaborate and sumptuously 
painted documents such as the ‘Painted Book’ of the Salesburys of Rag.”” The 
number of surviving early modern pedigrees is strong evidence in support of the 
stereotype, which was also referenced frequently in both hostile and supportive 
sources.’* The sympathetic English antiquary John Leland, writing around 1540, 
described how the Welsh ‘religiously learn the genealogies of their ancestors 


> The implications of the move from an oral to a literate culture upon Welsh poetry and 
genealogy is discussed by Richard Suggett and Eryn White. Its coinciding impact upon 
the Welsh language, marginalising it in favour of the written English, is a topic for further 
scholarly discussion. Jones, ‘Approach’, p. 333; Guy, ‘Writing Genealogy in Wales’, pp. 
114-16; Suggett and White, ‘Language, Literacy, and Aspects of Identity’, pp. 62-7. 

76 MH, MC vol. III, no. 58: Humphrey Humphreys to Thomas Mostyn, Bodewryd, 10 Oct. 
1684. 

71 DRO, DD/WY/6674: The Painted Book, c.1640. 

8 According to Siddons, the number of pedigree rolls made for even minor Welsh families 
‘shows a greater enthusiasm for them in Wales than elsewhere’. Siddons’s own study revealed 


400 rolls throughout Wales. M. P. Siddons, Welsh Pedigree Rolls (Aberystwyth, 1996), pp. 2, 4. 
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and their native antiquities’.”? Similarly the Welsh humanist historian, lawyer, 
and politician Sir John Prise wrote in 1545 of how the Welsh bards celebrated 
‘the achievements of their ancestors, the genealogy of their more recent forefa- 
thers and the praises of their heroes’, characterising the Welsh as a people who 
preserved and valued their history2° The hostile parliamentarian author of 
The Welch Embassadour parodied the overweening pride of the (largely royalist) 
Welsh in their royal ancestry, mocking Welsh notions of their Stuart connec- 
tions before moving on to ‘her owne Countriman prince Griffith’. Griffith, the 
satirist wrote, 


is a Shentleman of Wales of fery ancient families, of a fery pig and a high house, 
and her ancestors were with her cousen Noahs in her Arkes, and came into Prittaine 
with her progenitor Princes, and was had in creat estimation ever since in her Welsh 
Mountaines.*! 


In 1669 Sir Roger Mostyn of Mostyn, who himself commissioned pedigrees, 
described another gentleman as ‘worse than a long chapter full of hard names 
or a long pedigree’.»’ The Welsh interest in lineage features (often in parody) 
in Shakespeare's and Jonson’s plays, Sidney’s correspondence, and many 
more. An obsession with pedigrees is, therefore, counted amongst the primary 
features of the Welsh historical imagination. Commentary on it was often 
part of broader debates - about the origins of Britain, for example, or Civil 
War allegiance - but it nonetheless demonstrates that the Welsh historical 
identity, founded on genealogy and ancient lineage, was at the forefront of their 
depiction in the seventeenth century. 

The earliest surviving Welsh pedigrees are those of the Welsh princes and 
saints, produced as part of a widespread European strategy of legitimisation 
pursued from the ninth century onwards.** As seen above, after the conquest 
of 1282, the bards who preserved these genealogies sought patronage from the 


9 J. Leland, Commentarii de Scriptoribus Britannicis, ch. DLXXIII, quoted in Guy, Medieval 
Welsh Genealogies, p. 5. 

30 As with Leland, Prise’s tract was written in defence of the ‘British History’ against the 
aspersions of Polydore Vergil in his Anglia Historia (1534), discussed below, p. 52. J. Prise, 
Historiae Britannicae Defensio: A Defence of the British History, ed. and trans. C. Davies (Toronto 
and Oxford, 2015), pp. 35, 45, 47 and passim. 

31 Anon., The Welch embassadour, or, The Happy newes his worship hath brought to London 
(London, 1643), sig. Alv. 

32 NLW, MS 9068E no. 2553: Sir Roger Mostyn to Sir Richard Wynn, Mostyn, 19 June 
1669; Jones, ‘Approach’, p. 393. 

3M. R. Cull, Shakespeare’s Princes of Wales: English Identity and the Welsh Connection (Oxford, 
2014), p. 3; J. Loxley, A. Groundwater and J. Sanders (eds), Ben Jonson’s Walk to Scotland: An 
Annotated Edition of the ‘Foot Voyage’ (Cambridge, 2015); P. Schwyzer, Literature, Nationalism 
and Memory in Early Modern England and Wales (Cambridge, 2004), pp. 76-8. 

34M. P. Siddons, ‘Printed and Manuscript Pedigrees’, in J. and S. Rowlands (eds), Welsh 
Family History: A Guide to Research (Baltimore, 1998), pp. 210-29, at p. 212; Guy, Medieval 
Welsh Genealogy, p. 11. 
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gentry class or uchelwyr, a numerically much more significant group than the 
princes (or than their English counterparts) due to the continuance of Welsh 
land law and partible inheritance.* The gentry themselves were well versed 
in their own ancestry, and for good reason. As a gentleman, knowing one’s 
pedigree was, at least until the Acts of Union of 1536-43, a social and legal 
necessity. Nobility and freedom were inseparable in Welsh society, as a freeman 
who had inherited his land was automatically an uchelwr (Shigh-man’, later 
gentleman). To be noble or of gentle status inheritance, lineage, and pedigree 
were of vital importance. Furthermore, access to knowledge of one’s pedigree 
was necessary in certain legal contexts, such as inheritance, marriage negoti- 
ations, and compensation for murder. As land was owned and inherited by 
kindreds rather than individuals, a knowledge of at least four generations was 
required. For blood compensation (galanas) in the case of feud ending in murder 
a similar knowledge was needed. This meant that for the Welshman before 
1536, a pedigree was his evidence of status, of privilege, and of title to property.*° 
While this system of Welsh law and land tenure largely ended after 1536, its 
echoes remained within Welsh culture, giving additional force to more widely 
present social forces concerning obligation to extended kin and the importance 
of knowing one’s family. Pedigrees remained in use after 1536 within legal cases 
at the Great Sessions. As ‘challenge pedigrees’ they were presented as evidence 
to prove that either the sheriff or coroner (or their wives) were related to one 
of the parties involved in the dispute at issue. Such a presentation could lead 
to a case being quashed or expensive legal delays. Although it was infrequent 
in the seventeenth century it is another practical way in which Welsh pedigrees 
had a long-standing legal force that English genealogies did not.” It remained 
in the historical memory and cemented the importance of pedigree and lineage 
for practical and pragmatic purposes alongside their clear centrality for honour 
and display of status. 

Unlike in English genealogy, Welsh pedigrees depicted maternal ancestry 
as well as the paternal line, with the ideal that ‘high status could be empha- 
sised genealogically, by demonstrating how many high-status kindreds one was 


> Described as the ‘destruction of Wales’ by Sir John Wynn of Gwydir in his manuscript 
history. NLW, MS 23289B: The History of the Gwydir family, fol. 17. For detailed explora- 
tions of this profoundly important feature of medieval Welsh society and economy see Guy, 
‘Writing Genealogy in Wales, c.1475-1640: Sources and Practitioners’, pp. 102-3; R. R. 
Davies, ‘Kinsmen, Neighbours and Communities in Wales and the Western British Isles, 
c.1100-c.1400’, in P. Stafford, J. L. Nelson and J. Martindale (eds), Law, Laity and Solidarities: 
Essays in Honour of Susan Reynolds (Manchester, 2001), pp. 172-87; Davies, The Age of Conquest: 
Wales 1063-1415 (Oxford, 1987), ch. 5. 

6 Davies, ‘Kinsmen, Neighbours and Communities in Wales’, at pp. 175-8; Guy, Medieval 
Welsh Genealogies, pp. 7-9; Jones, ‘Approach’, pp. 315-16. 

7 M. L. Chapman, ‘The Records of the Great Sessions for Wales’, in J. and S. Rowlands 
(eds), Welsh Family History, pp. 199-209, p. 196; R. Suggett, ‘The Welsh Language and the 
Court of Great Sessions’, in G. H. Jenkins (ed.), The Welsh Language Before the Industrial 
Revolution (Cardiff, 1997), pp. 153-80, at p. 158. 
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connected to through female ancestors’.** This made Welsh pedigrees especially 
lengthy, and led to some of the tendencies commented on by satirists and 
writers. As with the medieval Welsh princes, though, lengthy gentry pedigrees 
represented the status and legitimate authority of the family and individual 
concerned. Displays of lineage promoted an ancient bloodline as a way to 
support contemporary claims to authority. Thus a late seventeenth-century 
marwnad (elegy) to Sir Roger Mostyn (c. 1623-90) spoke of his ancient and 
noble lineage going back to the princes of Powys and Ednyfed Fychan, as 
well as powerful contemporaries such as Sir James Whitlock, Sir John Trevor, 
and the Wynns of Gwydir.” One late Jacobean pedigree has annotations 
relaying the connection between the Mostyns and ‘Lord Chancellor Bacon’, 
Sir Richard Yonge, ‘a gentlman of King James & King Charles most honorable 
privy Chamber’, and the apointment of a Mostyn younger son as one of the 
chief gentlemen of Archbishop John Williams.*° Another, compiled by John 
Salesbury of Erbistock and signed 10 March 1664 was ‘faithfully transcribed 
out of the bookes of Robert Davies II] of Gwysaney esq. Edward Puleston of 
Alington Esqr & Owen Salusbury of Rtg’ for the Pulestons of Emral. It provides 
details of notable positions, offices and honours held by Pulestons going back 
to the twelfth century. Notable ancestors included a lieutenant to Edward I who 
was beheaded by the Welsh for gathering a subsidy, an Agnes Puleston who 
married a descendant of one of the fifteen tribes, a chamberlain of North Wales, 
several High Sheriffs, and almost all of the gentry families of North Wales.*! A 
noble line was inherently more worthy of honour and praise, made one part of a 
‘distinct nation’, alongside a knowledge of deep connections to the land and its 
people.* It brought honour in the present, and with that links to other powerful 
families and individuals. 

Heraldry functioned as the visual language of genealogy. In comparison to 
genealogy (and compared to England), heraldry came late into Wales. There 
is very little evidence of Welshmen bearing arms before 1350, and only in the 
sixteenth century did coats of arms became common in Wales.” After the early 
sixteenth century, however, heraldry was taken up with the utmost enthusiasm, 
and many surviving pedigrees include coats of arms (either painted or tricked). 


8% Guy, ‘Writing Genealogy in Wales’, p. 104. 

© MH, ‘Cywydd Marwnad Sir Roger Mostyn Marchog’. 

4 BL, Add MS 61685: A Booke Shewing the true and auncient Genealogie of Sir Roger 
Moston of Moston, 1623. 

“| This pedigree was in a private collection at Gwysaney Hall in 2016, but has now been 
purchased by the National Library of Wales. 

* Jones, ‘Welsh Poets and their Patrons’, p. 249. 

® The earliest coats of arms belonged to those who had ‘close and continuous’ dealings with 
the English, who had begun to adopt coats of arms in the twelfth century. Siddons, ‘Printed 
and Manuscript Pedigrees’, p. 214; M. P. Siddons, The Development of Welsh Heraldry, pp. 1-3, 
5, 70. 

4 Siddons, Welsh Pedigree Rolls, p. 5. 
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There is a distinctively Welsh approach to heraldry, as outlined clearly by Michael 
Siddons in his authoritative accounts of the subject. Whereas in England a coat 
of arms proudly represented the family from whom a gentleman descended, 
in Wales the display of a traditional coat was proclamation of the far-distant 
‘patriarch’ in his descent and a declaration of the membership of a wider family 
grouping rather than his immediate family.*? The retrospective attribution of 
arms to saints and ancient heroes was a Europe-wide phenomenon, but the 
early modern Welsh also attributed arms to ancient heroes as ancestors of 
contemporary families.*° Such patriarchs acted as models of virtue and evidence 
of ancient power. The Welsh did not follow the accepted rules of heraldry, 
ignoring conventions on colours and quartering, for example. Siddons has 
persuasively argued that family history was the primary object of devotion, and 
that the Welsh adapted heraldry ‘to suit their traditions and ways of thinking’.”” 

Heraldry was used alongside genealogical research to build dynasty, 
aggregate regional power, and demonstrate authority. As a visual language, it 
is seen in a wide variety of material as well as textual contexts. Architectural 
features and material objects were emblazoned with coats of arms, including 
fireplaces, porches, cupboards, chests, silver tableware, and book plates.*® 
The mid-sixteenth century herald-bard Gruffudd Hiraethog described arms 
on windows, furniture, above chimney places, on a gown, a plate, above 
beds, in churches, and upon gentry houses.*” As Evans has argued, material 
culture was built into a wider performative culture that supported the 
claims of uchelwyr families to authority. It was part of a vitally important 
dynastic patrimony, and its performativity ranged from poetry to pedigree, 
pedigree to architecture, and architecture to portraiture.’ Welsh conven- 
tions of hospitality had live performance at their centre, and as family 
and guests feasted, music and poetry and the built environment gave a 
planned impression of permanence, ancient lineage, and stable authority. 
The last of the Welsh herald-bards was Si6n Cain of Oswestry (d. c. 1650), 
and his surviving manuscripts reveal the continued interest of many of the 
prominent North-East Welsh families, as do surviving material objects, 
houses, and documents.*! Mostyn Hall contains many such examples, as 
does Gwysaney Hall and many other houses in the region. From the bards, 
the heraldic impetus passed (as with genealogy) to the gentleman antiquaries 
and professional heralds who were to continue to produce pedigrees and 


5 Siddons, Development of Welsh Heraldry, p. 216. 

46 Ibid., pp. 194-5. 

 Tbid., pp. 192, 231. 

This is common to both English and Welsh contexts. Evans, ‘Gruffudd Hiraethog’, pp. 
118-20, 129-31; Siddons, Development of Welsh Heraldry, p. 24. 

 Siddons, Development of Welsh Heraldry, p. 44. 

°° S, Evans, ““To contynue in my bloud and name”: Reproducing the Mostyn Dynasty, 
c.1540-1692’ (University of Aberystwyth, PhD thesis, 2013), p. 255. 

1 Siddons, Development of Welsh Heraldry, p. 47. 
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heraldic artefacts late into the seventeenth century. Robert Vaughan of 
Henegwrt began his studies with the bard and herald Sié6n Cain and his 
father Rhys, neatly illustrating this transition in the heraldic tradition from 
bards to antiquaries.*” Many of the families whose royalist and episcopalian 
allegiances will be examined in subsequent chapters were keen supporters of 
the bardic order, the heralds, and of antiquarian study. 

One material way in which heraldry was displayed was in the portraiture of 
the early modern period. The Welsh gentry appear to have been enthusiastic in 
their commissioning of portraits. Surviving North-East Welsh gentry financial 
accounts make numerous references to portraits being commissioned, reframed, 
moved or bequeathed. John Dolben described his uncle John Thelwall ‘being 
trimmed up G sitting for his picture’ in 1675, Sir Thomas Hanmer listed ‘3 
pictures in frames & myne in a case’ in a list of things he moved to London in 
1656, while in 1652 Sir Thomas Myddelton paid for the carriage of a picture 
to Chirk alongside some oil and anchovies. Myddelton paid joiners to make 
‘pickture frames’ in 1652 and 1657. Sir Evan Lloyd tried desparately to regain 
‘pictures which cost him 50I from Denbigh Castle following its surrender in 
1646, and Lady Sarah Wynn wrote to her husband begging him ‘remember thy 
prmises and thy picture, I pray doe not deny me it, but let me have it drawne’ to 
remind her of her husband while he was away in London while parliament sat.” 

Robert Tittler’s online database ‘Early Modern British Painters, c. 1500-1640’ 
lists a number of painters working in Wales and the Borders.*? Considering the 
remoteness of North-East Wales from the studios of London artists, therefore, 
it was not difficult to bespeak a portrait. Painters were numerous in Chester, 
which served as a regional centre for portraiture and decorative painting.*® 
North-East Welsh families, including the Davieses of Gwysaney, Pulestons of 
Emral, and Mostyns of Mostyn feature prominently in the Holme family’s 
records of heraldic funerals, and so were connected into the most prominent 
workshop of painting and genealogy.” Many Welsh gentlemen also spent time 
in London, whether as Members of Parliament, for commercial or legal reasons, 
or to visit family. Their London visits influenced their tastes in painting, and 


* For a detailed examination of Vaughan and his historical interests, see ch. 2 of H. Pryce, 
Writing Welsh History: Medieval Legacies and Modern Narratives (forthcoming). 

° CRO, DSS 1/2/2/2: John Dolben to his mother, Wrexham, 15 Feb. 1675/6; NLW, 
Bettisfield 1663: Notebook of Sir Thomas Hanmer [unfol.]; NLW, Chirk F 12572: 7 June 
1652; Chirk F 12552: 16 Oct. 1657. 

4 FRO, D/G/3275 no. 85: Samuel Wood to Sir John Trevor, Chester, 17 Oct. 1646; NLW, 
MS 9066E no. 2235: Lady Sarah to Sir Richard Wynn, Gwydir, 4 June 1660. 

% ‘Farly Modern British Painters, c. 1500-1640’, https://spectrum.library.concordia. 
ca/980096/ [accessed 2 February 2021]. 

© R. Tittler, ‘Early Stuart Chester as a Centre of Regional Portraiture’, Urban History, 41 
(2014), 3-21, at p. 8. 

7 BL, Harley MS 2129: Funeral Certificates of Randle Holme, fols 25, 99; Tittler, ‘Early 
Stuart Chester’, p. 15; R. Tittler, Portraits, Painters, and Publics in Provincial England, 1540-1640 
(Oxford, 2012), p. 169. 
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also provided another (long-established) market by which they could acquire 
images of themselves and their families.°° The Myddeltons commissioned 
pictures from a Mr King of London in 1678.” Robert Tittler has demonstrated 
clearly that painters and herald painters painted heraldic devices on a vast range 
of objects, and that the expertise of the two groups overlapped significantly. 
Heralds could also be artists, and were engaged in portraiture as well as heraldic 
painting. Very few painters, outside of the courtly circle, could afford to only 
paint portraits. Randle Holme I (1570/1-1655) was a herald and was likely to 
have produced portraits, for example, and John Souch (1594-1645) was deputy 
to the College of Arms as well as a well-established portrait painter in Chester 
and North Wales.” 

Early modern portraits frequently contained heraldry or heraldic devices, 
which provide a visual link to other genealogical artefacts, for example pedigrees 
or architectural adornment. The 1590 paintings of the South Welsh Stradling 
family of St Donat’s, Glamorganshire, are beautiful examples of this tendency, 
as is the 1591 portrait of the author Humphrey Llwyd now in the National 
Library of Wales. The funerary brass of Richard Myddelton of Galch Hill 
at St Marcella’s, Denbigh, includes a portrait of Myddelton and his family 
at prayer, surrounded by coats of arms. They are a clear continuation of the 
performative tale of Welsh families. Although the trend of pairing portraits with 
heraldry waned in the early Stuart period in painted portraiture it continued 
apace in funerary sculpture. Nigel Llewellyn has observed that some funerary 
monuments were almost entirely composed of heraldic symbols, and their place 
in public spaces such as parish churches meant that they were highly visible 
indicators of social status, ways to distinguish one’s family as part of an elite.© 
Funerary monuments displayed confident and positive messages about lineage, 


honour, and memory. They ‘mapped out the local landscape in terms of status’. 


6 R. Tittler, ‘Regional Portraiture and the Heraldic Connection in Tudor and Early Stuart 
England’, The British Art Journal, 10:1 (2009), 3-10; idem, ‘Rural Society and the Painters’ 
Trade in Post-Reformation England’, Rural History, 28:1 (2017), 1-19, at p. 2. 

°° NLW, Chirk E 3372L: Thomas Lloyd to Thomas Edwards, London, 29 June 1678. 

© Tittler, ‘Regional Portraiture’, pp. 4-5; Portraits, Painters, and Publics, pp. 108-11. 

Sl Jbid., p. 8; R. Tittler and S. Evans, ‘Randle Holme the Elder and the Development of 
Portraiture in North Wales, c.1600-1630’, The British Art Journal, 16:2 (Autumn 2015), 24-9; 
Tittler, Portraits, Painters, and Publics, p. 122. 

© The Stradling portraits were probably originally created as funerary monuments rather 
than domestic portraits. NLW, Follower of the Masters of the Countess of Warwick, 
“Humphrey Lhuyd’ (1591), Tittler, ‘The Malleable Moment’, p. 279. 

®& N. Llewellyn, ‘Claims to Status through Visual Codes: Heraldry on Post-Reformation 
Funeral Monuments’, in S. Anglo (ed.), Chivalry in the Renaissance (Woodbridge, 1990), 
pp. 145-60, at pp. 145-6; T. Hamling, ‘Visual Culture’, in A. Hadfield, M. Dimmock and 
A. Shinn (eds), The Ashgate Research Companion to Popular Culture in Early Modern England 
(Farnham, 2014), pp. 75-102, at pp. 79, 83; P. Sherlock, Monuments and Memory in Early 
Modern England (Abingdon, 2016), p. 224. 

6 Sherlock, Monuments and Memory, pp. 166, 191. 
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They publicly displayed highly visible signs of status, and showed the connections 
between families to the past and to their elite contemporaries. Gwydir Chapel 
provides many good examples of monuments which include coats of arms and 
pedigrees for the members of the Wynn family. One monument erected by Sir 
Richard Wynn, in memory of his father Sir John, lists his family’s ancestors 
going back to royal forebears such as Gruffudd ap Cynan, Caradoc and Llywelyn 
the Great, as well as more recent marriage alliances. Portraits also sometimes 
functioned as visual genealogies. The Davieses of Gwysaney, themselves keen 
scholars of Welsh history, inherited portraits of Sir Peter Mutton and Sir John 
Vaughan of Trawsgoed in the early seventeenth century, and continued to chart 
their marriage alliances with pictures of Sir Gerard Eyton and Sir John Robinson.” 

The frequent involvement of herald painters in portraiture and in funerary 
certificates makes a professional genealogical connection between the two media 
clearer. Yet portraits are also histories in their own right - when family portraits, 
emblazoned with heraldic devices, were lined up in gentry houses or as part 
of funerary monuments in churches they provided a striking visual narrative 
of family history and continuity. When placed alongside royal portraits in 
gentry houses these images were designed to tell an historical story of ancient 
and proud lineage, affiliation and loyalty, while also demonstrating that the 
family concerned had sufficient status to follow the latest trends and styles. 
This concern with both historical lineage and contemporary status is displayed 
prominently in portraits of the Davies family of Gwysaney, both at Gwysaney 
Hall and in the National Museum of Wales, and those of the Mostyn family at 
Mostyn Hall in Flintshire.“° Sometimes ancestry was depicted by reproducing 
physiognomic likeness, part of deliberate strategies to demonstrate ancestry 
through identification with eminent predecessors. They demonstrate the 
tightrope that conservative gentlemen walked in the early modern period, both 
seeking to show that they could afford to keep up with current developments in 
displaying status while simultaneously proclaiming the continuity with the past. 

Those commissioning, researching, and producing Welsh genealogy in the 
early modern period were part of a conscious process of history-making, having 
a ‘shared consciousness of participating in a tradition that transcended the work 
of any one individual’.“’ Whether by bard, herald, or gentleman, the pedigrees 
and coats of arms produced in the period depicted a thousand-year-old nobility, 
one with its roots far back in the past of ‘ancient Britain’. This system of self-rep- 
resentation was both centuries old and evolving, responding to current trends in 


6 Private collection. 

6° For the Davies portraits, see ‘Discovering “T. Leigh”: Tracking the Elusive Portrait Painter 
through Stuart England and Wales’, The British Art Journal, 11:2 (2010), 24-31. 

7 J. Woodall, ‘Introduction’, in J. Woodall (ed.), Portraiture: Facing the Subject (Manchester, 
1997), pp. 1-25, at p. 3; R. Keep, ‘Facing the Family: Group Portraits and the Construction of 
Identity within Early Modern Families’ (unpublished University of Birmingham DPhil thesis, 
2017), p. 144. 

Guy, ‘Writing Genealogy in Wales’, p. 120. 
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the material representation of ancestry while perpetuating myths and traditions 
from the long past. Claiming a particular historical relationship meant claiming 
a status and a place within a cultural discourse. This is as true of the seven- 
teenth-century Conways of Bodrhyddan or Mostyns of Mostyn as it was of a 
ninth-century Welsh king, and yet would be completely alien to an Englishman 
of either period. 


The ‘Brittish history’: narrative histories, myth, and family 


One seeming paradox about Welsh history-making is that while histories in 
every other kind were plentiful, narrative histories of counties, regions, or even 
families were comparatively rare. Prophecy and mythological storytelling feature 
within Welsh historical discourse much more convincingly and frequently than 
the kind of local histories produced in England. Elis Gruffudd, born at Gronant 
Uchaf, Flintshire, produced a Welsh-language chronicle which covered the six 
ages of the world from its creation to his own time of the sixteenth century 
using oral and literary sources, many from Wales. His writings and collections 
have formed a repository of Welsh legend, poetry and prose for scholars since 
then, but his was not a regional or county history.’° George Owen’s Description 
of Pembrokeshire (1602) is one rare example of a county study, and Rhys Meyrick 
produced a manuscript history of Glamorgan, entitled Morganie Archaiographia 
(1578).” Sir John Wynn of Gwydir’s manuscript History of Gwydir Family tells the 
story of Welsh political and royal history from the ‘patriarch’ figure Gruffydd 
ap Cynan. Wynn’s narrative history, itself a kind of adaptation of the pedigree 
form, was intended to demonstrate his family’s princely origins and noble 
present, and connected the Wynns and their North Welsh kin with notable 
figures from Welsh history as ‘God hath shewed mercy to our kind, that ever 
since the time of Rodricke the sonne of Owen Gwynnedd lord of Anglisey, our 
common ancestors there liued in the common wealth in eminent sort’.” It was 
not intended as a national history, and yet traces historical developments in 


© Guy, Medieval Welsh Genealogy, p. 2. 

7 For more on Gruffudd, see T. Jones, ‘A Welsh Chronicler in Tudor England’, WHR, 
1:1 (1960), 1-17; P. Morgan, ‘Elis Gruffudd of Gronant: Tudor Chronicler Extraordinary’, 
Flintshire Historical Society Publications, 25 (1971-2), 9-20. 

71 L. Bowen, ‘Fashioning Communities: The County in Early Modern Wales’, in J. Eales and 
A. J. Hopper (eds), The County Community in Seventeenth-Century England and Wales (Hatfield, 
2012), pp. 77-99, at p. 83. 

” The manuscript was later printed in editions edited by John Roberts Askew (1878), John 
Ballinger (1927), and John Gwynfor Jones (1991). The original copy is currently in Cardiff 
Public Library, MS 83: The Booke of Sir John Wynn, Bart., of Gwedir, and there are at least 
twelve other copies of the manuscript in the National Library of Wales. NLW, MS 23289B: 
The History of the Gwydir family, fols 42v-43; D. Huws, John Wynn’s History of the Gwydir 
Family: The Manuscript Texts’, Transactions of the Caernarfonshire Historical Society, 74-5 
(2013/14), 36-43. 
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England and Wales while maintaining a focus on lineage, honour, and status.” 
Wynn’s manuscript was copied a number of times, evidence of its interest. 

Robert Davies HI of Gwysaney undertook another common early modern 
historical form: a collection of historical documents, lists and notes, most 
probably as preparation for a later historical study of his own region. Davies 
copied a letter from Sir Ranulph Crewe from September 1628, where Crewe 
wrote that he understood Davies took a ‘delite in antiquities, which is an 
excellent knowledge, and that you are writing some thing concerning them’, 
offering information on his ancestors as ‘if you write any thinge of Wales you 
will amongst the rest fall upp Eustance de Crewe’.’ Sadly no such volume (that 
is known of) appeared in either manuscript or print. Davies collected in one 
large manuscript volume evidence relating to his own county of Flintshire, 
including lists of sheriffs, parishes, bishops and senior clergy of St Asaph. 
Amongst these he also compiled a history of ‘Wales Vnited to Ingland and 
devided to countyes’ that included key moments in Welsh history from the 
conquest, including the establishment of the Council of the Marches and the 
names of its Lord Presidents to 1580.” While antiquarianism and manuscript 
collecting boomed in Wales, local and personal history-writing did not.” It is 
possible that the outlet for Welsh historical culture was much more visual and 
pragmatic, that the publishing market for Welsh material was limited, or that 
energies went into the British History instead. 

Humanism, counted as one driving force behind the efflorescence of early 
modern narrative histories, was influential in Wales as it was in England.” That 
influence, however, tended generally towards translation of works into Welsh 
and the defence of traditional accounts of the ‘British History’ rather than the 
production of historical regional or county narratives. The ‘British History’ 


® Through the documents transcribed in the ‘History’ (including petitions, letters, and 


poems) and Wynn’s relation of their origin he also reveals something of the antiquarian 
connections within Wales and England. NLW, MS 23289B: The History of the Gwydir 
family. 

4 Cardiff Public Library, MS 5.50: Flintshire Collectanea, fols 66-67. 

® This is an interesting volume that would repay more detailed investigations. Davies 
included his sources where possible - he received information for his section on Welsh 
counties from ‘Sr Harry Townshend, 1613’, for example, and a note about letters patent 
relating to Mold from ‘Justice Chamberlayne’. The documents seem to have been compiled 
for a purpose relating to the manor of Mold, but include significant other non-related 
material, for example a 1620 pamphlet concerning the Spanish Match, a 1621 speech by James 
VI and I to the House of Commons, and advice from Sir John Trevor on keeping oysters. The 
latest dated document is a speech of Charles II given at the royal camp at Woodhouse near 
the order, 5 August 1651. Cardiff Public Library, MS 5.50: Flintshire Collectanea, fols 66-67, 
fol. 124. 

7 See Chapters 2 and 4 for further analysis of this topic. 

™ See G. C. G. Thomas, ‘From Manuscript to Print - I. Manuscript’, in R. G. Gruffydd 
(ed.), A Guide to Welsh Literature c.1530-1700 (Cardiff, 1997), pp. 241-62; and B. Jarvis, 
‘Welsh Humanist Learning’ in the same volume, pp. 128-53. 
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stemmed from the works of ‘Nennius’ and Geoffrey of Monmouth. Geoffrey's 
twelfth-century Historia Regum Britanniae produced a national origin myth, a 
story depicting a Trojan lineage through Brutus, a great-grandson of Aeneas. 
It included King Arthur, Merlin, Cadwallon and importantly the prophecy to 
Cadwaladr, the last British king, that one day the island would be restored to 
the British from Saxon rule. The story was embraced in Wales, presented in 
the Welsh version Brut y Brenhinoedd, and was crucial both in maintaining ‘a 
sense of Welsh consciousness’ and in creating an honourable past for the whole 
island of Britain.” In the thirteenth century the Historia ‘validated the existence 
of a sovereign British nation before the coming of the Saxons’, aiding those 
Welsh dynasties fighting to survive. A Welsh prequel to Geoffrey’s work, Ystorya 
Dared, confirmed to the post-1282 gentry families that they were the successors 
of Welsh princes with lineages dating back to Troy.” It was also influential in 
English historical works in the chivalric and militaristic tradition, such as the 
fifteenth-century chronicle of John Hardyng.*° 

The British History was not accepted by all, even before the sixteenth century. 
William of Newburgh and Gerald of Wales (both in the twelfth century), and 
Ranulf Higden (in the fourteenth century) were all critical of it.8' William 
claimed that Geoffrey had used the Latin language to augment fables drawn 
from what the British had invented, and so had cloaked them in the more 
morally worthy name of history. In the classical rhetoric beloved of medieval 
scholars, fables were a permitted form of narrative if aiming at the ignorant or 
uneducated, when making the truth more credible and plausible by giving it the 
authority of fable. The educated, in contrast, only needed proofs rather than 
being led or moved by a speaker.*” It was, however, Polydore Vergil’s humanist 
dismantling of the Brut legend in his Anglica Historia (c. 1512-55) that prompted 
what Daniel Woolf has called ‘the first great English historical controversy of the 
print age’ and John Gwynfor Jones has referred to resulting in an undermining 


78 C. Davies, ‘Introduction’, in J. Prise, ‘Historiae Britannicae Defensio’: A Defence of the 


British History, ed. and trans. C. Davies (Oxford, 2015), pp. xv-liii, at p. xxxv; B. F. Roberts, 
‘Sieffre o Fynwy a myth hanes cenedl y Cymry’, in Cof Cenedl 6, ed. G. H. Jenkins (Llandysul, 
1991), pp. 1-32; P. Roberts, ‘Tudor Wales, National Identity and the British Inheritance’, 
in B. Bradshaw and P. Roberts (eds), British Consciousness and Identity: The Making of Britain, 
1533-1707 (Cambridge, 1998), pp. 8-42, at p. 14; G. Williams, Renewal and Reformation in 
Wales, c.1415- 1642 (Oxford, 1987), p. 453. 

® H. Fulton, ‘Troy Story: The Medieval Welsh Ystorya Dared and the Brut Tradition of 
Welsh History’, in J. Dresvina, N. Sparks and E. Kooper (eds), The Medieval Chronicle VII 
(Amsterdam, 2011), pp. 137-50, at pp. 140, 146. 

8° D. Woolf, ‘Historical Writing in Britain from the Late Middle Ages to the Eve of the 
Enlightenment’, in J. Rabasa et al. (eds), The Oxford History of Historical Writing: Volume 3: 
1400-1800 (Oxford, 2012), pp. 473-94, at p. 476. 

81S, Anglo, ‘The British History in Early Tudor Propaganda’, Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, 44 (1961), 17-48. 

82M. Kempshall, Rhetoric and the Writing of History (Manchester, 2011), pp. 309, 351, 365-6. 
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of ‘the racial and ancestral distinctiveness of the Welsh people’. Vergil’s 
critique rested upon his humanist examination of the Galfridian narrative in 
comparison with other sources. Brutus, after all, did not appear in the works of 
authors such as Bede, Caesar, or Livy. 

Humanists and writers, both Welsh and English, leapt upon Vergil in 
defence of the British History.** John Leland and John Bale in the first half 
of the sixteenth century and, later, Michael Drayton and Edmund Spenser, 
all defended the Galfridian version of history.°° From Wales, Sir John Prise’s 
Historiae Britannicae Defensio is one such learned defence.*° Arthur Kelton of 
Shrewsbury’s Comendacion of Welshmen (1546) and Chronycle (1547) are two 
more, works in verse celebrating the imperial lineage of the Welsh Tudors and 
defending the Welsh against the attacks by ‘Romans’ such as Vergil.8’ Humphrey 
Lhuyd’s Commentarioli Britannicae Descriptionis Fragmentum (1572), translated into 
English as The Breviary of Britayne (1573), was another strong humanist defence 
of the Welsh as descendants of the ancient Britons. David Powel’s Historie of 
Cambria (1584), though not focused principally on the British History, also 
defended the Galfridian narrative, and both he and Lhuyd connected Welsh 
history with the rise and success of the Tudor dynasty. Prise, Lhuyd, and Powel 
were all devoted humanist scholars, using their knowledge of manuscripts, 
languages, and new techniques in criticism in the service of their national 
identity. All had a long-lasting influence on the writing of Welsh history. The 
defence mounted by such writers, as demonstrated in Chapter 2, was continued 
in a qualified form in the seventeenth century and beyond by antiquaries and 
historians such as Edward Lhuyd and Henry Rowlands, aided by Welsh gentry 
manuscript collectors such as Robert Davies IV and Sir Roger Mostyn. Even 
those like Bishop William Lloyd, who did not believe ‘the invention of one that 
lived in very dark times’ but who saw it as ‘agreeable to the humour of that Age’ 
believed it was still possible to defend ‘the Honour of our Nation’.®® 

The legend of Brutus was firmly embedded in Welsh historical culture, 
and featured in genealogy and poetry as well as narrative histories, and their 
defences of it merely bolstered its strength in the Welsh imagination. As Richard 
Ovenden has argued, Geoffrey of Monmouth’s narrative played a crucial role 


8 Woolf, ‘Historical Writing in Britain’, p. 476; J. G. Jones, ‘The Welsh Gentry and the 
Image of the “Cambro-Briton”’, WHR, 20:4 (2001), 615-55, at p. 642. 

54 Davies, ‘Introduction’, p. xxviii. 

85 Williams, Recovery and Reorientation, p. 459. 

86 Prise, Historiae Britannicae Defensio: A Defence of the British History. 

87 A. Kelton, A comendacion of welshmen (1546); idem, A chronycle with a Genealogie declaryng 
that the Brittons and Welshmen are lineally dyscended from Brute (1547); P. Roberts, ‘Tudor Wales’, 
pp. 15-16. 

88 W. Lloyd, An historical account of church-government as it was in Great Britain and Ireland, when 
they first received the Christian religion by the Bishop of St. Asaph (London, 1684), [unpaginated 
preface]. 
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in establishing a ‘Welsh cultural identity’. The Welsh defence of the British 
History, the place of such humanist books in Welsh gentry libraries, and the 
continued revival of myths associated with the Ancient Britons demonstrates the 
extent to which Welsh gentry scholars were prepared to assert the importance 
and honour attached to Welshness.”° The British History itself served both the 
Welsh gentry and the Tudor monarchy, and though it may not have been central 
to the monarchs’ own self-representation it was treasured by the Welsh and used 
by the Tudor government to promote loyalty and unity, cementing the Union 
of 1536.”! The use of the appellation ‘Cambro-Briton’ by writers such as Lhuyd 
and George Owen was part of a distinct attempt to demonstrate both their pride 
in their Welshness and their loyalty to the monarch.”? Although comparatively 
short-lived, the instinct to connect Welsh identity with loyalty to a crown itself 
perceived as British is significant when later considering Welsh allegiance in the 
Civil Wars. 

The British History was also useful for Protestant clergymen, propagandists, 
and statesmen seeking a plausibly ancient history for the Church of England.” 
The ancient Celtic Church, unsullied by Roman interference via St Augustine of 
Canterbury, and maintaining apostolic purity, was to be a useful foil for Matthew 
Parker, John Foxe, and other Protestant polemicists. According to the Protestant 
argument, the disease of popery spread by Augustine, the Protestant argument 
went, had corrupted the Church. The popes had enslaved the bishops, then the 


8° R. Ovenden, ‘Jaspar Gryffyth and His Books’, The British Library Journal, 20:2 (1994), pp. 
107-49, at p. 113. 

°° There were revivals of the idea periodically in the seventeenth century. Sir William 
Maurice and George Owen connected the British History to the accession of James I, for 
example, and Bishop William Lloyd defended the ancientness of the Britons while attacking 
the origin myths (and anti-episcopalianism) of the Scots. D. C. Douglas, English Scholars, 
1660-1730 (London, 1939), pp. 252-3; Jones, ‘The Welsh Gentry and the Image of the 
“Cambro-Briton”’, p. 653; G. Jones, ‘Early Modern Welsh Nationalism and the British 
History’, in S. Mottram and S. Prescott (eds), Writing Wales, from the Renaissance to Romanticism 
(Farnham, 2012), pp. 22-38, at pp. 22-3, 26, 38 and passim. 

Anglo, ‘The British History in Early Tudor Propaganda’, p. 40; Jones, ‘Early Modern Welsh 
Nationalism’, p. 25; Williams, Recovery and Reorientation, p. 459. 

It is interesting that uses of the term were clustered around networks initially in 
Denbighshire and then across North Wales; P. Schwyzer, ‘The Age of the Cambro-Britons: 
Hyphenated British Identities in the Seventeenth Century’, The Seventeenth Century, 33:4 
(2018), 427-39, at p. 432; J. Cramsie, British Travellers and the Encounter with Britain 
(Woodbridge, 2015), p. 320; Jones, ‘The Welsh Gentry and the Image of the “Cambro- 
Briton”’, from p. 621; Bowen, ‘Fashioning Communities’, p. 97. 

For recent discussions on this issue more broadly, see F. Heal, ‘Appropriating History: 
Catholic and Protestant Polemics and the National Past’, in P. Kewes (ed.), The Uses of 
History in Early Modern England (San Marino, CA, 2006), pp. 105-28; Heal, ‘What Can King 
Lucius Do for You? The Reformation and the Early British Church’, EHR, 120:487 (2005), 
593-614; B. S. Robinson, “‘Darke Speech”: Matthew Parker and the Reforming of History’, 
The Sixteenth Century Journal, 29:4 (1998), 1061-83. 
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emperors, and then distributed superstition and idolatry around Christendom.” 
The Welsh were depicted as the living link with the ancient British Church, and 
formed part of a Protestant propagandist mythology.” Such a depiction was, 
for obvious reasons, very attractive to Welsh scholars. Alongside the defence 
of the Galfridian narrative, it vindicated the ancient Britons, the ancestors of 
the Welsh. This version of early British history was written into the preface to 
the first translation of the New Testament, where Richard Davies described the 
Welsh aversion to popish corruptions until forced, to use Glanmor Williams’s 
phrase, ‘at the point of the sword’.*° Davies’s argument served the vital purpose 
of refuting the Welsh impression of Protestantism as a foreign, English faith.” 
It encouraged the Welsh to see the Church of England as a restoration of the 
true faith of the original inhabitants of the island - the Welsh, rather than the 
English. The promulgation of this idea had important consequences for religion 
and political allegiance in Wales in the seventeenth century.”® The use of a 
patriotic historic narrative to persuade and entreat the Welsh people, alongside 
the translation of the Bible into Welsh, was instrumental in the eventual success 
of the Church of England in Wales. 

It is interesting that history and the concept of ancientness was at the centre 
of attempts to integrate the Welsh into both the English state and the Church 
of England. Foreignness and foreign influence was presented as the enemy, a 
polluting influence, while the Welsh were, in effect, depicted as the original 
inhabitants of the land, a purer and more rightful people.” Wales possessed 
a culture steeped in ancestral pride, historical production, and it had a clear 
consciousness of national difference. History was the most appropriate tool by 
which to persuade its people that a change was, after all, continuity in disguise. 
In many ways the British history functioned in the seventeenth century as it had 
done in the medieval past - as a vernacular history that tried to repair a rupture 


in the Welsh story with a ‘seamless cultural memory’ .'” 


4 ~G. Williams, ‘Some Protestant Views of Early British Church History’, History, 38 (1953), 
219-33, at p. 220. 

° P. Morgan, ‘A Nation of Nonconformists: Thomas Rees (1815-88) and Nonconformist 
History’, in N. Evans and H. Pryce (eds), Writing a Small Nation’s Past: Wales in Comparative 
Perspective, 1850-1950 (Farnham, 2013), pp. 97-109, at p. 106; R. Flower, “William Salesbury, 
Richard Davies and Archbishop Parker’, NLWJ, 1 (1941-2), 7-14, at p. 13. 

°© Williams, ‘Some Protestant Views’, pp. 227-8. 

°T R. G. Gruffydd, ‘Anglican Prose’, in R. G. Gruffydd (ed.), A Guide to Welsh Literature, 
c.1530-1700 (Cardiff, 1997), pp. 176-89, at p. 177. 

8 See Chapter 5, pp. 98-101. 

°° Robinson, “Dark Speech’”, p. 1064; Jarvis, ‘Welsh Humanist Learning’, p. 150. 

100 Fulton, ‘Troy Story’, p. 148. 
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Conclusion 


From the earliest written records Welshmen had gloried in their ancestry and 
lineage. The stories of great heroes were performed and passed on, pedigrees 
were recorded both for legal reasons and to display status and honour, and 
heraldry formed a visual language that reinforced all of these forms of historical 
production. Early modern Wales had a vibrant historical culture that prized 
the ancient past and status of the Welsh and was willing to assert its credibility 
and importance in the face of external criticism. All of the different forms 
within Welsh historical culture were connected - in the stories they told, 
overlapping motifs, and in the ways they were employed. Their currency ebbed 
and flowed. Bardic poetry passed its golden age in the sixteenth century and 
declined, but became a central part of Welsh manuscript collections and became 
further embedded in Welsh cultural identity and memory. Portraiture gained 
in popularity as the sixteenth century progressed but had embedded into it 
traditional forms of representation in terms of heraldic imagery. At the end of 
the seventeenth century it was still said that the Welsh prioritised history over 
the present. Although there were changes in the historical culture of Wales, 
no doubt profoundly affected by seismic disruptions to Church and State, the 
Welsh gentry found ways to prioritise continuity of ideals and, to some extent, 
forms. Welsh historical culture was central to Welsh identity and the gentry 
safeguarded it and promoted it, mobilising it when times were particularly 
difficult. It helped to determine and mould many Civil War allegiances, and 
to maintain a distinct community during the Interregnum. Welsh historical 
culture was there to stay, and the Welsh gentry ensured that. 
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The Character and Purpose of 
Welsh Historical Culture 


There is no present in Wales, 
And no future; 

There is only the past, 

Brittle with relics, 
Wind-bitten towers and castles 


With sham ghosts! 


R. S. Thomas’s poem ‘Welsh Landscape’ mourns the lack of a contemporary 
Welsh nation-state, and a tendency to live in the past rather than in the present 
or future. Yet it also reveals the centrality of history to Welshness. History, 
indeed, helped to form Welsh identity over the centuries, and its ‘repeated and 
sustained use’ was one factor that differentiated Wales from England.’ As seen 
in Chapter 1, Welsh historical culture was expressed in a range of ways and 
forms, from poems and pedigrees to narrative accounts and material objects. 
Welsh historical culture could be defensive, mobilised to fight back against 
English slurs. Yet this is defence in the form of that which ‘is spoken, written, 
or made in defence of something or someone; that offers justification or support 
against criticism’ rather than as ‘a person, attitude, expression etc... that rejects, 
challenges, and is oversensitive to real or perceived criticism’.? Although there is 
no doubt that Welsh patriots were irked by hostile representations, outside times 
of heightened tension they were seemingly capable of laughing at themselves or 
simply ignoring comic stereotyping. When, as during the early 1640s, English 
representations of the Welsh became actively hostile the Welsh gentry launched 
political responses. Welsh historical culture also had an assertive or self-con- 
fident aspect which stemmed from Welsh pride in their people’s difference, 
their ancient history, and their knowledge of ancient traditions and distinctions. 


1 R. S. Thomas, ‘Welsh Landscape’, in Collected Poems 1945-1990 (London, 2000), p. 37. 
Quoted in M. Johnes, “History and the Making and Remaking of Wales’, History, 100: 343 
(2015), 667-84, at p. 667. 

? Johnes situates the beginning of this tendency in the eighteenth century, yet the preoccu- 
pation with history clearly began significantly earlier; Johnes, ‘History and the Making and 
Remaking of Wales’, p. 668. 

> My emphasis. OED ‘defensive, adj. and n.’ OED Online. Oxford University Press, March 
2020. Web. 28 May 2020. 
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It was most evident within Wales itself, as seen in Welsh houses and entertain- 
ments, Welsh support for historical endeavours, and in the defence of the place 
of the Welsh within the history of Britain, but it is also apparent within English- 
authored texts or those aimed at English audiences. 

This chapter builds on the explanations of the wide-ranging historical forms 
in Chapter 1 and explores the character of Welsh historical culture.* It will 
discuss that culture’s dual nature, as assertive and self-confident as well as 
defensive. The chapter investigates the defensive arguments made by Welsh or 
pro-Welsh English writers against jibes and dismissals of Welshness. It then goes 
on to discuss the assertively proud identity preserved in Welsh historical forms. 


A defensive history? 


Wales is undeniably at the geographical margin of Britain, and has continually 
been viewed as part of the geographical, social, and economic periphery of the 
island. Peripheries have been defined as geographically distant from the centre 
and less able to influence mainstream society. They are identified, particularly 
by dominant groups or nations, with the past rather than with dynamic change, 
and have a tendency to be marginalised or othered by those at the centre.’ 
Historians have made the case that seventeenth-century Wales fitted into the 
category of a peripheral society.® Stereotyping is one aspect of othering, and the 
Welsh have certainly been stereotyped by English writers, politicians and institu- 
tions since records began. After the Edwardian Conquest of 1282 Wales and its 
people were variously portrayed as dangerous, backward, and barbarous, though 
this representation softened somewhat during the fifteenth century. Following 
the Acts of Union from 1536-43 representations became increasingly comical, 
though they continued to mock the poverty and backwardness of Welsh men 
and women. The ‘Taffy’ stereotype was a consistent feature of early modern 


See p. 23 for a discussion of the term ‘historical culture’. 

The concepts of centre and periphery have been challenged extensively since their 
introduction in the 1960s and wide adoption by a number of academic disciplines. V. 
Rampton and M. Maguire, ‘Russia on Edge: Centre and Periphery in Contemporary Russian 
Culture’, Studies in East European Thought, 63:2 (2011), 87-94, at p. 88; A. Komer, ‘Space 
and Asymmetric Difference in Historical Perspective: An Introduction’, in T. Hauswedell, 
A. Koémer and U. Tiedau (eds), ReMapping Centre and Periphery: Asymmetrical Encounters in 
European and Global Contexts (London, 2019), pp. 1-14. 
© Although it is also now argued that peripheral societies are also able to amend or adapt 
ideas from the ‘centre’ into local knowledge and practices that have little to do with the 
original intentions of their creator (or presumably creator society). For example, S. G. Ellis, 
‘Centre and Periphery in the Tudor State’, in Robert Tittler and Norman L. Jones (eds), 
A Companion to Tudor History (Oxford, 2004), pp. 133-50, at pp. 133-5; T. Thornton, 
‘Nationhood at the Margin: Identity, Regionality and the English Crown in the Seventeenth 
Century’, in L. Scales and O. Zimmer (eds), Power and the Nation in European History 
(Cambridge, 2005), pp. 232-47; Kémer, ‘Space and Asymmetric Difference’, p. 2. 
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drama, polemic, and literature for rich and poor, particularly in London. The 
stereotype’s existence and contemporary pervasiveness, however, led to an expec- 
tation that the Welsh were insecure about their identity and historical culture. 

The comic depiction of Welsh men and women was certainly highly visible 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Welsh characters in Shakespeare’s 
plays outnumbered those of any of the other archipelagic nations, and featured 
in the work of Thomas Dekker, Edmund Spenser, Ben Jonson, Thomas Nashe, 
and many others.’ Broadly speaking, the Welsh were stereotyped as poor, 
ignorant, superstitious, credulous, pompous, and obsessed with genealogy and 
cheese. They were depicted using a kind of pidgin English, giving long-winded 
speeches and having a misplaced pride in their heritage and family. It was, as 
Lloyd Bowen has argued, a stereotype that placed the English in an automatic 
position of superiority and civility as compared to their ‘backward’ neighbours.® 
The Welsh interest in their national, regional, and familial past was at the 
centre of the English stereotype of Welshness.’ English writers emphasised the 
‘otherness’ in the Welsh historical obsession, building a negative identity for 
the Welsh that they could contrast to English preeminence. The sheer depth 
of interest in genealogy and kinship connections provided early modern Wales 
with a ‘particular identity that set it apart from contemporary English customs’, 
despite the existence of a corresponding interest in lineage in England." Some 
modern English historians also recognise this difference. Jan Broadway justified 
restricting her study to England on the grounds that the Welsh ‘formed commu- 
nities that are set as separate and distinct from the English as the French, 
Germans, Italians or Spanish’.! 

There is now over one hundred years of scholarship dealing with the 
English stereotype of the Welsh. Historians, literary scholars and writers have 
commented on the nature of the stereotype, its appearance in a wide range of 
media, and what it signified for Anglo-Welsh relations. There is consensus about 
the stereotype’s features and evolution.” As might be expected, the emphasis of 


7 W. Maley and P. Schwyzer, ‘Introduction: A Welsh Correction’, in Maley and Schwyzer 


(eds), Shakespeare and Wales: From the Marches to the Assembly (London, 2010), pp. 1-5, at pp. 2, 
4; J. O. Bartley, ‘The Development of a Stock Character, iii: The Stage Welshman (to 1800)’, 
Modern Language Review, xxxviii (1943), 284-88. 

SL. Bowen, ‘Representations of Wales and the Welsh during the Civil Wars and 
Interregnum’, Historical Research, 77:197 (2004), 358-76, at p. 360. 

° See Chapter 1, pp. 29-30. 

10 N. M. W. Powell, ‘Genealogical Narratives and Kingship in Medieval Wales’, in R. 
Radulescu and E. D. Kennedy (eds), Broken Lines: Genealogical Literature in Medieval Britain 
and France (Turnhout, 2008), pp. 175-202, at p. 175; P. Lord, Words with Pictures: Welsh Images 
and Images of Wales in the Popular Press, 1640-1860 (Aberystwyth, 1995), p. 38. 

4 Altough on the other hand, there is clearly some hybridity in English border counties. 
J. Broadway, “No Historie So Meete”: Gentry Culture and the Development of Local History in 
Elizabethan and Early Stuart England (Manchester, 2006), p. 8. 

See, for example, Bowen, ‘Representations of Wales and the Welsh’; W. J. Hughes, Wales 
and the Welsh in English Literature from Shakespeare to Scott (Wrexham, 1924); Lord, Words with 
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the characterisation varied not significantly in content, but in tone, depending 
on the nature of the Anglo-Welsh relationship. From the fifteenth century 
to the 1640s, therefore, it was comical and satirical, reflecting the compar- 
ative peace and stability of the political situation. The tone of the stereoype 
changed significantly with the breakdown of the relationship between king 
and parliament in 1641, and until at least the 1650s the Welsh were depicted 
in a hostile manner by English parliamentarian polemicists. There is no doubt 
that the pamphlets of the 1640s were intended to belittle and attack an enemy 
whose potential contribution to the royalist cause might be considerable. There 
was considerable uniformity in the Welsh royalist allegiance, and it is likely 
that the parliamentarian attacks bore at least some responsibility for that.’ It 
is hard to demonstrate convincingly, however, that the anti-Welsh stereotype, at 
least before 1642, had a significant impact on Welsh selfperception or Welsh 
historical culture. It is equally difficult to locate any defensive response to the 
stereotype itself before 1642." 

The absence of such a response is perhaps attributable on the one hand 
to the kinds of evidence left behind, or on the other to the different mental 
worlds of the early modern individual.” It may be that the stage Welshman 
was as amusing to the Welsh gentleman visiting London as an English country 
bumpkin was to his English counterpart. It may be that he railed against it in 
conversations with Welsh friends. It is extremely hard to recover these kinds 
of emotional responses. Anti-Welsh incidents were sometimes mentioned 
in correspondence and comic Welsh stereotypes in poems, and there exists 
within North-East Welsh archives one contemporary collection of anti-Welsh 
pamphlets.'© The most that can decisively be extracted from the existence of 
these mentions is that Welsh stereotypical representations interested some of 
the Welsh gentry. There was no significant public political or literary reaction 
until the publication of antiWelsh printed parliamentarian pamphlets from 
1642. The anti-Welsh current in these pamphlets was mentioned within a Welsh 


Pictures; Maley and Schwyzer (eds), Shakespeare and Wales; M. Stoyle, ‘Caricaturing Cymru: 
Images of the Welsh in the London Press, 1642-46’, in D. E. S. Dunn (ed.), War and Society 
in Medieval and Early Modern Britain (Liverpool, 2000), pp. 162-79. 

BM. Stoyle, Soldiers & Strangers: An Ethnic History of the English Civil War (New Haven, CT, 
2005), p. 31. 

4 Peter Lord only identifies one response after 1642, by the royalist historian and writer 
James Howell. J. Howell, Parly of Beasts; or Morpandra, Queen of the Inchanted Island (London, 
1660), pp. 122-3. Quoted in Lord, Words with Pictures, p. 45. 

5 For example, autobiographical writings took place mostly in the plural, rather than 
individual, and had the purpose of providing continuity between past and future, bringing 
generations together across time. J. S. Amelang, The Flight of Icarus: Artisan Autobiography in 
Early Modern Europe (Stanford, CA, 1998), pp. 33, 183. 

‘6 NLW, Wynnstay Printed vol. 1: Welsh Tracts 1641-49; Wynnstay Printed vol. 2: Welsh 
Tracts, 1628-1742; Bangor University Archives, MS 422: Book of verse, c.1620s, p. 20: ‘A libel 
made upon a Welshman’ and p. 105: ‘Upon a man of Wales’. 
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petition to parliament.” The petition addressed the ‘ludibrious contempt’ 
shown to the Welsh, and requested that parliament acted to tame the press. 

The Welsh reaction against the parliamentarian pamphlets in 1642 provides 
an interesting counterpoint to their relative silence prior to that point. The 
available evidence indicates that until 1642, while the Welsh were mocked for 
their historical obsession and pride in their past, it was not something that they 
felt especially prompted to defend. A less charged atmosphere returned again 
after the Restoration. James Howell’s Parly of Beasts, a Restoration era allegory 
that decried Commonwealth radicalism in religion and politics, described the 
English jibes against the Welsh thus: ‘she twits her ever and anon with Leeks 
and Cheese, though both tend, the one to the commendation of the Nation, 
the other of the country’. Howell argues that both are symbols of good things: 
the former of Welsh bravery in battle, and the latter of a fruitful country with 
good pasture.” Howell’s is a confident defence. While the Welsh may be 
legitimately portrayed as victims of ‘othering’ and marginalisation by modern 
historians, therefore, this representation may not reflect the Welsh selfimage 
in the majority of the early modern period. One attack that the Welsh were 
prepared to defend against much more consistently was that of Polydore Vergil, 
William Camden and other European or English writers on the British History 
which gave Wales and its people a favoured place in the history of the islands 
as the original inhabitants. Yet it is hard to label this reaction as defensive in 
nature. On the contrary, Welsh defences of the British history should be read as 
assertions of Welsh ancientness and pride.’° They are symptomatic of a broader 
confidence in Welsh historical culture, even though the methods through which 
that culture was expressed changed over time. 


An assertive history? 


One critical feature of the Welsh stereotype was the Welshman’s proverbial 
pride in his ancestry. This pride is one of two principal aspects of the assertive 
character of Welsh historical culture. Pride in one’s contemporary family 
achievements and virtues, one’s lineage, and the history of the Welsh nation 
are evident in documentary and material evidence from the early modern 
period. The North-East Welsh gentry, for example, continued to be deeply 
involved in Welsh historical culture throughout the seventeenth century. They 
proudly displayed their connections to other important families and to the 


"See Chapters 9 and 10 for a more detailed exploration of these exchanges and their impli- 
cations for Civil War allegiance. 

'S Anon., The Humble Petition of Many Hundred Thousands, inhabiting the Thirteene Shires of 
Wales (London, 1642), p. 3. 

Howell, Parly of Beasts, p. 122. 

70 An argument also made by Juliette Wood in relation to Welsh folklore. J. Wood, 
‘Perceptions of the Past in Welsh Folklore Studies’, Folklore, 108 (1997), 93-102, at p. 93. 
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Welsh past in their houses, their manuscript collections, their writings and 
their monuments. They were able to combine this involvement and pride in 
Welsh historical culture with an interest in foreign news, London trends, and 
social signifiers beyond Wales. They described themselves as Welsh. This was 
not a shrinking culture that saw itself as declining. The Welsh gentry of the 
seventeenth century would not have recognised descriptions of them as having 
abandoned Welshness. They most certainly would have bridled at a charge of 
having discounted Welsh history.”! The second aspect of this assertive character 
was in the continued enthusiasm for, and defence of, the British History and for 
the status of the Welsh as the original inhabitants of the whole island. Although 
Polydore Vergil certainly did land a significant blow to the reputation of the 
British History, reports of its death at his hands have been greatly exaggerated. 
Many Welsh humanists and antiquaries respected or defended the British 
History in its entirety, and others extracted from it arguments about the Welsh 
as the aboriginal British which formed the basis of similarly confident and 
assertive images of historical Welshness. 

It is a mistake to assume that Welsh historical culture (in terms of the Celtic 
Church and the Tudor inheritance) was ‘appropriated’ by the English for their 
own purposes without any involvement of, or benefit to, the Welsh themselves.” 
Indeed one analysis of postcolonialism and Wales describes a historically 
ambivalent relationship of the Welsh to their neighbours - one characterised 
by admiration and advantage as well as misgivings about English power and 
influence.”® A straightforward argument of cultural appropriation, therefore, 
denies the early modern Welsh gentry and Welsh writers their own agency. 
Much of this critique hinges on the question of anglicisation, and the extent 
to which the Welsh gentry had sold out, aiming to become English. The 
Welsh gentry’s enthusiasm for participation in local and central government, 
for London visits, for learning and writing English and for participating in 
the early Reformation-era legitimisation of the Church of England have been 
portrayed as part and parcel of the same phenomenon. The Welsh gentry, 
according to this hypothesis, longed to become English, and they betrayed their 


“1 A. Coward, ‘Exiled Trojans or the Sons of Gomer: Wales’s Origins in the Long Eighteenth 
Century’, in L. Jensen (ed.), The Roots of Nationalism: National Identity Formation in Early 
Modern Europe, 1600-1815 (Amsterdam, 2016), pp. 167-81, at p. 168. 

22, Roberts, ‘Tudor Wales’, pp. 8, 10-11; Stoyle, ‘Caricaturing Cymru’, p. 1118. 

°C. Williams, ‘Problematising Wales: An Exploration in  Postcolonialism and 
Historiography’, in J. Aaron and C. Williams (eds), Postcolonial Wales (Cardiff, 2005), pp. 
3-22, at pp. 4-5, 9, 13. 

4 For examples of the anglicisation argument since the twentieth century, many since 
rebutted or substantially modified, see W. Llewelyn Williams, The Making of Modern Wales: 
Studies in the Tudor Settlement of Wales (1919); D. Williams, A History of Modern Wales (1950), 
p. 89; M. Hechter, Internal Colonialism: The Celtic Fringe in British National Development, 
1536-1966 (1975), pp. 110-11; M. Stoyle, ‘English “Nationalism”, Celtic Particularism, and 
the English Civil War’, HJ, 43 (2000), 1113-28, at p. 1117; H. Kearney, The British Isles: A 
History of Four Nations (Cambridge, 2006), p. 173. 
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culture in doing so. Prys Morgan, while acknowledging the continuance of the 
Welsh language amongst the gentry, dismissed their ‘attitudes’ as anglicised and 
unsupportive of Welsh culture.” 

The anglicisation hypothesis is not without its merits. It is helpful in 
exploring changes affecting Wales and the Welsh in the sixteenth century, and 
there is no doubt that the evidence at its foundation is sound. Many of the 
Welsh gentry did follow the fashions and enthusiastically seek connections 
and favour in England. The strength and vitality of bardic culture did decline. 
Sally Harper has shown how the Welsh gentry became increasingly attracted 
to English musical forms rather than traditional Welsh ones.”° English did 
become the standard written language of the gentry (and, indeed, officialdom). 
Yet in its simplest form the anglicisation hypothesis is also highly reductive. 
It situates identity and history too heavily in the continued predominance of 
bardic culture and the written everyday use of the Welsh language. It is often a 
function of periodisation, and a natural inclination for historians of earlier or 
later periods to find distinctiveness or change in their period in opposition to 
other ages.’ Such pattern-seeking requires the compression of evidence about 
regard for the Welsh language across two hundred years into anecdotes from, for 
example, 1659, 1688, and 1723.78 

English literacy did not mean that the Welsh language was lost. A Welsh identity, 
as is clear in later centuries, was also possible without a fluency in the language, 
and it was, and ever has been, possible for a person to have multiple identities 
- being from Denbigh, from North-East Wales, being Welsh, and being part of 
‘England’ or later the United Kingdom.” There is a parallel here with the complex 


5 P. Morgan, ‘From a Death to a View: The Hunt for the Welsh Past in the Romantic 
Period’, in E. Hobsbawm and T. Ranger (eds), The Invention of Tradition (Cambridge, 2012), 
pp. 43-100, at p. 44. 

6 Harper also demonstrates that this was by no means universal, and that the chronological 
parameters of the change were ‘untidy’. Even so, it is possible to speculate that the survival of 
Welsh music is perhaps underestimated in the seventeenth century. Correspondence collec- 
tions and accounts demonstrate wider employment of fiddlers, crowthers, and harpists than 
Harper cites in this volume, though with the wide scope of her book it is asking too much to 
expect a comprehensive consideration of the period 1640 onwards. S. Harper, Music in Welsh 
Culture before 1650: A Study of the Principal Sources (Abingdon, 2007), pp. 298-304. 

71 The Welsh nationalist movement, from the mid-nineteenth century onwards, has also 
been influential ideologically in both the direction of study and the emphasis on the language 
and a sense of betrayal. Coward, ‘Exiled Trojans’, p. 169; N. Evans and H. Pryce, ‘Writing 
a Small Nation’s Past: States, Race and Historical Culture’, in N. Evans and H. Pryce (eds), 
Writing a Small Nation’s Past: Wales in Comparative Perspective, 1850-1950 (Farnham, 2013), 
pp. 3-30, at p. 19; Morgan, ‘A Nation of Nonconformists: Thomas Rees (1815-88) and 
Nonconformist History’, pp. 97-109, at pp. 103, 107-08. 

8 For example, Morgan, ‘From a Death to a View’, p. 48. 

9 Cust and Lake have observed similar interactions between local and national identities 
within England. L. Bowen, ‘Fashioning Communities: The County Community in Early 
Modern Wales’, in J. Eales and A. J. Hopper (eds), The County Community in Seventeenth- 
Century England and Wales (Hatfield, 2012), pp. 77-99, at pp. 97-9; R. Cust and P. Lake, 
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negotiation of identity in the modern era. It would be interesting to examine 
seventeenth-century Welsh identities in the light of Kirsty Bohata’s discussions of 
post-colonial ‘hybridity’, for example.*° Perhaps a less uncomplicatedly anachronistic 
argument relates to Martin Johnes’s arguments about twentieth-century Wales and 
Welshness, that ‘national identity was not something that was imposed upon the 
Welsh people by history. People chose to be Welsh and they chose what this meant 
to them.”*! This is a recognisable pattern in the early modern period as well. A seven- 
teenth-century Welsh gentleman could be an MP with a rented house in London, 
support local bardic culture, research Welsh history using manuscripts and poetry, 
value the British History, and yearn for influence within the English state.*” 

Prys Morgan has described the ‘heroic’ struggle of early modern scholars to 
defend Welsh traditions. Arguing that the Welsh no longer appeared to have a 
distinct history outside of that which was either discredited or contributed to 
English traditions, he believed that this ‘had a debilitating effect on the self-con- 
fidence of the Welsh’.*? This is not easy to see in the early modern assertive 
defences of Welsh history. Neither is it particularly evident in the research 
activities of late seventeenth-century scholars such as Dr Humphrey Humphreys 
or Dr William Lloyd. Stepping outside the Welsh nonconformist tradition of 
focusing on seventeenth-century radicals and the rise of romanticism in the 
eighteenth century, it is possible to conceive of a selfconfident Welsh historical 
culture in a rapidly changing world. Early modern Welsh gentry were proud to 
identify and describe themselves as Welsh. Philip Jenkins has described the incli- 
nation of Welshmen to identify themselves as such as ‘ethnic self-identification’.** 

In history and poetry the Welsh depicted themselves as a different ‘race’, 
separate yet living alongside the English. Those exiled from North-East Wales, 
either due to work or political affiliation, complained of missing their homeland 
and sought the company of fellow Welshmen. In 1648 Edward Lloyd, a gentleman 
with estates either side of the Shropshire/Flintshire border, bemoaned how his 
‘Trish & wealch Harpes are sequestred & silenced, I must theirfore desire to 
obliege me with yours, that I loose not the little Judgment & great delight I 
haue in our natural & British Musicke: the house called llanuorda ... was neuer 
without this Heirogliphicke of our Country & Nation’.»* Jonathan Edwardes, 
archdeacon of Derry, was one such Welshman. Writing to his nephew in 1679, 
he spoke of his ‘Native love to my own Countrey’ and bemoaned the fact that 
he had not ‘heard from any of my friends of Wales’.*° Others would entrust their 


Gentry Culture and the Politics of Religion: Cheshire on the Eve of Civil War (Manchester, 2018), 
p. 6. 
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31M. Johnes, Wales since 1939 (Manchester, 2012), p. 4. 
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33. P. Morgan, The Eighteenth Century Renaissance (Llandybie, 1981), p. 17. 

4 P. Jenkins, A History of Modern Wales 1536-1990 (London, 1992), p. 66. 

5 Bodl., Ashmole 1825 fol. 133: Edward Lloyd to ‘Cosen Tom’, NP, ND. 

36 NLW, MS 11449E fol. 6: Jonathan Edwardes to John Jones Junior, Newtown, Ireland, 28 
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letters only to their Welsh ‘Country men’ or kinsmen, socialising with them in 
a particular tavern in Dublin.” Bishop William Lloyd made frequent references 
to Welshness - either to identify kin, to explain his ‘rules’ for appointing only 
Welsh-speaking or bilingual ministers, or to describe the behaviour of others 
towards his fellow Welshmen.*® The flurry of Welshmen involved in national 
politics and church life in the late seventeenth century was used as evidence 
that “Wales can produce Geniuses not inferior to other Parts of the King’s 
Dominion’.*” Welshmen were confident and proud in describing themselves 
thus. Even when petitioning a hostile parliament, they vowed they were willing 
to fight foreign enemies who would invade ‘the British Nation’.*” Within Wales 
itself this regard for Welshness resulted in an enthusiasm for, and display of, 
historical culture and participation in traditional views of the British History. 


Confidence, display, and support 


Seventeenth-century Welsh historical culture, with its emphasis on ancient 
lineage, the prodigious display of heraldry, and the British History, may have 
been conservative in comparison to English equivalents, but it did not lack 
confidence. Welsh gentlemen wore their heritage openly, and they displayed 
visual evidence of their lineage and history across multiple media. In the 
Civil War it was displayed on trumpet banners and cavalry colours.*! New or 
updated pedigrees were commissioned for contemporary families and written for 
historical figures throughout the period 1640 to 1688, and well beyond. From 
the 1670s onwards this led to the enthusiastic answering of English and fellow 
Welsh antiquaries’ queries about manuscripts, rare books, and artefacts. Some 
of these even included accounts of events written via the medium of genealogy, 
such as ‘A Genealogical Account of Owen Glendower’, copied out of a book 
of pedigrees owned by Mr Thomas Ellis, rector of Dolgellau, and published in 
John Thomas’s History of the Island of Anglesey, designed as an appendix to Henry 


Oct. 1679. 

37 WRO, CR2017/TP105/3: Roger Pyers to Pyers Pennant, Killilongford, Ireland, 5 July 
1670; CR2017/TP105/5: Roger Pyers to Pyers Pennant, Killilongford, Ireland, 16 Nov. 1672. 
8 Bodl., MS Tanner 36 fol. 22: Bishop William Lloyd to Archbishop Sancroft, n.p., 4 May 
1681; MS Tanner 35 fol. 113: Bishop William Lloyd to Archbishop Sancroft, n.p., 25 Oct. 
1682; MS Tanner 35 fol. 119: Bishop William Lloyd to Rev. Mr Maurice, n.p., 30 Oct. 1682. 
°° Bodl., MS Eng Misc fol. 5: Memoirs of the Life of Dr Henry Maurice, communicated by 
Dr Wynne, Chancellor of St Asaph, 1742, p. 38. 

#9 Anon., The Humble Petition of Many Hundred Thousands, inhabiting within the Thirteene Shires 
of Wales (1642), p. 6. 

“| The Deputy Herald Griffith Hughes sent John Thelwall a banner he had produced, with 
instructions as tohow it could be attached to Thelwall’s trumpeter’s instrument, along with 
a promise that Thelwall’s pedigree card would be sent along shortly. B. E. Howells (ed.), 
A Calendar of Letters Relating to North Wales, 1533-c.1700 (Cardiff, 1967), p. 188; TNA, SP 
28/346: Accounts of Sir Thomas Myddelton, 1643 (unpaginated receipt). 
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Rowlands’s Mona Antiqua Restaurata, as well as Rowlands’s own pedigrees of ‘the 
Cornwal family’ and the ‘Cynethian family’ .*” 

As in other communities and networks throughout Europe in the early 
modern period there was considerable support by the Welsh gentry for those 
researching their history and antiquities.*? Throughout the seventeenth century 
the Welsh gentry opened their libraries to each other and to reputable fellow 
enthusiasts. Sir John Wynn wrote in his ‘History’ of manuscripts he had 
consulted, and histories related by other gentlemen. His interest and support for 
Welsh history was rewarded with a posthumous dedication by Robert Vaughan 
in 1662. As Sir John had died, Vaughan dedicated the volume to his son Sir 
Richard Wynn, for ‘your goodnesse and your interest in the subject, as lineally 
descended from the Princes of Northwales’.** One circle of Welsh antiquaries 
in the first half of the seventeenth century consisted of men such as Robert 
Vaughan of Hengwrt, John Jones of Gellilyfdy, William Maurice of Cefn-y- 
braich, and the poet and genealogist Evan Llwyd Jeffrey. Vaughan corresponded 
with Sir Symonds D’Ewes, John Selden and translated Brut y Tywysogion for 
Archbishop James Ussher.*? Although Vaughan’s principal printed work relates 
to a dispute between North and South Wales about the powers of the princes of 
North Wales, his self-declared interest in ‘chronology’ and expertise in genealogy 
is evident in this work, records of his manuscript works, his collections, and 
his correspondence with others.*° In 1661 Percy Enderbie wrote of the ‘civil 
ities of the gentry’ and the ‘help of a good Library of Sir Edward Morgans of 
Lantarnam’ in South Wales.” 

In the case of the Davies family of Gwysaney and Llanerch an interest in 
history and genealogy spanned the generations, dating back to the poet and 


® A manuscript in Bangor University Archives suggests that Dr Humphrey Humphreys had 


some hand in the compilation of the Glyndwr material. J. Thomas, A History of the Island of 
Anglesey, from its first invasion by the Romans, until finally acceded to the crown of England... serving 
as a supplement to Rowland’s Mona antiqua restaurata (London, 1775), pp. 75-83; H. Rowlands, 
Mona Antiqua Restaurata. An Archaeological Discourse on the Antiquities, Natural and Historical, 
of the Isle of Anglesey, the ancient seat of the Druids, 164, 168; Bangor, Henblas A 4: Book of 
Pedigrees and biography of Dr Humphrey Humphreys, p. 258. 

*® Huws, Medieval Welsh Manuscripts, p. 22. 

“4 Vaughan refers to Wynn’s stake in the argument rather than his ‘interest’ in the subject 
in any other way. Examples at NLW, MS 23289B: History of the Gwydir Family, fols 18, 19v, 
35, 79v; R. Vaughan, British antiquities revived, or, A friendly contest touching the soveraignty of the 
three princes of Wales in ancient times (London, 1662), sig A 2. 

J. G. Jones, ‘Scribes and Patrons in the Seventeenth Century’, in P. H. Jones and E. Rees 
(eds), A Nation and its Books: A History of the Book in Wales (Aberystwyth, 1998), pp. 83-92, at 
p. 87; M. D. Evans, ‘Robert Powell Vaughan (1591/2-1667), Antiquary’, ODNB. 

4° Vaughan, British Antiquities Revived, pp. 40-4; Bodl., MS Carte 261, p. 55: A Catalogue of 
Sir Thomas Mostyn’s MSS at Glodaith Flintshire. 

7 P. Enderbie, Cambria triumphans, or, Brittain in its perfect lustre (London, 1661), p. [v] 
(unpaginated). 
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man of letters Gruffydd ap Ieuan ap Llywelyn Fychan (c. 1485-1553).*8 Robert 
Davies II (1581-1633) was praised for his way of preserving the manuscripts and 
allowing other scholars to access them, though Robert Davies IV (1658-1710) 
developed these interests much further. He built up a nationally significant 
collection of medieval Welsh manuscripts by borrowing, copying, buying, and 
otherwise acquiring them. A 1778 catalogue of the Gwysaney libraries includes 
over 1,700 printed books, 800 pamphlets and ninety-three manuscripts.*? Davies 
married Leticia, daughter of Sir John Vaughan of Trawsgoed in Cardiganshire 
- himself known for having large collections of Welsh manuscripts. Letters to 
Davies frequently contained asides relating to his collections. Davies was a 
member of a circle of men interested in Welsh history and theology. Others 
in that circle included William Lloyd, bishop of St Asaph, and Humphrey 
Humphreys, dean and later bishop of Bangor. More widely, Davies was a 
frequent correspondent of Edward Lhuyd, keeper of the Ashmolean, the Oxford 
antiquary Anthony Wood, and the theologian Henry Dodwell.*! Davies allowed 
Lhuyd access to his own material but also commented on the usefulness of 
others’ libraries and obtained access to them on Lhuyd’s behalf. In return he 
was allowed to transcribe manuscripts from collections in Lhuyd’s care.*” 

The responses to Edward Lhuyd’s research enquiries throughout Wales in the 
late seventeenth century demonstrate this freedom of access and aid. In what 
would be a modern scholar’s dream, Sir Roger Mostyn gave Lhuyd ‘constant 
free Access to his Library and the use of any Manuscript elsewhere, when ever | 
desired it’, and he received ‘the same favours’ from Dr Humphrey Humphreys 
when bishop of Hereford, as well as his ‘ever Honoured Patrons’ Robert Davies 
Esqr of Llannerch, and John Lloyd of Aberllefenni, Merionethshire and many 
more.’ Lhuyd describes how in general in Wales he had ‘receiv’d the utmost 
Civility from Persons of all Qualities; not only as to Hospitality, which I leave to 
the Observation of Strangers, but also in their Readiness in Communicating any 
Manuscript; and in mentioning or shewing any thing in their Neighbourhood’. 
The practice of borrowing, copying, returning, and lending to favoured fellow 
enthusiasts was common, and is also referred to extensively in the letters of 


48H. D. Emanuel, ‘The Gwysaney Manuscripts’, NLWJ, 7 (1952), 326-43, at p. 326. 

® NLW, Gwysaney 54: Catalogue of the books and manuscripts in Llanerch library, 1778. 
°° For example, NLW, MS 1595E (unfoliated): Samuel Edgeley to Robert Davies, Acton, 18 
May 1686; NLW, Gwysaney 60A: L. Davies to Robert Davies, n.p., 17 June 1700 (?). 

| Bodl., MS Tanner 26 fol. 39: Robert Davies to Anthony Wood, Llanerch, 9 Nov. 1691. 
* Bodl., MS Ashmole 1814 fol. 394: Robert Davies to Edward Lhuyd, n.p., 28 Oct. 1701; 
MS Ashmole 1814 fol. 398: Robert Davies IV to Robert Davies V, Llanerch, 31 Mar. 1705. 
3 Bodl., MS Ashmole 1815, fols 31-2: David Eyton, London, to Edward Lloyd, Llanforda, 
31 July 1680; MS Ashmole 1817b, fols 379-80: Dr John Wynne, Caerwys, to Edward Lhuyd, 
Oxford, 7 Aug. 1686; NLW, Peniarth MS 427, fols 38-9: Edward Lhwyd to David Lloyd, n.p., 
July 1685; E. Lhuyd, Archzeologia Britannica... (Oxford, 1707), p. [8] (unpaginated). 

+ Lhuyd’s catalogue of ancient British manuscripts gives a fair outline of most important 
manuscripts available, particularly in North-East Welsh gentry houses, towards the end of the 
seventeenth century. Lhuyd, Archzologia Britannica, pp. 254-65. 
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Thomas Mostyn, Humphrey Humphreys, and William Lloyd in the late 1670s 
and 1680s. These three men were also connected to Lhuyd and his circle. 
Lhuyd particularly complimented Humphreys’s historical abilities, while others 
commented on his skills in the ‘British language’. Mostyn’s brother Richard 
continued the links with Lhuyd, corresponding about the Welsh language, antiq- 
uities, and manuscripts at Mostyn and in the wider region.” Humphreys, Mostyn, 
and Lloyd all used pedigrees, charters, and monastic documents to investigate the 
history of the people and region in which they lived. They used kinship ties to 
locate, acquire, and copy manuscripts that would aid in their work. 

Judging from the subscription list prefacing Archaeologia Britannia, the Welsh 
gentry and clergy were also keen financial supporters of antiquarian study on 
the topic of their homeland - few prominent Welsh families are absent from 
the list.°*° Welsh antiquaries such as Humphreys were important in encouraging 
others to publish their work. William Wynne’s edition of David Powel’s ‘History 
of Wales’ included an epistle dedicatory to Dr Humphreys in which Wynne 
decried the neglect of ‘the Welsh History, and other British Antiquities’. He 
noted Humphreys’s knowledge of Welsh history which made him the fittest 
judge and dedicatee of his book while describing how Humphreys had ‘been 
pleased to encourage and promote the Design before it came to any Growth’. 
The activities of all of these gentlemen indicate the continued importance and 
relevance of Welsh history and manuscript collections throughout the seven- 
teenth century. The Welsh language was linked intimately to that research, 
and to the historical conception of Wales. Pedigrees, lives of the princes, and 
traditions of the North-East Welsh region were central to Welsh historical 
research. The early modern Welsh historical culture was ideologically founded 
upon an ordered society at whose core was a deep respect for lineage, patriarchal 
authority, and Welshness itself. Although Welsh conservative ideals and the 
Welsh self-image were under attack in this period, neither retreated in their 
culture of display or their connected ideals. 

These ideals connected the historical past to the present and the future. They 
formed, for many Welsh gentlemen, the ideological justification for the religious 
and political affiliation they chose in the upheavals of the seventeenth century. 
John Gwynfor Jones argued that Welsh concepts of gentility and authority, 
originating in medieval society and upheld by the bards and the gentry, were 
sustained until the Civil War and that they were destroyed by the time of the 
Restoration.*® As well as their ancient history as the original Britons, the Welsh 
valued the preservation of law and order, unchanging community structures, 


°° See Chapter 4 for a more detailed examination of Thomas Mostyn and his circle. 
‘Humphrey Humphreys (1648-1712)’, in DWB, pp. 395-6; N. Lloyd, ‘The Correspondence 
of Edward Lhuyd and Richard Mostyn’, FHSP, 25 (1971-2), 31-61, at pp. 41-54. 

© Lhuyd, Archzologia Britannica, pp. [1-2]. 

7 1D. Powel, The History of Wales, ed. William Wynne (London, 1697), sig. A 2. 

8 J. G. Jones, The Welsh Gentry 1536-1640: Images of Status, Honour and Authority (Cardiff, 
1998), p. 23. 
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loyalty to the sovereign power and the Church. The breadth and size of the 
gentry class in Wales meant that gentility was vested heavily in lineage and 
virtue (the latter springing from the former), and communal identity based on a 
common heritage.” The evidence of these ideals being displayed in practice and 
rhetoric suggests that they were significantly influential at least until the end of 
the seventeenth century. There was a widespread commitment to a hierarchical 
society, leading to a greater homogeneity of political and religious opinion 
across Welsh social groups.® Shaun Evans’s work on the Mostyn family demon- 
strates the centrality of these ideals to the Mostyns’ dominance. He connects 
their gentle status, or uchelwriaeth, to their legitimacy in exercising power and 
authority. According to Evans, the family patrimony provided ‘the past-pres- 
ent-perpetual vehicle of the dynasty’.*' The forms of Welsh historical culture 
discussed in Chapter | are evidence that, although elements were fictive, the 
‘past-present-perpetual’ was at the heart of Welsh identity and Welsh culture. It 
was the kernel at the centre of an imagined community, and had consequences 
for religion and politics far beyond the realm of ideas.” 


The British History continues 


The continued importance of the British History into the seventeenth century 
is One more way in which Welsh historical culture was confidently proclaimed. 
Grace Jones has claimed that the work of Humphrey Lhuyd and David Powel 
in defending the British History represented a refusal to relinquish a separate 
Welsh identity. The Welsh kings were lineal descendants of the ancient 
British kings, as opposed to the English monarchs, whose line at various points 
depended on conquest. The Welsh had a special place in Britain, and Lhuyd 
and Powel upheld that place. Their refusal to relinquish a separate Welshness 
outlasted these two authors, however, and the British History survived in 
one form or another into the modern era.* Although in some quarters the 
Galfridian narrative was completely discredited, this was certainly not entirely 


° J. G. Jones, Concepts of Order and Gentility in Wales, 1540-1640 pp. xxii, xxv, 63, 93, 123, 
191. 

6 Bowen argues that commitment can be explained by gentry and clergy control of infor. 
mation. L. Bowen, ‘Information, Language, and Political Culture in Early Modern Wales’, 
P&P, 228 (2015), 125-58, at p. 128. 

6S, Evans, “To contynue in my bloud and name”: Reproducing the Mostyn Dynasty, 
c.1540-1692’ (University of Aberystwyth PhD thesis, 2013), pp. 9, 255. 

® Welsh royalism and allegiance to the Church of England are two examples of such conse- 
quences. They will be discussed in detail in Chapters 5 and 10. 

®& G,. Jones, ‘Early Modern Welsh Nationalism and the British History’, in S$. Mottram 
and S. Prescott (eds), Writing Wales, from the Renaissance to Romanticism (Farnham, 2012), pp. 
22-38, at p. 23. 

64 See H. Pryce, Writing Welsh History: Medieval Legacies and Modern Narratives (forthcoming), 
ch. 2. 
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true in others, both in Wales and England. Sir John Prise’s rebuttal was influ- 
ential for scholars such as Thomas Barlow of Queen’s College, Oxford (bishop 
of Lincoln from 1675) in 1656. Barlow wrote to a young friend hoping to be a 
lawyer that there were ‘diverse mistakes & extravagances in it, of which most old 
Historyes are guilty, that for the main tis a reall, and true story, and (amongst 
other reasons) the discourse of a learned Welsh antiquary hath induced me to 
be of this opinion’. Barlow argued that Geoffrey was the mere translator of 
the work from the original British source, and that there was ‘no iust reason to 
suspect the Brittish MS (whoever was the Authour of it) to be Altogether spuri- 
ous’.°° Barlow gives several arguments for knowing the British History alongside 
that of the Saxons and Normans, describing the Welsh as ‘the Anchient and 
first Inhabitants of this Iland’, described by Roman writers and featuring in the 
letters of St Paul.® This fed into an argument that, no matter the accuracy of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, the Welsh were the original Britons and due to their 
ancientness deserved a respect and honour in considerations of ‘English’ history 
as a whole. 

This argument was also popular in Welsh responses to critique and in 
justifications for Welsh histories. Edward Lhuyd’s preface to his Archzologia 
Britannica describes the Britons as ‘the First Planters of these Three Kingdoms’, 
while Henry Rowlands in Mona Restaurata writes of them as the ‘remains of 
the British nation’, and (rather unsurprisingly for an early modern clergyman) 
traces language back to Creation.®® References to ‘a very ancient British 
manuscript’ and the ‘genealogy of the Saints’, as well as ‘the British History’, 
demonstrate that despite the long-running arguments about the validity of the 
Welsh claims, they continued into the eighteenth century and were bolstered 
by new manuscript and archaeological practices.” The British History also fed 
into contemporary upheavals concerning the Church of England. As seen in 
Chapter 1, rhetoric about the ancient and pure Celtic or British Church was 
at the heart of the justifications for the Church of England in the sixteenth 
century. This continued into the mid-seventeenth century crises and beyond, 
however, as attacks on episcopacy prompted rebuttals from traditional episcopa- 
lians in Wales and England on the basis of its historicity in the Isles as well as its 
theological validity. In a 1642 petition episcopacy was described as ‘that forme 
which came into this Island with the first plantation of Religion here, and God 
so blest this Island, that Religion came in early with the first dawning of the day 
very neare or in the time of the Apostles themselves’.”° It is just one example of 


6 There is a marginal reference to Sir John Prise’s Defensio. Bodl., MS Eng. hist. c. 49: Copy 
of a letter from Thomas Barlow to a lawyer friend, 30 Oct. 1656. 

6° This was a widely held view. Ibid. 

ST Tbid. 

Lhuyd, Archzologia Britannica, sig. b.2; Rowlands, Mona Antiqua Restaurata, pp. 272, 295. 
Rowlands, Mona Antiqua Restaurata, p. 166. 

This defence of episcopacy will be further explored in Chapter 5, pp. 98-9, 103. BL, 
Harley MS 1980: Collection of Handwritten Welsh Tracts fol. 76 rv; The humble petition of 
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how the defence of religion and (ultimately) the Crown were intimately inter- 
woven with Welsh historical culture and self-image. 

Ancient British history was also employed for financial and legal reasons, for 
example, in interactions with local and central government. In November 1647 
the perennially indebted antiquary and prolific manuscript copyist John Jones 
of Gellilyfdy structured his protests about governmental financial demands 
using a framework of Welsh history. In a document that provided Jones’s own 
pedigree dating back to ‘Cyfynwall Moel Mud... being one of the owners of this 
land & supreme kinge of Bryttaen’ he argued that the liberties and estates of 
Welsh gentlemen had been better protected by ‘your petitioners auncestors in 
400 yeares warrs against the Romans, 600 yeares warrs against the Saxons, and 
200 yeares warres against the Normans’. Jones was spectacularly unsuccessful in 
his attempts to secure his freedom through an argument that the government 
was acting illegitimately and against the ancient rights and liberties of the 
Britons. His attempts to frame the protest thus are nonetheless interesting.” 
Jones argued that the new parliamentary assessments (as with royalist exactions 
during the First Civil War) were a breach of Welsh laws, and the rights of the 
Welsh gentlemen. John Jones was a man steeped in Welsh history, spending his 
considerable time while incarcerated for debt copying Welsh manuscripts and 
preserving the ancient Welsh past. For him, copying manuscripts was not solely 
an exercise in preserving the long-dead past (or in passing time in prison) but 
also a rhetorical strategy and a form of identity. Welsh history was not just an 
object for study but a way to assert rights and authority. 


Conclusion 


Welsh historical culture, with its emphasis on the ancient past, had a significant 
impact on contemporary seventeenth-century events. This impact stemmed 
from its assertive or self-confident character, and a firm belief in the claims that 
ancient British history gave the Welsh that they were the original inhabitants of 
the land, those who had ruled and worshipped in the land that became Britain. 
Welsh history was something proudly displayed, whether in words, material 
culture, or deeds, and English mockery did not change the nature or emphasis 


the Gentry, Ministers, and Free-holders, of the County of Flint, presented to his Majesty at York, the 
fourth of August, 1642; The humble petition of the Gentry, Clergy, and other Inhabitants, subscribed 
of the Counties of Flint, Denbigh, Mountgomery, Carnarvan, Anglesey, Merioneth, being the six Shires 
of Northwales, as was presented this present March the 15th 1641. 

“| Presumably Jones meant the legendary ancient British king Dyfnwal Moelmud. Elsewhere 
in his volume Jones condemned (in turn) the Commissioners of Array and the parliamen- 
tarian tax collectors who had imprisoned him. He railed against the Crown and parliament 
and petitioned for release multiple times. BL, Add MS 33374 fols 24v-29: The Answere of 
John Jones gent to the Wrongfull Impositiones of money Imposed uppon hym or his lands 
by and of the Parlament Officers agaynst the lawe & Justice of this land of Wales. 
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of such a display. Indeed, responses to English stereotyping were extremely rare. 
Public responses that survive were confined to points of tension and hostile 
representations. Welsh historical culture, as explored in Parts 2 and 3, under- 
pinned from 1642 the Welsh allegiance to the royalist and episcopalian cause. 
Its emphasis on the ancient Britishness of the Church of England was one 
factor in Welsh loyalty to that Church in its darkest times. The importance of 
kinship, lineage, and loyalty, as well as arguments concerning the Britishness of 
the Stuarts, are fundamental to explanations of Welsh royalism. 
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Connecting Welsh Historical Culture 


Welsh historical culture, as seen in Chapter 1, manifested itself in overlapping 
forms, including bardic poetry, narrative histories, manuscript collections, and 
material objects. It had a self-confident character, secure in its ancientness and 
value. Welsh historical culture served a number of crucial purposes. Many of 
these are similar to other historical cultures - after all, Wales had complex 
interwoven relationships with England, Ireland, and continental Europe, and 
it did not exist in a vacuum. One powerful purpose of Welsh historical culture 
was to create and then maintain continuity with the ancient and medieval 
Welsh past, providing stability at a time of intensely destabilising change. 
The field of memory studies has been of vital importance in analysing some 
of the practices and purposes of conservative cultures, and will be used in 
this chapter to explore how and why the Welsh gentry sought to create an 
impression of unchanging permanence, while incorporating new elements 
from England and Europe into their culture. Second, Welsh historical culture 
helped the Welsh gentry to demonstrate and display their status and the 
honour that attached to that status in terms of individuals and kindreds as 
well as the region or country more broadly. The gentry became keepers of that 
culture, as antiquaries and collectors of manuscripts and books. Finally, Welsh 
historical culture was one way to display kinship relationships publicly, both 
within and outside a region. 

Welsh historical culture was also distinctive from that which operated in 
England. Using again the metaphor of a recipe for “Welsh historical culture’, 
some ‘ingredients’ were distinctively Welsh, whilst others were common to 
historical cultures in England and continental Europe. The quantities, blend, 
and method by which all these ingredients were brought together renders 
the result distinctive. The Welsh language, bardic tradition and methods 
of recording lineage, the social and legal background to, for example, land 
ownership and compensation for injury, as well as the ways that the British 
History was used to assert the special place of the Welsh, are all unique to 
Wales. Equally there were shared forms and values, such as an interest in 
genealogy and heraldry, a stress on the importance of an ancient lineage, and 
an obsession with family and honour. These presented and then ebbed away 
at different points in Wales and England, and the composition of the groups 
to whom they were relevant differed. Chapter 3 will examine the purposes 
and the distinctiveness of Welsh historical culture. It will make connections 
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between the forms and character of Welsh historical culture, and will also 
discuss how English historical culture differed to that of Wales. It will discuss 
possible reasons for that difference, and connect them to the central themes 
of Parts 2 and 3 of this book: religion and royalism. 

Welsh historical culture could be made to serve many different purposes. 
There was the vitally important creation of communal identity and stability, and 
the perhaps more ephemeral decorative material aspect. It could be brought into 
play to assert the importance of a nation, but could also serve a minor Welsh 
gentleman attempting to claim an inheritance or make connections with a more 
important kinsman. There is not space here to discuss all the possible purposes 
and their permutations, so Chapter 3 will confine itself to three crucially 
important ways Welsh historical culture was used by Welsh gentry families in 
the period 1640-88: first, the creation of a fictive sense of unity, continuity, and 
stability; second, the public display and rhetorical framework of status (commu- 
nally and individually); finally, as an enactment of kinship relationships within 
and beyond a given region. 


Creating continuity and unity 


As Judith Pollmann and Erika Kuijpers have argued, all early modern claims to 
authority were legitimated by reference to the past. On the whole, premodern 
people ‘believed things to be true or legitimate only if they could also be proven 
to be old’.! An ancient history, a long lineage, and a culture rooted in the past 
could, therefore, be hugely important in creating, legitimating, and maintaining 
unity. As seen in Chapter 2, Welsh historical culture had a strongly self-confident 
aspect, one that sought to assert the importance of the Welsh within Britain, 
and which was effective in building and maintaining an imagined community. 
This imagined community had real political and social efficacy but was 
constructed on the basis of history, memory and myth. Welsh historical culture, 
as described in Chapter 1, was built on genealogical ‘evidences’, a tradition of 
poetry, prophecy, and myth, and an attempt to connect the long-dead forebears 
to contemporary gentry rulers and contemporary communities. The textual, 
material, and performative aspects of that culture formed a culture of memory - 
of Welsh aboriginality, of the Welsh princes and their deeds, and of Welsh legal, 
political, and social traditions. The Welsh culture of memory provided a sense 
of national identity, one that stretched into the ancient past to provide the basis 
for an identity beyond the locality or region.’ 


J. Pollmann and E. Kuijpers, ‘Introduction: On the Early Modernity of Memory’, in 


E. Kuijpers et al. (eds), Memory Before Modernity: Practices of Memory in Early Modern Europe 
(Leiden, 2013) pp. 1-27, at p. 6; see also J. Pollmann, Memory in Early Modern Europe (Oxford, 
2017), pp. 1, 5. 

2 Pollmann, Memory in Early Modern Europe, p. 96; J. G. Jones, ‘The Welsh Gentry and the 
Image of the “Cambro-Briton”’, WHR, 20:4 (2001), 615-55, at p. 618. 
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Welsh historical culture was, as with cultures of memory elsewhere, ‘put to 
work to do good work and sustain the community’.’ If remembering ‘under- 
pinned community cohesion’, then the nature of Welsh historical culture made 
for a particularly strong community with well-defined values.* Erin Peters has 
described how cultural memories of past events have ‘a looming influence on 
the collective ideals that dominate its present’.> Seventeenth-century Wales had 
long-cherished cultural memories of royal power, collective local government 
by regional gentry leaders, and loyalty to authority. These memories, and the 
culture they were part of, were of crucial importance in defining the Welsh 
response to political crisis and religious radicalism. Wales provides an excellent 
example of how collective memory was employed in the early modern period 
to ‘establish a collective identity in the present through a connection to the 
shared past’.® This collective identity is exemplified in the pedigrees produced 
in seventeenth-century Wales, and in historical writing such as David Powel’s 
History of Cambria. Powel’s book was a unique attempt to write a narrative 
account of the kings and nobles from whom many of the seventeenth-century 
gentry were descended, and to whom they related themselves in visual and 
documentary accounts of the period. Bishop Richard Davies’s introductory 
‘Epistol at y Cembru’, meanwhile, legitimated the sixteenth-century translations 
of the Bible (and, indeed, Protestantism) on the grounds that the ‘initially pure 
Christianity of the ancient British ancestors was strictly based on the vernacular 
gospel’, so connecting the contemporary translation to the ancestral faith and 
history.’ It is evident in material culture, as stories that linked contemporary 
Welsh families to their ancient (and sometimes mythological) forebears were 
depicted in heraldic imagery on ceilings, in stained glass windows, and on 
portraits. The Catholic Mostyn family of Talacre showed their regional connec- 
tions via moulded and painted heraldic ceiling decorations in their hall, using 
devices and coats of arms which were connected back to the Fifteen Tribes of 
Gwynedd or the Welsh princes. The Mostyns of Mostyn did the same in stained 
glass. The Salesbury ‘Painted Book’, Peter Myddelton’s Welsh-language narrative 
pedigrees, and Sir John Wynn’s family history all connected the Welsh gentry 
visually or textually to their shared past, as well as connecting each other via kin 
relationships.® 


> C.J. Griffin and B. McDonagh, ‘Introduction’, in idem (eds), Remembering Protest in Britain 


Since 1500: Memory, Materiality, and the Landscape (London, 2018), pp. 1-24, at p. 13. 


4 Ibid., p. 13. 
> E. Peters, Commemoration and Oblivion in Royalist Print Culture (London, 2017), p. 1. 
6 Ibid., p. 5. 


7 G. Williams, ‘Unity of Religion or Unity of Language? Protestants and Catholics and the 


Welsh Language 1536-1660’, in G. H. Jenkins (ed.), The Welsh Language Before the Industrial 
Revolution (Cardiff, 1997), pp. 207-33, at p. 216; P. Roberts, ‘Tudor Wales, National Identity 
and the British Inheritance’, in B. Bradshaw and P. Roberts (eds), British Consciousness and 
Identity: The Making of Britain, 1533-1707 (Cambridge, 1998), pp. 8-42, at p. 20. 

8 BL, Add MS 14919: Pedigrees of Welsh Families; DRO, DD/WY/6674: The Painted 
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The British History was another instance of collective memory that was 
deployed to establish and maintain Welsh identity. With its connections to 
either the Trojans or the ancient British kings and its pedigrees with reference 
to Welsh ‘patriarchs’, it was also anachronistic and analogical, prioritising the 
similarities rather than the differences between past and present. That anach- 
ronism, as Pollmann has argued, was very useful in allowing early modern 
people to make powerful and clear points about the past and the present.’ For 
the Welsh, it enabled them to make strong arguments concerning their place 
within a wider ‘England’, culturally and politically. Although ‘England’ lacked 
the historical and symbolic weight that ‘Britain’ held, claiming for the Welsh 
a place within the English polity was prudent for considerations of power and 
authority at court and in local government. It also provided a justification for 
local economies of regard and authority, centred on lineage rather than solely 
on wealth or even virtue. Welsh social memory of power relationships and 
authority was strongly influenced by the collective memory of the national past 
and the place of the gentry within it.” 

A strong historical culture was particularly important at times of crisis, when 
it could be pressed into service to provide a fictive sense of continuity. Erin 
Peters argues that crisis and rupture were key catalysts for the deployment of 
the politics of collective memory, and that social or political upheaval caused 
an uprooting of traditional understandings of the past. That led to a transfor- 
mation in the way the collective viewed their present identity, and changed the 
way they thought of the past." It is certainly the case that crisis and rupture in 
the 1640s encouraged the deployment of Welsh politics of collective memory. 
These recalled the Welsh loyalty to their princes, to the ‘British’ Tudors and 
Stuarts, and to the Church. Welsh loyalty was referred to within diverse sources, 
including the North Welsh petitions to parliament and the king in 1642. The 
petition to the Commons in 1642 from the thirteen shires of Wales noted the 
particular loyalty of the Welsh to the Crown, while that of the six shires of 
North Wales remonstrated about the ancient nature of the episcopacy and the 
traditions of church government.” Writing about the antiquity of the Church, 
they argued that this alone was ‘a strong argument of Gods speciall protec- 
tion’. Mid-seventeenth-century pedigrees that outlined the ancient British 


Book; NLW, MS 23289B: History of the Gwydir Family. 

°  Pollmann, Memory in Early Modern Europe, pp. 48, 61. 

0 Andy Wood’s definitions of collective memory as ‘processes of remembrance that cut 
across social divisions to articulate national, religious or ethnic interpretations’ and of social 
memory as ‘the embedding of memory into social structures’ are applied here. A. Wood, The 
Memory of the People: Custom and Popular Senses of the Past in Early Modern England (Cambridge, 
2013), p. 26. 

"Peters, Commemoration and Oblivion, p. 6. 

The humble petition of many hundred thousands, inhabiting within the thirteene shires of Wales... 
(London, 1642). 

5° The humble petition of the gentry, clergy, and others inhabitants, subscribed of the counties of 
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heritage (and thus kinship) of the Tudor and Stuarts continued the tradition 
of connecting the historic Welsh royal status with their loyalty to their early 
modern monarchs." Yet instead of transforming the way the Welsh conceived of 
themselves, Welsh historical culture seemed (at least for Welsh royalists) to act as 
a form of ideological shield during parliamentarian attacks, military defeat and 
the Interregnum of 1649-60. Contemporary events and groupings were built 
into the existing structures, with Welsh ‘loyalty’ becoming ‘royalism’, visual and 
heraldic culture unifying around a continued form of resistance (and the person 
of the king), and narratives of the period glorifying the constancy and courage 
of the Welsh diehard royalists. 

By becoming a ‘stakeholder’ in Welsh historical culture through his appeals, 
language, and visits to Wales, Charles I (and, ultimately, his heirs) strengthened 
his relationship to the ‘loyall, and Stout hearted Welch’ and made their 
proverbial allegiance a military and political one.’ A Welsh narrative of the 
Civil War described how the king relied on ‘his country Welsh, & such ayde as 
they could give him’, and how the king’s speech to the Welsh at Oxford spoke 
of how ‘they were the men that first lifted him into the Sadle, when he scarce 
was able to goe on foote, & therefore they should not doubt, but he would have 
speciall care of their safety’.!° At the Restoration and beyond, Welsh petitions, 
prose, and poetry valorised the continued service that the Welsh had provided 
to the Crown, and that loyalty was built into future manifestations of Welsh 
historical culture. James Howell wrote in his political allegory of how the goat, 
Orosia (symbolising Wales), ‘stood firm both to his Prince and Principles, till he 
was ore-power'd by multitudes’.” 1682 Loyal Addresses from Cardiff referred 
to that city as ‘the same which Your Royal Father was pleased to Visit, and 
whose Fidelity he approved of even in his Extremities’, while the Grand Jury 
of Denbighshire declared ‘our Primitive and Unstained Loyalty’ to the king.'® 
A 1682 Loyal Address from the Grand Jury of Flintshire described the county 
as ‘ever addicted to the Service of Your Father, the Royal Martyr’. Royalist 
objects also included Welsh gentry heraldic symbols and evidence of family 
connections, linking family with royalism and royalism with kinship.”° Loyalty 
to their monarch had been a key aspect of the comic or affectionate Welsh 


Flint, Denbigh, Mountgomery, Carnarvan, Anglesey, Merioneth, being the six shires of Northwales... 
(London, 1642). 

4 BL, Add MS 14919: Pedigrees of Welsh families. 

5 Pollmann, Memory in Early Modern Europe, p. 96; P. Heylyn, Cyprianus anglicus, or, The 
history of the life and death of the Most Reverend and renowned prelate William, by divine providence 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury... (London, 1668), p. 504. 

16 NLW, Chirk A 14: A Description of the Civil War in Wales. 

J. Howell, Parly of Beasts; or Morpandra, Queen of the Inchanted Island (London, 1660), pp. 
122-3. 

'S Vox Angliae: or, The Voice of the Kingdom (1682), pt. 1, pp. 13, 46. 

‘9 London Gazette, 4-8 May 1682, p. 3. 

0 See Chapter 10 for further discussion of such objects. 
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stereotype since the mid-sixteenth century, and an unthinking royalist allegiance 
was one aspect of the hostile parliamentarian depiction in the 1640s. Constant 
loyalty enabled the construction of a narrative of continuity - of unflinching 
and unwavering loyalty - rather than one that was focused on crisis and inter- 
ruption by internal exile in a political and religious wilderness. 


Demonstrating status 


Welsh historical culture demonstrated and displayed the social status of 
individuals or individual families, through the production, display, and sharing 
of genealogy and genealogical artefacts as well as by honourable behaviour and 
values. An ancient lineage confirmed an individual’s gentility, or uchelwriaeth, 
and while one’s social position was generally known within a region it was part 
of early modern culture to display it openly and to use it to connect yourself 
with the geographical and political nation around you. Conventions of social 
status were simultaneously questioned and reinforced when the political 
nation was turned upside down from 1642. From the outbreak of war until the 
Restoration the personnel of that political nation no longer reflected traditional 
Welsh ideals of honour, status, and authority. When Interregnum authorities in 
Wrexham sought new justices of peace to replace those ‘delinquents’ who made 
up the bench, they found it hard to locate anyone willing who was of sufficient 
social standing. As late as October 1647 Sir John Trevor’s steward wrote to him 
that ‘I cannot yet find out names of gents fitt for Justices in this hundred’ if 
he left out all of the cavaliers, their associates, and those of ‘small meanes’.”! 
Major-General James Berry commented on the same problem, arguing that ‘the 
gentlemen of Wales have more honour than inheritance’.” Diverting from 
Welsh gentry ideals was seen as a betrayal of honour and status, and William 
Salesbury of Bachymbyd and Rug, writing to Thomas Mytton whilst under siege 
at Denbigh, rued the fact that ‘soe noble a gentleman, soe generally beeloved, 
as yourselfe, of soe ancient, and soe worthy a stocke’ should be responsible for 
the ruination of his ‘country’ and the kingdom.” By supporting parliament, 
Mytton had abandoned the role of the gentry, and the work of his lineage - by 
implication only royalism was a valid choice for one of an ancient line. Mytton 
had failed to demonstrate his status as a Welsh gentleman, and had betrayed his 
country in doing so. 

Honour and status were displayed within Welsh historical culture through 
ritual events, pedigrees, and material objects. Jan Broadway has argued that the 
continuance of heraldic involvement in, for example, funerals was intended to 


71 FRO, D/G/3275 no. 95: Samuel Wood to Sir John Trevor MP, Trevalyn, 22 Oct. 1647. 
22 T. Birch (ed.), A Collection of the State Papers of John Thurloe (London, 1742), IV, p. 316; S. L. 
Ward Clavier, ‘Responses to Godly Government in North-East Wales, 1646-1660: Gentility, 
Religion and Royalist Political Activity’, WHR, vol. 29:1 (2018), pp. 51-72. 

3 William, 2nd Baron Bagot (ed.), Memorials of the Bagot family (Blithfield, 1824), p. xxii. 
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obscure the political and social rupture that had happened from 1642 onward. 
Monuments and heraldic funerals ‘manipulated symbolic elements of the 
medieval chivalric tradition to establish an active engagement between past and 
present’.* In Wales, it sited honour within ancient lineage, an engagement 
with Welsh traditions, and with appropriate contemporary behaviour. Heraldic 
funerals continued in Wales throughout the seventeenth century, often with 
the involvement of the workshops of the Holme family of Chester. Notably this 
included Archbishop John Williams’s funeral in 1650. The list of those involved 
included ejected royalist ministers such as Dr Christopher Pashley as well as 
Griffith Williams, bishop of Ossory and Williams’s nephew, and members 
of the wider Williams kindred.” Williams’s funerary tablet in St Tegai’s 
church, Llandygai, includes heraldic references to his ancient Welsh forebears 
Marchudd ap Cynan and Ednyfed, and a Latin inscription that refers to his 
career and virtues.”° Although Williams’s place in royalist culture was debated 
at the time, his funeral and monument twinned loyalty with family and virtue 
in a way to rhetorically amplify Williams’s honour and authority. A heraldic 
funeral also implied a royalist connection, particularly amongst those who were 
known royalists. The garb of the heralds traditionally included the royal arms. 
The presence of these arms at a funeral was a sign of the authority of the king 
but also of royal approval for the qualities of the person being buried.”’ 

When Sir Thomas Myddelton’s son Joseph Myddelton died in 1657 
Myddelton paid ‘Alderman Holums, herald for this County of Denbigh’ 31 for 
‘scutshions’, and more for ribbon, and to bell ringers.’* Myddelton’s desire to 
display his family’s honour in a heraldic funeral was part of an ongoing and 
assertive campaign seemingly designed to embed his family amongst the elite 
of North Wales. It included patronising Welsh poets and musicians, marrying 
into eminent local families, displaying his lineage in his renovations of Chirk 
and elsewhere.”? A funerary monument to Ambrose Thelwall (1571-1653) 
described his honourable status in concordance with Welsh gentry ideals. It 
accorded honour to the positions he had held at court under James I, Charles I, 
and Prince Charles, Thelwall’s loyalty to his own family and his return there in 
the ‘troublesome tymes’, and his requited desire to be buried in the ‘sepulcher of 
his fathers’.*° All of these examples demonstrate the determination of the Welsh 


4 J, Broadway, ‘Symbolic and SelfConsciously Antiquarian: The Elizabethan and Early 
Stuart Gentry’s Use of the Past’, HLQ, 76:4 (2013), 541-58, at pp. 542-3. 

5 BL, Harley 2129 fol. 82v: Funeral certificates of Randle Holme. 

26 An Inventory of the Ancient Monuments in Caernarvonshire. Volume 1: East. The Cantref of 
Arllechwedd and the Commote of Creuddyn (London, 1953), p. 104. 

77 N. Llewellyn, The Art of Death: Visual Culture in the English Death Ritual (London, 1991), p. 
63. 

8 NLW, Chirk F 12552, September 1657. 

9 See S. L. Ward Clavier, ‘Accounting for Lives: Autobiography and Biography in the 
Accounts of Sir Thomas Myddelton, 1642-1666’, The Seventeenth Century, 35:4 (2020), 453-72. 
© BL, Harley 2129 fol. 209: Funeral certificates of Randle Holme. 
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gentry to privilege continuity in their displays of honour and status, and to 
maintain traditional ideals no matter what the circumstance. Again, Broadway 
demonstrates in her work about the English gentry the active selection of 
elements of medieval gentry culture to convey messages about themselves, 
their families, and their communities.*! Such material and visual messaging is 
particularly consistently visible in Wales, and is foregrounded when considering 
the display of honour. 

In England an increase in literacy encouraged the dedication of literary 
works by those seeking patronage, with family history in the foreground of 
‘erudite flattery’’ There had in Wales been a long tradition of seeking 
patronage through literary endeavour. Patronising Welsh bardic poetry was an 
excellent way to have one’s honour and status lauded. Bardic praise poems laud 
Welsh gentlemen for their personal virtues but also for their place within the 
country and their ancient British ancestry.*? Family and individual honour was 
praised publicly and performatively as innate, producing virtue and embodying 
tradition. The nobler the line, the more deserving of praise was the gentleman.** 
As the bards could also serve heraldic and genealogical functions, it meant 
that the possession of a lengthy pedigree was also a sign of honourable status. 
As seen in the evidence of surviving pedigrees, this constituted the literal 
possession of a pedigree roll, ‘card’, or painted book, for example the ‘Painted 
Book’ of Thomas Salisbury of Erbistock, produced c. 1640.*? Such a pedigree 
connected honourable individuals vertically and horizontally, past and present, 
using word and image.*® While it could be used to track relationships with 
contemporary gentry or nobility of greater wealth or position, it was primarily 
intended to provide evidence of the necessary links to the past to claim Welsh 
nobility. It was displayed materially in public contexts (over the entrance to 
manor houses, in public halls and reception rooms, on windows and privately 
in parlours, on overmantels or fireguards, in bookplates, tableware, chairs, and 
many other smaller material objects). Combined with public performances of 
praise poems, songs, and with portraits, manuscripts, and pedigrees available 
for consultation, experiencing the Welsh gentry house would be a jarring and 
perhaps overwhelming experience for one unfamiliar with the context. 


1 Broadway, ‘Symbolic and Sel&Consciously Antiquarian’, pp. 543 and passim. 


2 J. Broadway, “No Historie So Meete”: Gentry Culture and the Development of Local History in 
Elizabethan and Early Stuart England (Manchester, 2006), p. 20. 

> For example, NLW, MS 17119A fols 14-16: Englynion i’r Pendefig Mutton Davies; MH, 
Cywyddau ac Awdlau i Hen Deulu Mostyn; L. Bowen, ‘Fashioning Communities: The 
County in Early Modern Wales’, in J. Eales and A. J. Hopper (eds), The County Community in 
Seventeenth-Century England and Wales (Hatfield, 2012), pp. 77-99, at p. 97. 

4 J. G. Jones, ‘The Welsh Poets and their Patrons’, WHR, 9 (1979), 245-77, at pp. 247, 249. 
35 DRO, DD/WY/6674: The Painted Book. 

*6 After all, any genealogical representation is created with the intention of demonstrating 
relationships between specific people. B. Guy, Medieval Welsh Genealogy: An Introduction and 
Textual Study (Woodbridge, 2020), p. 1. 
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Although many of the surviving artefacts of early modern Welsh historical 
culture were created for individual families, they also inherently displayed the 
worthy and honourable status of the Welsh people. Praise poems represented 
the virtues of the collective as well as the individual, and the ‘patriarchs’ who 
formed common ancestors within Welsh pedigrees demonstrated the attributes 
of Welsh heroes that became archetypally associated with their descendants: 
courage, fidelity, honour, and respect for tradition. These became the emblems 
of the Welsh gentry, the virtues that were often displayed in English stereotypes 
alongside the mockery of poverty and backwardness. When Welsh writers 
defended or asserted the British History, they were also propounding the 
worthiness of the Welsh people. By asserting the British History, referencing 
the Celtic Church or the aboriginality of the Welsh, Welsh people staked their 
claims to honour within the composite state. A. H. Dodd saw the use of the 
wider British inheritance as allowing the Welsh to participate in the national 
sovereign state.*” That much is true, but also more. The Welsh gentry were more 
than willing to accept official posts, patronage, fashions, and alliances from or 
within England, but they also made it clear that Wales itself was an important 
part of the wider political and historical nation. Portraying their ancestors as the 
original inhabitants of the land and (effectively) the pioneers of the Church of 
England was an effective rhetorical strategy by which to claim that stake. Making 
visual and textual arguments for their royalty and their kinship connections to 
the Stuart dynasty made their history of more contemporary value, in particular 
to the royalist cause after 1642, and the Welsh nation worthier of respect. 


Displaying kinship 


For Woolf, the ‘when’ of history precedes ‘where’ for modern historians and 
early modern narrative historians, whereas for early modern antiquaries the 
‘where’, the location, came first.** For the bards, genealogists, heralds, and 
gentlemen of Wales, the ‘who’ came before either ‘when’ or ‘where’. The 
‘patriarch’ was the building block upon which a pedigree was built, and the 
family or kindred was what shaped the stories told.” Rees Davies described 
kinship as fundamental to the medieval Welsh construction of the social world: 
membership of a kinship group was the basis for an individual’s identity, the 
way to locate them in society. It was the ‘primary informing principle in the 
social and economic relationships of the individual’. It gave a sense of identity 


37 A. H. Dodd, ‘The Pattern of Politics in Stuart Wales’, THSC (1948), 8-91, at pp. 9-27. 
8 D. Woolf, ‘Little Crosby and the Horizons of Early Modern Historical Culture’, in D. R. 
Kelley and D. Harris Sacks (eds), The Historical Imagination in Early Modern Britain (Cambridge, 
1997), pp. 93-132, at p. 110. 

® Guy, Medieval Welsh Genealogy, pp. 12-13; M. P. Siddons, ‘Printed and Manuscript 
Pedigrees’, in J. and S. Rowlands (eds), Welsh Family History: A Guide to Research (Baltimore, 
MD, 1998), pp. 210-29, at p. 215. 
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through defining one’s place within a lineage, it clarified communal claims 
and responsibilities, and maintained social order.*° In the seventeenth century 
Welsh gentlemen continued to be ‘fathers of their countries’ in a profound 
and literal way. These ties bound Welsh society together. The power of the 
North-East Welsh gentry was legitimated by the maintenance of the ideals of 
an ordered society, ordered by family relationships, alliances, and obligations. 
The gentry’s power and authority was further reinforced by references to the 
long-standing nature of these relationships and their roots in the medieval past. 

Welsh kinship traditions continued to be highly influential in several key 
ways throughout the period 1640 to 1688: for the maintenance of local or 
regional authority; for the portrayal of the gentry as the natural office-holders 
of the region; in operating highly developed and complex networks of mutual 
obligation and patronage; in maintaining broader gentry ideals including 
support for monarchy. Kinship was prioritised even at times of acute crisis 
over religion and political difference. It was depicted as a natural value - an 
Interregnum letter of condolence wrote that the death of John Wynne’s wife, a 
daughter of the Mostyn family, took her away from the ‘society and commerce 
which shee had here among us her kinred freinds and allianc’, prioritising the 
‘natural’ grief of the kindred over other relationships.*! John Kerrigan argues 
that the importance of lineage to ruling Welsh gentry families was a symptom 
of Welsh social conservatism, but one that prevented the development of a 
stronger form of Welsh national community. Kerrigan may be correct, particu- 
larly in the modern sense of a national community, but the privileged position 
given to lineage also rendered Wales distinct and separate culturally and politi- 
cally from England.” 

The most evident practical impact of kinship in North-East Wales was its use 
by gentry families to maintain local or regional authority. Since the Union in 
1536 the exercise of authority locally and regionally had been partly formalised 
in the creation of justices of the peace and high sheriffs in Wales and, under 
Elizabeth I, the implementation of deputy lieutenants. This system supple- 
mented, rather than replaced, the existing ways that heads of gentry families 
could influence, persuade, and command others. The greater gentry families of 
the region used their positions as head of their kindred to support, maintain, 
extend, or recover their power and authority in the years 1640-88. In gathering 
local offices they benefited from their long-established standing within their 
regions and from their kinship connections. Some local offices were particularly 
prized, such as the offices of custos rotulorum, deputy lieutenant, and councillor 
at the Council of the Marches and Wales. It was also a sign of status and 


#0 R.R. Davies, ‘Kinsmen, Neighbours and Communities in Wales and the Western British 
Isles, c.1100-c.1400’, in P. Stafford, J. L. Nelson and J. Martindale (eds), Law, Laity and 
Solidarities: Essays in Honour of Susan Reynolds (Manchester, 2001), pp. 172-87, at pp. 175-8. 
4! NLW, Bodewryd 72: William Mostyn to John Wynn, n.p., n.d. 

*® J. Kerrigan, Archipelagic English: Literature, History, and Politics 1603-1707 (Oxford, 2008), 
p. 43. 
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honour to be chosen as a Member of Parliament for the shire or the boroughs, 
and an analysis of North-East Welsh MPs demonstrates the level of control 
exercised by a select few families and their clients. These include the Conways, 
Hanmers, and Davieses in Flintshire and the Myddeltons and Salusburys in 
Denbighshire.*? For the North-East Welsh gentry continuity in office was vital 
for the maintenance of the social order, and for political stability more generally. 
The individual patriarchs embodied that order, and one of their duties as 
uchelwyr was to maintain stability. In this we see the ultimate personalisation of 
authority, and that personalisation partially explains the intense loyalty of many 
North-East Welsh gentlemen to the Stuart monarchy. The Crown was, as John 
Gwynfor Jones has argued, the fount of law and order, the monarch the national 
patriarch and the nation his metaphorical family - and in Wales this was taken 
more literally than in most regions. * 

Through the exercise of their local power and authority, North-East Welsh 
gentry families managed their patronage networks and called out their commu- 
nities for military action. It was both a strategy of self-representation and a 
practical tactic. Sir Thomas Salusbury of Lleweni, after inheriting his lands in 
1632 upon the death of his father, wrote to his uncle that he did not wish to travel 
or enter Court service at that time. He was ‘of an opinion that it were more for 
mee now to acquainte myself with myne owne countrye, wheather it hath pleased 
God to chouse for mee, than any other; and there to be knowne to my frends and 
kindred’. He justified his argument further with reference to the preferences of the 
North-East Welsh people: ‘Our countrymen... are a crafty kind of people, and... 
beare an internal hate to such as make themselves strangers unto them.’ 

There was a clear preference for the heads of the principal gentry families 
to be resident, to know their kin and dependants, and to be able to speak the 
language of the people.* These principal gentlemen had a range of functions. 
They were expected to use their regional influence to obtain positions for 
their kindred or dependants in national institutions. They could expect special 
favours as regards services, in particular the law - for example, free legal counsel, 
or immediate execution of orders in relation to cases. They also used their 
influence to demand news and information, and exercised it to great effect at 
times of political crisis. These gentry leaders were the natural commanders at 
time of war. Their power and influence meant that they were seen as the natural 


*® HoP 1660-1690, I, 510-13; History of Parliament Trust, London, unpublished articles 
on Denbigh Boroughs, Denbighshire, Flint Boroughs, and Flintshire for 1640-60 section. I 
am grateful to the History of Parliament Trust for allowing me to see these articles, as well as 
those on Sir Kenrick Eyton, Sir Thomas Hanmer, Thomas Mostyn, Sir Thomas Myddelton, 
and Sir Roger Whitley in draft. 

“4 P. Griffiths, A. Fox and S. Hindle, ‘Introduction’, in idem (eds), The Experience of Authority 
in Early Modern England (Basingstoke, 1996), pp. 1-9, at p. 2; J. G. Jones, The Welsh Gentry 
1536-1640: Images of Status, Honour and Authority (Cardiff, 1998), pp. 43, 231-2. 

© ‘Salusbury Correspondence’, Archaeologia Cambrensis, 3rd ser., 26 (April 1861), 120-2, at 
pp. 121-2. 
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governors of the region in times of peace, their authority rooted in Welsh 
history rather than merely in wealth. 

The most common reason for the activation of kinship connections was 
the desire to gain a position, either locally, at court, or within the Church 
of England. Such a search for patronage could take the form of the kindred 
petitioning the pencenedl (the most senior member of the kindred), or the 
pencenedl using his connections to obtain advantages for himself or his close 
family. Alternatively, writers referred to themselves or the person requesting 
the favour as the recipient’s ‘allyesman’ or ‘alliesman’. An ‘alliesman’ meant 
a dependent or kinsman through marriage or political alliance, and remained 
in use throughout the seventeenth century despite the apparent collapse of 
such legal kinship categories after the end of Welsh law.** The language of 
kinship and obligation is seen frequently within these requests. The description 
of family relationships formed a key part of the request. To this purpose, 
pedigrees were updated with notes on the alliances made by members of the 
family, and the positions they held at court, at the universities, and in the City 
of London. One Mostyn pedigree mentioned ‘Richard Jonnes servant to the 
Lord Chancellor Bacon 1620’, Sir Richard Yonge ‘a gentlman of King James 
& King Charles most honorable privy Chamber in ordinarye’, and noted the 
employment of John Mostyn (son of Sir Roger) as one of the chief gentlemen 
of Archbishop John Williams.*” These were working documents and could be 
used to keep track of kinship connections for the purposes of subsequently 
seeking patronage. 

John Dolben, dean of Westminster and later bishop of Rochester and 
archbishop of York, was extremely helpful to his kin in North Wales. He was 
able to obtain livings for dependents of the Wynn family and for relatives in 
Denbighshire. Dolben ensured success for Lady Grace Wynn in her campaign 
against Henry Bridgeman, bishop of Sodor and Man, in 1675 when alongside 
Sir Thomas Meres and the archbishop of Canterbury, he ‘set upon’ Bridgeman 
for defying Gwydir.** For such favours, Thomas Bulkeley pronounced it ‘an 
extrarordinary happynesse to the Publicke as well as comfort to the Deane of 
Westminsters Rellations that a person of his Eminences Abilities & integrity 
does move in that sphere of Power’. In these cases the local gentry were the 
immediate point of contact for those seeking aid, with the expectation that 
they would use their connections to the benefit of the locality. High-ranking 


46 B. E. Howells (ed.), A Calendar of Letters Relating to North Wales, 1533-c.1700 (Cardiff, 
1967), p. 202; W. J. Smith (ed.), Calendar of Salusbury Correspondence, 1553-c.1700 (Cardiff, 
1954), p. 175. 

* John Mostyn’s employment with Williams was heavily scored out, possibly as a result of 
the disgrace of Williams in treating with the parliamentarian forces at the end of the First 
Civil War. BL, Add MS 61685: A BOOKE Shewing the true and auncient Genealogie of Sir 
Roger Moston of Moston, 1623, fols 4, 15, 18. 

48 NLW, MS 9069E no. 2723: Gawen Hudson to Lady Grace Wynn, n.p., Sept. 1675. 
 NLW, MS 9067E no. 2453: Thomas Bulkeley to Sir Richard Wynn, Dynas, 11 May 1666. 
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clergymen were expected to respond to the requests of their kin, particularly the 
pencenedl or senior members of the kindred. On the other hand, the pencenedl 
was required to intervene on the behalf of those in the region. In July 1684 Sir 
Roger Mostyn wrote to the duke of Beaufort’s secretary asking that Beaufort’s 
choice of militia captain, Thomas Whitley, be replaced by one Peter Pennant. 
In 1684 Beaufort’s was clearly a political choice, as Whitley was from a Whig 
family, but Mostyn made the case that Pennant’s loyalty was unimpeachable, ‘his 
Grandfather haveing been a Maijor under mee all the warr in the Late King’s 
Services, of a Loyall family, and a worthy Gentleman’. In doing so, he appealed 
to Beaufort’s honour and knowledge of Welsh custom as well as to his sense of 
recent history and memory.” 

Another crucial example of the use of kin-based regional authority was in 
the exercise of military command. The recruitment and organisation of forces 
within the North-East Welsh region was couched strongly in the language 
of kinship and neighbourhood. This language was particularly noticeable in 
1642-43, but was also visible at other times of political crisis, such as in 1688. 
As such, Sir Thomas Hanmer enlisted the help of four of his ‘cosins’, as well 
as ‘freinds’ and ‘other gentlemen of your neighbourhood’ in raising troops in 
January 1643. Robert Davies III, to whom Hanmer’s note was circulated, passed 
it to another two of his cousins, and John Eyton circulated another message 
concerning military finances to ‘Cosin Jones’ as well as another cousin, Peter 
Griffith. Richard Grosvenor of Kinnerton, on the Cheshire side of the Welsh 
border, spoke of his “Cosin Eyton’s’ work to organise Flintshire in defence of 
Chester. He encouraged David Pennant to take up Eyton’s baton and work 
more efficiently on the task. The North-East Welsh gentry’s 1642 oath of associ- 
ation made significant use of the language of neighbourhood. They swore to 
protect the lives and fortunes of their neighbours by the efforts of themselves 
and their friends. *! Sir Thomas Salusbury, head of the powerful Lleweni family 
of Denbighshire, exhorted David Pennant, sheriff of Flintshire, to procure as 
many subscriptions to the oath as he could, ‘both by your owne power & using 
all your friends, & amongst the rest if you please my name therein’.*” 

David Pennant’s annotations on the royalist proclamations that he sent out 
makes it clear that many of his agents for spreading of such royalist publica- 
tions were close or extended kin. On the parliamentarian side, Sir Thomas 


© BL, Add MS 38175 fol. 104: Sir Roger Mostyn to Mr. Crow, n.p., 5 July 1684. 

1 WRO, CR2017/TP142/1: Sir Thomas Hanmer to Sir Richard Grosvenor, Bangor-on-Dee, 
15 Jan. 1643; CR2017/TP142/2: Robert Davies to John Jones, n.p., n.d.; CR2017/TP645: 
John Eyton to John Jones, Leeswood, 4 Sept. 1642; CR2017/TP96: Richard Grosvenor to 
David Pennant, Kinnerton, 7 Dec. 1642; CR2017/TP647/1: Oath of Association of the 
gentry of North-East Wales, 1642. 

° WRO, CR2017/TP97: Sir Thomas Salusbury to David Pennant, Shrewsbury, 19 Dec. 
1642. 

°° FRO, D/DM/271: Tracts & papers relating to the Civil Wars, collected by David Pennant, 
High Sheriff of Flintshire. 
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Myddelton made extensive use of his kin and dependants in raising his regiment, 
being unable to recruit from inside North Wales more widely. His London and 
Essex relations were mobilised in order to raise a respectable force, alongside 
his personal servants.** The use of such networks to raise troops for the First 
Civil War was far from unique to North-East Wales, yet pre-war correspondence 
demonstrates the intricacy of the kinship relationships and the extent to which 
the language of kinship was used intensely in activating forces for the king. The 
English gentry and nobility on both sides in the First Civil War also attempted 
to secure their tenants’ support, though with varying levels of support.” 

Alternatively, the language of kinship could be used in negotiations for 
surrender. Both parties acknowledged their relationship in a bid to maintain 
honourable conduct, or in an attempt to obtain an earlier surrender. References 
to kinship feature frequently in the correspondence between William Salesbury, 
governor of Denbigh Castle during the long siege of 17 April to 26 October 
1646. Sir Thomas Myddelton and Salesbury referred to each other as ‘Your 
ould and true friend and Kinsman’ and ‘your Kinsman and would be your true 
friend’, while Thomas Mytton and the same Salesbury wrote to each other as 
‘Your poore Kinsman and old Play fellow’ and ‘Your Old frinde’.*° Elsewhere 
the extent of family or kindred connections of an individual was viewed as 
a cause for concern. An account of the danger posed to royalist control of 
Anglesey in c. 1644 portrayed Sir Hugh Owen as a threat in the North Wales 
region because he was an individual ‘whose Auncestors were borne in Anglisey, 
and hath great Alliance, and a 10001 per Annum by his wife, who is sister to Mr 
Lloyd, one of the 3 imployed by the Parliament for the Militia for Carnarvon- 
shire’.*” The account shows a well-honed awareness of the strength of kinship 
and ties of alliance in the region, and demonstrates the potential of kinship to 
disrupt the politics and alliances of a region. 

Welsh historical culture enabled the Welsh gentry to make statements about 
their contemporary position as well as creating the ‘past-present-perpetual’ 
narrative that gave Welshness its unity. It provided the foundations for the 
conservative narrative of continuity, and the basis for the imagined community. 
Welsh historical culture was a vehicle for displaying honour and status, as well 
as the relationships and connections of kinship. There were similarities with 
English (and wider European) historical cultures but also some clearly distinctive 
features that are unique to the Welsh context. As a result, there remained a 


4 NLW, Chirk F 12543: Accounts of subscriptions to Sir Thomas Myddelton’s expedition, 
1643-4; TNA, SP 28/346: Accounts of Sir Thomas Middleton. 

°° M. Braddick, God’s Fury, England’s Fire: A New History of the English Civil Wars (London, 
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6 Smith (ed.), Calendar of Salusbury Correspondence, pp. 159-160, 164-5. 

7 BL, Add MS 18981 fol. 97: A shorte viewe of the danger of Anglesey & Carnarvons 
surprisall by the Enemy, c.1644. 
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contemporary sense of Welsh difference which should form part of historians’ 
considerations of political and religious allegiance in the early modern period. 


Distinctiveness 


Readers more familiar with the English context will no doubt recognise many 
familiar features in the preceding three chapters. English families also prized 
an ancient line, shared a desire to aggrandise their own family, commissioned 
pedigrees, emblazoned their possessions with heraldic symbols, and proclaimed 
honour through kinship and connection. Richard Cust and Peter Lake have 
described the extraordinary range of material representations of heraldry in 
English houses, churches, and rituals, as well as the rootedness implicit in 
funeral monuments and rites.** Cust has also explored the obsession of the 
late sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century English gentry with genealogy. 
Felicity Heal and Clive Holmes, and Richard Cust and Peter Lake have noted 
the continued practical and symbolic importance of kinship amongst the 
English gentry (albeit waning after 1660), while Nigel Llewellyn has examined 
the role of funerary monuments in honour culture.” Antiquarian devel- 
opments and the gathering of book and manuscript collections have been 
discussed by scholars such as Jan Broadway and Richard Ovenden.® Michael 
Siddons has described the English roots of pedigrees and heraldic imagery.” 
Superficially, therefore, Welsh historical culture must seem like an ersatz 
version of its English counterpart. 

Yet there are some significant differences between the two, and other more 
nuanced variations. There are absences of certain genres or forms in Welsh 
historical culture that flourished in England, such as county histories. Richard 
Cust and Jan Broadway have persuasively argued that county histories were 
a part of the competition for status amongst the English gentry, a way to 


SR. Cust, ‘The Material Culture of Lineage in Late-Tudor and Early-Stuart England’, in C. 
Richardson, T. Hamling and D. Gaimster (eds), The Routledge Handbook of Material Culture in 
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6 Broadway, “No Historie So Meete”; R. Ovenden, ‘The Libraries of the Antiquaries (c.1580- 
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privilege certain themes in order to press their claim for honour.” In Wales, 
on the other hand, county histories were not a significant part of historical 
culture. There were three manuscript works on Pembrokeshire, Glamorgan, 
and Brecon, but little else, and all of these shires were outside the historic 
principality which had possessed a form of shire government since 1284. The 
absence elsewhere in Wales may have been due to a reduced level of religious 
competition (between, for example, Catholics and strongly Protestant gentry) 
and a shared tendency towards conservatism or, as Bowen suggests, a keenness 
on the behalf of the three counties above to construct a new corporate identity.® 
It may also have been that the display of lineage and honour in county histories 
was satisfied elsewhere, either in poetry or in the exchange of manuscripts and 
the production of a significant number of pedigrees. Counties were, at least in 
North Wales, not the basis for the ‘imagined community’ or the bulwark against 
religious and political radicalism. Instead the Welsh past, the kindred, and the 
Welsh ideals took its place. “Community myth-making’ was achieved through 
genealogies and the British History rather than through books like Dugdale’s 
Antiquities of Warwickshire. The Welsh ‘cult of the dead’ was of Welsh princes, 
heroes, and noble forebears, rather than of the county.” 

Conservative or Catholic families, Cust argues, were more enthusiastic 
antiquaries, and were more likely than pious Protesants to claim higher status 
through reference to their illustrious past. Conservatives such as Sir Thomas 
Shirley argued that nobles were deliberately set apart by God as part of the 
natural order, that virtue naturally was fostered within a noble lineage, and that 
the continuity of a lineage was an acknowledgement of its virtue.©’ Catholic 
families could continue to compete with their Protestant contemporaries on 
the grounds of lineage, whereas they were barred from positions of authority 
and power. Courage and loyalty to the monarch also formed the foundation of 
conservative virtues.°° Cust argues that the predominance of Catholic, conserv- 
ative, or anti-Puritan antiquaries was due to by a ‘shared antipathy’ towards 
recent social, cultural, and religious changes. They were, he explains, afraid that 


& E.g., Broadway, ‘Symbolic and SelfConsciously Antiquarian’; R. Cust, ‘Catholicism, 


Antiquarianism, and Gentry Honour: The Writings of Sir Thomas Shirley’, Midland History, 
23:1 (1998), 40-70. 

®& Bowen, ‘Fashioning Communities’, p. 83. 

64 J. Broadway, ‘A Convenient Fiction? The County Community and County History in the 
1650s’, in J. Eales and A. J. Hopper (eds), The County Community in Seventeenth-Century England 
and Wales (Hatfield, 2012), pp. 39-55, at p. 40. 

6 Broadway, ‘A Convenient Fiction’, pp. 47, 54. 

6 R. Cust, ‘William Dugdale and the Honour Politics of Stuart Warwickshire’, in C. Dyer 
and C. Richardson (eds), William Dugdale, Historian, 1605-1686: His Life, Writings, and His 
County (Woodbridge, 2009), pp. 89-108, at p. 108. 

7 Cust, ‘Catholicism, Antiquarianism and Gentry Honour’, p. 49. 

8 Ibid., pp. 53-4. 
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their hierarchical and lineage-based society was to be swept away by disordered 
uncertainty. 

The claims, virtues and ideals of the Welsh gentry certainly align with 
those of conservative or Catholic English families. They too cherished lineage, 
hierarchy, order, and loyalty above the new Calvinist virtues of moderation, 
sobriety, and self-restraint.”” They also had an antipathy towards change, were 
religiously conservative, and seemingly had a strong sympathy towards local 
recusant families.” If Cust is correct about conservative English tendencies 
then the Welsh historical culture, with its desire for stability and nostalgia 
for the past, was a way to contain change and to maintain the respect the 
Welsh gentry had accrued in previous ages. More radical ‘puritans’ tended 
to be London Welshmen, and although they could be influential in terms of 
patronage and charitable giving in Wales, they were not so important in terms 
of political or social culture in many areas of Wales. Cust’s argument does not, 
however, account for the more confident assertion of the British History. The 
Welsh origin narrative and the account of the Welsh as the original Britons 
continued to have some currency externally as well as utility internally as a 
unifying force in Wales. Welshness had never been an identity with especially 
high social or political cache in England, and even the Galfridian story had 
never gone unchallenged. 

Some aspects of Welsh historical culture were unique to Wales, and would 
make little sense within an English context. The Welsh language, for example, 
has been dubbed the ‘most potent palladium of nationhood’.” The word 
iaith, now meaning only ‘language’, signified both ‘nation’ and ‘language’ 
even after the loss of independence in 1282. As a clear indicator of difference 
between England and Wales this dual definition has, in some ways, remained.” 
The national heritage, including the living Welsh language, was ancient and 
distinctive. It set Wales apart in terms of the stories it told about itself, how they 
were performed, and the media through which the performance was given. The 
social and legal context to Welsh heritage - in terms of landownership, compen- 
sation, the proliferation of gentry families, and the inclusion of matrilineal 
lines in genealogical artefacts - was embedded in Welsh collective memory 
via the historical culture. The historical context to what Ben Guy calls ‘deep 
genealogy’, therefore, was crucial and distinctive.* The meanings attributed 
to particular relationships are culturally determined, and so were different in 


© Tbid., pp. 60, 63. 

70 R. Cust, ‘Honour and Politics in Early Stuart England: The Case of Beaumont vs. 
Hastings’, P&P, 149:1 (1995), 57-94, at p. 79. 

71 See Chapter 6 on the Welsh gentry’s relationship with Catholicism. 

” Roberts, ‘Tudor Wales, National Identity and the British Inheritance’, p. 13. 

3 P. Jenkins, A History of Modern Wales 1536-1990 (Harlow, 1992), p. 59; L. Bowen, The 
Politics of the Principality: Wales, c.1603- 1642 (Cardiff, 2007), p. 7. 
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Wales to England.” The Welsh historical culture provided Wales with the core 
of its identity, and the origins of that culture were not English. This explains 
the continuance in Wales of genealogical, visual, and ritual traditions, as well 
as the British History, long after their English parallels had declined or faded 
in importance. The conservatism in Welsh culture was rooted in history but, as 
this book demonstrates, had significant contemporary importance during the 
upheavals of the seventeenth century. 


™ Ibid., pp. 2-3. 
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Thomas Mostyn: Collections, Historical Writing, 
and Welsh Identity 


Collectors such as Thomas Mostyn or the Davieses of Gwysaney presumed 
that the gentlemen from whom they sought fresh historical material would be 
interested in aiding in the study of Welsh history, whether in defence of the 
Galfridian British History or of broader approaches focusing on the ancient 
Britons as the original inhabitants of the land. Mostyn collected news material 
and books as well as manuscripts. Although his collection was not all focused 
on Wales, it demonstrates the survival of two more aspects of Welsh social and 
political culture: the operation of kinship networks to achieve practical ends, 
and the ways that the North-East gentry bolstered their status and authority 
in the region. This book has so far described Welsh historical culture, its 
character, purpose, and distinctiveness. Chapter 4 will explore the interests and 
actions of one North-East Welsh gentleman, Thomas Mostyn, in more depth. 
It will argue that Thomas Mostyn’s collections and correspondence reveal the 
continuous importance of Welsh history to the gentry of the region. Welsh, or 
‘British’ history, confirmed the source of their power, affirmed their lineage, 
and maintained traditions across generations. 


Thomas Mostyn and the context to his collecting 


The Mostyn family were steeped in Welsh tradition, territorial power, and 
ancestral patriotism. Thomas Mostyn (1651-92) was the eldest surviving son 
of Sir Roger Mostyn, patriarch of a family that had been regionally powerful 
for hundreds of years. Of all the families in North Wales, the Mostyns have 
received the most scholarly attention, due to the breadth of their influence and 
the survival both of the estate and many of its papers.' This case study will build 
on the work of Shaun Evans and Mary Chadwick to argue that the Mostyn 


1 R.A. Charles, ‘Teulu Mostyn fel Noddwyr y Beirdd’, NLWJ, 7 (1951-2), 74-110; D. Huws, 
‘Sir Thomas Mostyn and the Mostyn Manuscripts’ in J. P. Carley and C. G. C. Tite (eds), 
Books and Collectors 1200-1700 (1997), pp. 451-72; A. D. Carr, ‘The Making of the Mostyns’, 
THSC (1979), 137-57; S. Garland, ‘News in LateSeventeenth Century Britain’ (University of 
Bangor PhD thesis, 2016). 
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library was testament to the continuing interest in Welsh history and identity 
in the seventeenth century and beyond.’ Mostyn was part of a wider network 
of antiquaries and scholars across North Wales and beyond. Like his brother 
Richard, Thomas Mostyn interacted with fellow enthusiasts.* Mostyn was not a 
stereotypical insular or ‘backwards’ Welsh gentleman much beloved of English 
representations throughout the early modern period. He had been on the 
Grand Tour while a young man. Mostyn had a wide range of interests, amongst 
which was a passion for domestic and foreign news, obtained from a network 
of very well-connected Welsh sources in London and Paris. Amongst them 
were friends he had travelled with in Continental Europe.* He was comfortable 
spending time in London, where he had many friends and acquaintances. 
Mostyn sat as MP for Caernarfon Boroughs three times, in March and October 
1679 and in 1681. He sought out and purchased tracts, plays, speeches, novels, 
foreign newspapers, and pornography, as well as valuable Welsh and English 
manuscripts.” His brother Richard, also a keen antiquary and a correspondent 
of Edward Lhuyd, wrote of his brother Thomas that ‘He who collected these 
MSS... had the best tast of books & learning of any country Gentleman that 
ever I saw in these parts, & while it pleas’d God to spare him to me, his family 
& country I must own I improv’d my selfe more by his conversation than by 
my reading.”® 

Although Mostyn appears to have been most at home in Wales, therefore, he 
was no ignorant “Taffie’ or ‘Shenkin’. He made a deliberate choice to remain 
mostly within the borders of Wales, valuing and patronising Welsh bardic and 
manuscript culture, whilst remaining informed as to the freshest and most 
current of contemporary political news. His collections were, therefore, the 
result of a conscious decision to contribute to the study and preservation of 
the Welsh past, rather than a default position for one who did not know better. 

Mostyn was a collector of many different types of material. Most of his collec- 
tions are recognisable as typical of a seventeenth-cenutry English gentleman, 
but they provide some insights into the Welsh historical culture and identity 
explored so far in this book. Thomas Mostyn collected coins and medals, an 


2S. Evans, ““To contynue in my bloud and name”: Reproducing the Mostyn Dynasty, 


c.1540-1692’ (University of Aberystwyth PhD thesis, 2013); M. Chadwick and S. Evans, 
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> N. Lloyd, ‘The Correspondence of Edward Lhuyd and Richard Mostyn’, FHSP, 25 
(1971-2), 31-61. 

+ MH, MS 9088, no. 14: Anon. to Thomas Mostyn, n.p., 28 June 1673; no. 22: Anon. to 
Thomas Mostyn, n.p., 7 Oct. 1673; no. 32: Anon. to Thomas Mostyn, n.p., 1 Nov. 1673. 

> MH, MC vol. I, no. 42: Christopher Wilkinson to Thomas Mostyn, London, 17 Feb. 
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6 Transcribed in N. Lloyd, ‘Correspondence’, pp. 53-4. 
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interest that he shared after 1680 with William Lloyd, bishop of St Asaph.’ He 
was a passionate gardener, willing to send plants and trees to others who demon- 
strated an interest in gardening. Mostyn’s principal preoccupation, however, was 
the written word. He consumed news material ravenously, and in as many forms 
as it was produced. His habits indicate a craving for the most contemporaneous 
or ‘freshest’ news. 


News 


Mostyn paid for manuscript newsletters from at least 1674, largely focusing 
on foreign and parliamentary news.° By 1688 he had a subscription with 
a newsletter writer named Wilkinson, whose information was seen by the 
dean of Bangor as an improvement on the more famous Muddiman’s letters. 
This was probably the same Christopher Wilkinson through which Mostyn 
acquired books and pamphlets from at least 1677.? Across Europe, manuscript 
newsletters interacted with print, and have been seen as the precursor to 
printed newspapers.’ Indeed many of the Mostyn newsletters included either 
transcriptions of printed material or enclosed pamphlets.!' Of a standard 
format, anonymous, and compiling information from many European countries, 
subscription newsletters enabled the reader to keep abreast with foreign political 
and economic news, as well as any curiosities that their contributors picked 


7 MH, MC vol. IV, no. 52: Richard Jones to Thomas Mostyn, Bangor, 3 May 1686; vol. IV, 
no. 64: William Lloyd to Thomas Mostyn, n.p., 16 Nov. 1686. 

8 MH, MS 9088 fol. 69: Newsletter, 6 Jan. 1674; no. 49: Newsletter, 10 Feb. 1674. 

° By this point Muddiman was too closely identified with James II’s regime, and his 
newsletters were viewed as suspect. Humphrey Humphreys wrote disparagingly that ‘I send 
you my Muddyman for a sample of oratory & politics it is such a cocksome that I am weary 
of him long ago. & if you be pleased to let mee know Mr Wilkinsons terms I’le send for his 
for the future’. Wilkinson had been patronised by Mostyn and his father since at least 1674. 
MH, MC vol. V, no. 47: Humphrey Humphreys to Thomas Mostyn, Bangor, 2 Dec. 1688; MC 
vol. I, no. 42: Christopher Wilkinson to Thomas Mostyn, London, 17 Feb. 1677; MC vol. I, 
no. 74: Sir Roger Mostyn to Thomas Mostyn, n.p., 24 Dec. 1680; H. R. Plomer et al. (eds), A 
Dictionary of the Printers and Booksellers Who Were at Work in England, Scotland and Ireland from 
1668 to 1725 (Oxford, 1932), p. 315; R. Hutton, ‘Henry Muddiman (bap. 1629, d.1692)’, 
ODNB. 
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pp. 347-8. 

"Some are mentioned in the text of the letters, whilst others are visible via print transfer 
to the letters themselves. For example, MH, MS 9089, pp. 4-5: Anon. to Thomas Mostyn, 
n.p., 18 Apr. 1676; p. 21: Anon. to Thomas Mostyn, London, | July 1676; MS 9090, no. 95: 
Owen Wynne (?) to Thomas Mostyn, n.p., 3 Sept. 1681; MS 9090, no. 104: Anon. to Thomas 
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1681; vol. V, no. 6: Anon. to Thomas Mostyn, London, 15 Apr. 1683. 
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up. They appealed to educated men, interested in humanist ideas and values 
relating to knowledge, education, and the instinct of curiosity. Such men used 
both manuscript and print. From the mid-seventeenth century, London was 
one of the major centres of news-writing in Western Europe.” The permanent 
flow of the latest news was essential to the reader, and ‘helped them to interpret 
their own position in a wider context and to recognise simultaneous events and 
developments in their region and in the known world’. Readers ordered their 
first newsletter when they took up politics or made an important step in their 
career, or when they hoped to regain political influence.’ In Thomas Mostyn’s 
case, it seems that he began subscribing to newsletters when he attained his 
majority, and began to think of a political career. 

Thomas Mostyn purchased and collected printed domestic and interna- 
tional news as well as manuscript newsletters. He received the London Gazette 
from 1673 and the Amsterdam Gazette from 1675.'* Mostyn’s interaction with 
European news services, both manuscript and printed, places him within a 
wider continental network of news enthusiasts and producers, as those who 
purchased newsletters often used to provide information to newsletter writers 
in return when it came their way. Mostyn received personal letters of news at 
least every few days, judging from those that remain in his bound volumes of 
correspondence. It is clear that not every letter arrived, and that not all of them 
survive.’ Mostyn’s surviving news-related correspondence is, however, signif- 
icant. It was also significantly personal. The Mostyn newsletter volumes have 
traditionally been seen by historians as a subscription newsletter collection." 
A close reading of the content of the newsletters, however, reveals that many 
of them were personal letters to Mostyn from members of his family or close 
friends. One correspondent was Owen Wynne. Judging from the confidential 
content of the letters, and the individuals named within them, this individual 
was the confidential secretary to Sir Leoline Jenkins and undersecretary of State 
to subsequent secretaries of State until 1690. His duties included receiving all 
domestic and foreign papers and letters, as well as their enclosures, and corre- 
sponding with the king’s ministers abroad, so he was in an excellent position 
to provide confidential and contemporaneous news.” He is known to have sent 
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news to other North Welsh acquaintances including Sir Robert Owen, but his 
letters to Mostyn are jocular and highly salacious, and frequently refer back to 
friendships made while in Europe.'’ Other regular correspondents included 
William Pyers. He was a lawyer, and a close friend of both Mostyn and at least 
one of his other correspondents, described by him as ‘Honest Will Pyers’ in 
a letter of October 1673.'" He wrote of the danger of providing confidential 
news in a letter of 1676, yet continued to send Mostyn information on at least a 
weekly basis, as well as other goods via carrier.” 

Although many of the letters confined themselves purely to news, others 
contained information about mutual friends, purchases to be sent to Mostyn 
with the letters, and reminiscences. Like subscription newsletters, they included 
printed enclosures, such as speeches and pamphlets, but unlike them they also 
contained libels and personal gossip.” These letters demonstrate that, even 
when seeking international information, or news from within the highest 
echelons of government, the system of Welsh kinship and obligation stood 
firm. One important consequence of the mistaken identification of these 
letters as impersonal subscription letters is that their context as the product 
of Welsh gentry relationships has been lost. Historians have seen the letters as 
demonstrating that even obscure Welsh gentlemen could receive the news. In 
fact, they show that being a Welsh gentleman could actually facilitate the rapid 
transfer of confidential information, such was the nature of their connections 
and networks. 


Books 


The surviving records of Mostyn’s book purchases suggest that his taste in 
books was far from confined to antiquarian or scholarly tomes. In keeping with 
his interest in news, Mostyn aimed to obtain the most recent pamphlets and 


'S For example, NLW, Brogyntyn MSS, Clenennau Papers and Letters 1042: Owen Wynne 
to Sir Robert Owen, n.p., 8 Nov. 1683; Clenennau Papers and Letters 1046: Owen Wynne 
to Sir Robert Owen, n.p., 20 Sept. 1688. 

It is likely given that Pyers and Mostyn were apparently peers, that Pyers was the ‘William 
Pyers’ called to the Bar at Inner Temple on 23 November 1673, and based in King’s Bench 
buildings. If so, he was a contemporary of other North-East Welsh lawyers such as Sir Thomas 
Hanmer and Sir George Jeffreys. MH, MS 9088, fol. 38: Anon. to Thomas Mostyn, n.p., 28 
Oct. 1673; C. V. Charlton (ed.), A Calendar of Inner Temple Records (9 vols, 1896), III, 94, 122. 
20 MH, MS 9089, pp. 9-10: William Pyers to Thomas Mostyn, London, 9 May 1676; p. 60: 
William Pyers (?) to Thomas Mostyn, London, 28 Nov. 1676. 

1 The materiality of the letters themselves show this, as there is very clear print transfer on 
many of them. Inclosures are also referred to in the content of the letters themselves. Some 
of the tracts referred to in the content of the letters are bound, and as yet unexplored, on the 
shelves of Mostyn Hall’s library. MH, MS 9089, p. 70: William Pyers (?) to Thomas Mostyn, 
London, 9 Jan. 1677; MS 9089, pp. 82-3: William Pyers to Thomas Mostyn, London, 17 Feb. 
1677. 
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enjoyed satirical works, including scandalous material, and libels. He sought 
Charles Cotton’s Scarronides, Samuel Butler’s Hudibras, as well as a pasquil ‘lately 
set up at Rome’.” In 1677 Mostyn bought, in French, Sébastien Brémond’s 
Hattige: or the amours of the king of Tamaran, a novel published in Holland in that 
year which so transparently reflected on Charles II’s actions that it was investi- 
gated for sedition.’? Mostyn ordered a number of popular novels, commanding 
his booksellers to seek them out when they proved difficult to find. In 1677 
Clelia, a novel by Madeleine de Scudéry, took Wilkinson some time to locate 
and was finally bought second-hand for 6s 3d. The books in the Mostyn library, 
mostly purchased by Thomas Mostyn, were valued at £175 in 1739.% He 
purchased pamphlets published in the latest politico-religious controversies, for 
example those by Andrew Marvell and Philip Fell which attacked Bishop Croft’s 
Naked Truth, and Marchamont Nedham’s attack on A Letter from a Person of 
Quality to his Friend in the Country. Often these were purchased after Mostyn was 
notified of controversy surrounding the pamphlets, or of debate on the issue in 
question. Regarding Naked Truth, Mostyn’s secretary was informed that it ‘hath 
startled our Clergy, because it argues for Comprehension and would haue the 
Presbyterians receiued within the bosome of the Church - It is well pen’d and as 
much said as the subiect it treats of is capable to bear - It is very much enquired 
of on all hands.’” 

Mostyn had a consistent interest in travel books and histories of foreign 
countries. Throughout his book-buying career he bought books on French, 
Ottoman, and Venetian history. He sought out travel literature and, no doubt in 
common with many others, narratives of other monarchies.”° Of course, there 
is no proof that Mostyn read these books. It is notoriously difficult, other than 
by annotations and marginalia, or mentions in correspondence, to prove usage 
of books. Aside from the historical and theological works to be discussed below, 
the only book that Mostyn discussed at length was the pornographic novel The 
School for Ladies, which he shared with two of his Catholic kinsmen in 1676.7’ 
Both Edward and John Mostyn critiqued the novel’s contents, John Mostyn 
offering to share his collection of other such ‘Itallian Bookes’, hoping that 
‘though thire outside be poore and simple yett I hope you will find them well 


22 MH, MC vol. II, no. 17: Phineas Fowke to Thomas Mostyn, London, 6 Jan. 1683. 

23 MH, MC vol. III, no. 42: Christopher Wilkinson to Thomas Mostyn, London, 17 Feb. 
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(Aldershot, 2008), p. 110. 

4 MH, Mostyn Library Inventory, 2 July 1739. 

5 MH, MC vol. Ill, no. 42: Christopher Wilkinson to Thomas Mostyn, London, 17 Feb. 
1676; MS 9088, fol. 166: Anon. to Rowland Thomas, London, 18 Jan. 1676. 

26 MH, MC vol. I, no. 42: Christopher Wilkinson to Thomas Mostyn, London, 17 Feb. 
1677; MC vol. V, no. 2, Isaac Littlebury to Thomas Mostyn, London, 15 Jan. 1687. 

27 This work was published under the name of Aloisia Sigea, a sixteenth-century Portuguese 
woman famed for her humanist education, but was actually the work of Nicolas Chorier. Its 
female authorship was said to have rendered it more titillating for its audience. Many thanks 
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lined: I haue more of them but thay are att Holywell made upp in a trunke’.”* 
Even Mostyn’s pornography, therefore, was shared amongst family networks, 
and offered to others to appreciate and read. 

Some of the books that Mostyn is known to have bought or owned, however, 
were relevant to his collection and study of manuscripts relating to Welsh 
or ‘British’ history and religion. Some of these were polemical, others were 
narrative histories, and a number were printed versions of manuscript texts. 
They demonstrate that the interest in the British History continued, whether 
one accepted the Galfridian narrative uncritically or whether (as with Bishop 
William Lloyd) British History rested on Welsh people originally inhabiting 
Britain and receiving ‘pure’ Christianity. Mostyn appears to have lent his 
‘printed Galfridus Monumensensis & Gildas’ to Humphrey Humphreys in 
1686, for example, and purchased Aylett Sammes’s Britannia Antiqua Illustrata 
in 1676. This lavishly illustrated book, a narrative of British history up to the 
invasion of Kent, was principally known for arguing for the derivation of Welsh 
from the Phoenician language.” In the early 1680s Mostyn and Humphreys 
discussed the reception of a book by the high church theologian Henry Maurice, 
most probably A Vindication of the Primitive Church and Diocesan Episcopacy 
(1682), which included a section on the presence of ‘British’ or Welsh bishops 
at early conferences of the Church. Maurice was an Anglesey man, related to 
many North-East Welsh families, a client of Bishop William Lloyd, and chaplain 
to Archbishop Sancroft.*° In 1684 Bishop William Lloyd sent Mostyn a copy of 
his own book An Historical Account of Church-government as it was in Great Britain 
and Ireland, when they first received the Christian religion.*! 

As in England, many antiquaries were also Anglican divines, and frequently 
others who were not were staunch defenders of the Church of England - 
although in Wales they were also motivated by pride in national heritage and 
customs, and the lineage of their own families rather than the defence of the 
post-Restoration Church.” Indeed, contrary to David Douglas’s argument, 
Lloyd was not entirely concerned with arguments concerning episcopacy, as 
his correspondence shows, but with defending the role of the Welsh within 
the development of the ‘British Church’.** These books were mentioned by 


8 Tt seems that Mostyn’s copy was one of the many Latin translations available in the late 
seventeenth century. MH, MC vol. I, no. 34: John Mostyn to Thomas Mostyn, Weppra, n.d.; 
MC vol. I, no. 58: Edward Mostyn to Thomas Mostyn, Talacre, 20 Nov. 1676; MC, vol. I, no. 
62: Edward Mostyn to Thomas Mostyn, Talacre, 27 Dec. 1676. 

2 MH, MC vol. IV, no. 46: Humphrey Humphreys to Thomas Mostyn, Bangor, 12 Jan. 
1686; MC, vol. I, no. 42: Christopher Wilkinson to Thomas Mostyn, London, 17 Feb. 1677; 
G. Parry, ‘Aylett Sammes. (c.1636-c.1679)’, ODNB. 
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Humphreys alongside loans of manuscripts on allied topics, or with instruc 
tions to Mostyn on how to interpret such manuscripts. They seem to have 
functioned either as secondary texts, or as arguments to debate. Additionally, 
Mostyn showed a tendency to purchase books by those with local origins 
or connections. These included the play Wrangling Lovers (1677) by Edward 
Ravenscroft, and A New and Further Narrative of the State of New England (1676) 
by Nathaniel Saltonstall. Mostyn was also given books by friends or clients, 
particularly as authors.** 

Alongside his patronage of bards and collection of manuscripts, Mostyn’s 
printed books reinforce the argument that the Welsh past, and the study 
thereof, was part of contemporary Welsh culture. Welsh historical culture was 
something that the North-East Welsh gentry encountered and took advantage 
of on a daily basis, but it was also a source of interest and pride, and a cultural 
identity. Although many of Mostyn’s books on British history were in English, 
rather than Welsh, that does not diminish his “Welshness’ nor the identity 
behind his concerns. Past generations of literary scholars and historians have 
discounted Welsh writing in English. As Elizabeth Edwards has argued in 
relation to eighteenth-century Welsh writing in English, it suggests ‘a partial, 
incomplete, and inferior “Welshness”’, and became linked with a ‘sense of 
shame or trauma... haunted by a “cultural cringe”’.** Yet Mostyn spoke and 
read Welsh, and supported Welsh bardic and artisanal culture until his death 
in 1692. He clearly did not consider English-language material as something 
that diminished his national identity. It is possible with Mostyn to prove his 
linguistic competence in a way that is rare for other individuals, but it is highly 
likely that similar attitudes prevailed more widely. A man could have more than 
one parallel and overlapping identity in seventeenth-century Wales, of which 
language was just a part. 

Mostyn’s books, therefore, show him to be very much a man of the world, 
as well as a man of and within Wales. He was an avid reader, an historian, and 
one who thirsted after the most current information alongside artefacts of the 
ancient past. His prioritisation of Welsh historical material and culture within 
that range of interests demonstrated its significance. 


Manuscripts 


It is Thomas Mostyn’s manuscripts that most clearly show the depth of his 
interest in Welsh history and culture. The earliest evidence of Mostyn’s interest 
in acquiring manuscripts is in 1676, when he was promised a catalogue of 


4 MH, MG, vol. I, no. 42: Christopher Wilkinson to Thomas Mostyn, London, 17 Feb. 
1676. 

5M. Wynn Thomas, ‘Anglo-Welsh Literature’, in J. Koch (ed.), Celtic Culture: A Historical 
Encyclopedia (5 vols, Santa Barbara, CA, 2006), I, 61-7, at p. 61; E. Edwards, English-Language 
Poetry from Wales, 1789-1806 (Cardiff, 2013), p. 5. 
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36 


Robert Vaughan of Hengwrt’s study by William Salesbury.*® It is possible 
that Vaughan’s collection sparked Mostyn’s interest in collecting, but it seems 
unlikely given his parallel interests in other types of material seem to have begun 
earlier. From 1682 the amount of evidence relating to Mostyn’s manuscript 
collection increases. Letters mention manuscripts he lent other enthusiasts, 
as well as those that he bought or borrowed. Daniel Huws has concluded that 
Mostyn’s enthusiasm began in earnest in the 1680s, but this may be a misreading 
based on the survival of evidence.” From 1683 Mostyn was certainly lending 
manuscripts and relevant books to Bishop William Lloyd, for example, but by 
then Lloyd seemed to acknowledge Mostyn as a reliable source of interesting 
material, rather than as a budding collector or amateur.*® Similarly, Humphrey 
Humphreys was able to discuss his interpretation of letters between Owain 
Gwynedd and Thomas Becket with Mostyn in 1684 with a sense that Mostyn 
would understand and be able to add to Humphreys’s ideas.*? Humphreys was 
to prove one of Mostyn’s most reliable correspondents, borrowing and lending 
books and manuscripts for the rest of Mostyn’s life. While some manuscripts 
may have been inherited by Mostyn, others were bought at auctions, transcribed 
from other collections, or made their way into Mostyn’s collection as unreturned 
loans or strays from friends’ libraries. Either way, it is difficult to argue with 
Huws’s assertion that Thomas Mostyn was principally responsible for the size 
and quality of the Mostyn library and manuscript collection.” 

Thomas Mostyn collected Welsh, English, and foreign manuscripts. There 
were Welsh-language poetry, genealogical, and historical manuscripts in his 
library.*! He owned documents in English or Latin that related to Welsh families, 
estates, and religion. There were also English medieval illuminated manuscripts, 
as well as a few Italian and French manuscripts.*? Most of the English 
manuscripts were purchased at auction or in private sales.*? Historians have 
tended to focus on the particularly valuable or well-known Mostyn manuscripts 
in discussions of the library, yet Mostyn and his correspondents clearly found 
interest in a wider range of materials. Pedigrees and poetry were used to support, 
interrogate, or substantiate other evidence, estate documents used to critique 
the history of local places, and accounts of the North-East Wales region swapped 
and compared. He possessed a rent roll of the St Asaph bishopric from 1454, 
an extent of North Wales, the ‘Pontifical’ of Bangor, including two indulgences 


36 MH, MC vol. I, no. 47: William Salesbury to Thomas Mostyn, Rtig, 13 Apr. 1676. 
Huws, ‘Sir Thomas Mostyn and the Mostyn Manuscripts’, p. 457. 

38 MH, MC vol. II, no. 18: William Lloyd to Thomas Mostyn, n.p., 22 Feb. 1684. 

3° MH, MC vol. II, no. 31: William Lloyd to Thomas Mostyn, n.p., 7 Dec. 1683. 

Huws, ‘Sir Thomas Mostyn and the Mostyn Manuscripts’, p. 451. 

Welsh historians and contemporary collectors seem not to have made the same sharp 
distinction between genealogical and historical texts as those in England. Broadway, ‘““No 
Historie So Meete”’, p. 8. 

*® Huws, ‘Sir Thomas Mostyn and the Mostyn Manuscripts’, p. 458. 

® Ibid., pp. 317-29. 
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of Bishop Anian from 1279, and an interdict of 1224.4* The Gloddaith library 
included copies of Brut y Tywysogion and Brut y Brenhinoedd previously owned by 
Simon Thelwall in 1660, three Welsh manuscripts and an early modern vellum 
version of the Grail stories in Welsh (Peredur fab Eurog), copies of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth’s work. Mostyn also commissioned bardic copyists such as Sin 
Dafydd to make copies of Welsh poetic manuscripts.” He owned copies of 
Gildas and Nennius, possessed ‘Sir John Wynns booke or Welsh chronicle’ and 
at least had access to a letter from Owain Gwynedd to Thomas Becket.*° Wynn’s 
‘chronicle’ is likely to have been that sixteenth-century manuscript collection 
of Wynn’s antiquarian works purchased by the National Library of Wales in 
1974 and referred to by Richard Mostyn in a letter to Edward Lhuyd of 1684.” 
The chronicle encompassed local history, genealogical content, and notes for 
Wynn’s own memoirs. It included a copy of Wynn’s History of the Gwydir family 
that appears to derive from Humphrey Humphreys’s copy of that book, in an 
eighteenth-century hand.*® 

Mostyn’s possession of the manuscript, possibly due to his father’s close 
relationship with Sir John, and the interleaving of it with contemporary copies 
and related documents is testament to the active use of these materials rather 
than their value as collectible objects. Mostyn also had a copy of an unnamed 
manuscript by Sir Thomas Wiliems. Wiliems, a former clergyman turned 
recusant physician, was the author of a Latin- Welsh dictionary that became the 
basis of the more famous printed publication by Dr John Davies of Mallwyd.” 
He was also, however, a copyist and collector of old manuscripts, and the 
apparent writer of an account of some aspects of local history later worked 
on by Sir John Wynn. Given the context of Humphreys’s and Mostyn’s 
correspondence, it is more likely that the Wiliems manuscript related to Welsh 
local history rather than the ‘Dictionary’. Humphreys also borrowed ‘Mr Owen 
Salesburys book’ of pedigrees, ‘that chronology which hath Llyfr Manoch 
writ on the back’ and ‘such MS poems that are ancient’ in Mostyn’s library. 
Humphreys begged Mostyn’s assistance and manuscripts in his ‘more close 
consideration of our British history’, and clearly believed that the Mostyn and 
Gloddaith libraries had sufficient material to be useful to him.*! 


“4 MH, MC vol. III, no. 31: Humphrey Humphreys to Thomas Mostyn, n.p., 7 Dec. 1683; 
vol. V, no. 7: Humphrey Humphreys to Thomas Mostyn, n.p., n.d. 

5 Huws, ‘Sir Thomas Mostyn and the Mostyn Manuscripts’, pp. 326-9. 

46 MH, MC vol. III, no. 39: Humphrey Humphreys to Thomas Mostyn, St Asaph, 5 Mar. 
1684. 

7 Transcribed in N. Lloyd, ‘Correspondence’, pp. 49-50. 

8 J. G. Jones, ‘Sir John Wynn of Gwydir and John Speed’, NLWJ, vol. 20 (1978), p. 256. 

° J. E. Carwyn Williams, ‘Wiliems, Thomas (b. 1545/6?, d. in or before 16237)’, ODNB. 

° MH, MC vol. III, no. 60: Humphrey Humphreys to Thomas Mostyn, Bangor, 20 Nov. 
1684; T. Pennant, Tours in Wales (3 vols, 1810), III, 116. 

| MH, MC vol. III, no. 60: Humphrey Humphreys to Thomas Mostyn, Bangor, 20 Nov. 
1684; vol. IV, no. 41: Humphrey Humphreys to Thomas Mostyn, Bangor, 24 Nov. 1685; vol. 
IV, no. 46: Humphrey Humphreys to Thomas Mostyn, Bangor, 12 Jan. 1686. 
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The correspondence between Mostyn, Humphreys, and Lloyd, as well as 
Mostyn’s brother’s complimentary description of him demonstrate that Mostyn 
was building a collection, not solely for the purpose of ownership and status. At 
least for the Welsh material Mostyn was working with other scholars in using the 
manuscripts to discover more about the history of the region. Humphreys and 
Lloyd were engaged in defending the role of the Welsh within British history 
(long after historians have argued that it was deeply unfashionable to do so), and 
although there is no remaining evidence of Mostyn doing the same, his shared 
interests and patronage of other forms of Welsh culture would make this fairly 
likely. Mostyn’s work and collections were the result of a collective enterprise, a 
close network, and a shared preoccupation with Welsh history. 


National implications: the significance of Mostyn’s collecting and 
collections for Welsh identity and culture 


Thomas Mostyn was not the only significant collector and antiquary amongst 
the North-East Welsh gentry. He was certainly not the only gentleman engaged 
in serious intellectual, historical, or horticultural pursuits, or in the collection 
of scribal or printed news and books. Sir Thomas Hanmer wrote an eyewitness 
account of French government and society and was a nationwide authority on 
matters horticultural. He swapped manuscripts with Mostyn.” Robert Davies 
IV had one of the finest collections of manuscripts in Wales, lending them out 
and corresponding with a wide network of antiquaries and scholars. Sir Thomas 
Myddelton had an abiding interest in news and spent hundreds of pounds on 
books. Unlike many others, however, Thomas Mostyn has left behind signif- 
icant traces of his purchases, collecting and sharing habits, and usage. His 
papers reveal a network of gentlemen and clergy dedicated to Welsh history and 
culture, who used Welsh patronage networks and territorial power in order to 
advance their work. 

Thomas Mostyn acted as the nexus for various, often overlapping, collecting 
networks. As a man of wealth, with a great range of well-connected contacts, he 
was well-placed to obtain information about the objects of his desire: whether 
news, books, or manuscripts. His newsletter correspondents sent him book 
catalogues, speeches, libels, ‘pleasure ballads’, newspapers, and pamphlets that 
they thought he might be interested in.*? He was able to engage a variety of 


> MH, MC vol. I, no. 43: Sir Thomas Hanmer to Thomas Mostyn, Bettisfield, 5 Apr. 1676; 
‘Sir Thomas Hanmer, Grandfather of the Speaker, his Account of France in 1648’, in Sir 
Henry Bunbury (ed.), The Correspondence of Sir Thomas Hanmer, Bart., Speaker of the House of 
Commons (1838), pp. 245-319. 

°> For example, MH, MS 9088, fols 8-9v: Anon. to Thomas Mostyn, n.p., 29 Apr. 1673; fol. 
32: William Salesbury to Thomas Mostyn, London, 11 Oct. 1673; no. 48: Anon. to Thomas 
Mostyn, n.p., 22 Nov. 1673; fol. 57: Anon. to Thomas Mostyn, London, n.p., 29 Dec. 1673; 
MS 90839, fol. 16: William Pyers to Thomas Mostyn, n.p., 17 June 1676. 
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agents to seek out specific volumes or pamphlets, whether amongst French 
booksellers in London or in the auction houses. These ‘agents’ were sometimes 
highly specialised. He used the bookseller Isaac Littlebury particularly for French 
and other foreign-language books, for example, and the medical doctor Phineas 
Fowke to seek out coveted volumes amongst London second-hand booksellers. 
Littlebury attended auctions and sales to locate such foreign books, for example 
the earl of Anglesey’s sale in 1687. Fowke carried out Mostyn’s orders generally 
in London booksellers, but also sent Mostyn news and catalogues of forth- 
coming auctions, for example that of the late bishop of Chester’s library in 
1686.** Christopher Wilkinson generally provided Mostyn with British volumes, 
as well as news and information.” Mostyn also lent or presented books to 
favoured institutions or individuals. He lent books to Humphrey Humphreys 
and Sir Richard Wynn, and in turn borrowed books from both men. Mostyn 
presented books to Ruthin School. In 1688 he purchased Plutarch’s Works in 
Greek and Latin, and was sent a list of other books that the school needed, 
should he be minded to benevolence again.” When Fowke was mourning the 
death of his wife, for example, Mostyn sent him ‘a box of excellent books’, appar- 
ently including works of philosophy and theology, specifically early Christian 
apologists.°> Mostyn and Fowke’s relationship was friendly and reciprocal, yet 
not one of kinship. 

Mostyn’s news correspondents were frequently kindred, however, often 
sending highly confidential information to Mostyn as a favoured and trusted 
correspondent. These included his brother Roger Mostyn, Owen and Robert 
Wynne, William Pyers, William Salesbury, and John Lloyd.” All held offices at 
court, in the legal system, or in government. The news contained court affairs, 
appointments, foreign events, as well as occurrences business, or the pricking of 
sheriffs.°° Mostyn repaid his correspondents’ trust in passing on confidential 


** MH, MC vol. IV, no. 65: Isaac Littlebury to Thomas Mostyn, n.p., n.d; vol. V, no. 2: 
Isaac Littlebury to Thomas Mostyn, London, 15 Jan. 1687; vol. IV, no. 58: Phineas Fowke 
to Thomas Mostyn, Salop, 3 Aug. 1686; vol. IV, no. 62: Phineas Fowke to Thomas Mostyn, 
Salop, 9 Oct. 1686. 

°° MH, MC vol. IV, no. 42: Christopher Wilkinson to Thomas Mostyn, London, 17 Feb. 
1677; vol. V, no. 47: Humphrey Humphreys to Thomas Mostyn, Bangor, 2 Dec. 1688. 

°© MH, MC vol. I, no. 13: Sir Richard Wynn to Thomas Mostyn, n.p., 4 Aug. 1674; vol. I, 
no. 18: Sir Richard Wynn to Thomas Mostyn, n.p., 20 Sept. 1674; vol. III, no. 56: Humphrey 
Humphreys to Thomas Mostyn, Kyffaillgyfarch, 4 Aug. 1684. 

°’ MH, MC vol. V, no. 35: Henry Price to Thomas Mostyn, Ruthin, 12 Aug. 1688. 

8 MH, MC vol. V, no. 4: Phineas Fowke to Thomas Mostyn, n.p., n.d.; vol. V, no. 6: Phineas 
Fowke to Thomas Mostyn, Salop, 11 Feb. 1687. 

°° E.g., MH, MC vol. II, no. 27: Roger Mostyn to Thomas Mostyn, Inner Temple, 16 Apr. 
1678; vol. II, no. 24: Robert Wynne to Thomas Mostyn, n.p., 9 Mar.; vol. II, no. 29: John 
Lloyd to Thomas Mostyn, London, 3 Sept. 1679; vol. IV, no. 63: Robert Hookes to Thomas 
Mostyn, n.p., 22 Apr. 1686. 

6° MH, MS 9089 p. 56: William Pyers (?) to Rowland Thomas, London, 14 Nov. 1676; MH, 
MC vol. II, no. 33: Robert Hookes to Thomas Mostyn, n.p., 29 Dec. 1683. 
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information by attempting to anonymise the majority of their letters. He then 
communicated information to his trusted contacts in North Wales, such as his 
father Sir Roger, William Griffith, Mutton Davies, and Humphrey Humphreys.! 

That Mostyn’s news mania was part of a wider collecting habit is shown in the 
organisation of his newsletters and correspondence. The letters were grouped 
in chronological order, noted on the dorse. On the dorse of a letter of 10 July 
1678, for example, Mostyn noted ‘All that I can find of the year 1678’ and one 
of 28 March 1676 was labelled ‘January February & March 1678’.°? News was 
used as a currency with which to maintain patronage relationships or to show 
either respect for kin or status. By deploying information effectively, seven- 
teenth-century gentlemen could foster relationships they thought important. 
John Lloyd, for example, described the news he sent from London as ‘plunder’, 
while Mutton Davies described how if ‘warily and frugally mannag’d’ Mostyn’s 
information would help him to ‘entertain my neighbours yet a fortnight for 
news like fashions may be fresh in the country though stale at London, and an 
act of Parliament cry’d in euery street with you, may make me passe for a man 
of intelligence here’. Although Davies may well have been exaggerating for 
comic effect, he was not alone in his description of news. As the nexus of much 
of this information, Mostyn was able to use traditional Welsh territorial power 
networks to obtain and share information. His newsgathering activities helped 
him to maintain his own status and add to his collections. 

Kinship was also used to obtain manuscripts. Friendship networks amongst 
English antiquaries are known to have been a significant feature of their work, 
as was the use (for example in the case of William Dugdale) of positions such as 
herald to obtain material.“* Similarly, ‘kinship, mutual advantage, and religious 
affiliation’ all had a role for English local historians in the acquisition of 
material.© Welsh scholars, however, privileged the use of familial relationships 
in most instances. Prized volumes or documents were borrowed and copied 
by Mostyn’s bardic copyists, obtained for Bishops Humphrey Humphreys and 
William Lloyd, or came to Mostyn’s library through inheritance. Humphreys, 
for example, sought Mostyn’s help when investigating the origins of the 
pilgrimage tradition at St Winifred’s Well. He asked Mostyn to enquire of his 
kinsman Pierce Mostyn if he had any indulgences granted to the votaries of St 
Winifred or to pilgrims visiting the well. As Pierce Mostyn was the head of the 


6 MH, MC vol. II, no. 5: Mutton Davies to Thomas Mostyn, n.p., 24 Apr. 1677; vol. II, 
no. 73: William Griffith to Thomas Mostyn, Cefnamlwch, 14 Dec. 1680; vol. II, no. 74: Sir 
Roger Mostyn to Thomas Mostyn, n.p., 24 Dec. 1680; vol. V, no. 47: Humphrey Humphreys 
to Thomas Mostyn, Bangor, 2 Dec. 1688. 

6 MH, MS 9089 pp. 116-17: Anon. to Thomas Mostyn, London, 10 July 1678; MS 9089 pp. 
2-3: Anon. to Thomas Mostyn, London, 28 Mar. 1676. 

®& MH, MC vol. II, no. 55: John Lloyd to Thomas Mostyn, London, 3 Sept. 1679; vol. II, no. 
5: Mutton Davies to Thomas Mostyn, n.p., 24 Apr. 1677. 

6 Douglas, English Scholars, p. 53. 

6 Broadway, “No Historie So Meete”, p. 108. 
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Catholic cadet branch of the Mostyn family, Humphreys felt that ‘it is most 
likely the originalls of them are at Talacre nor can I doubt but old Mr Peter 
Mostyn had all that could be got of that kind’.“ This speaks both to the fate 
and location of manuscripts after the Reformation as well as to Mostyn’s status 
within the family. Ultimately the search for the indulgences was unsuccessful, 
but Humphreys did find that ‘which serues my turn as well almost (viz) the 
decree which first made St Wenefred a saint & ordered her day to be obserued 
- it is soe late as to beare date Jan: 4. 1415 which fully confirms my conjecture 
of the time that this tale was invented’. 


The Mostyn collection and Welsh historical culture 


Thomas Mostyn’s various collections and networks reveal the extent to which 
the ‘British History and an interest in the past of the region and its families 
remained a continuous feature of Welsh culture in the seventeenth century. 
From Sir John Wynn’s efforts in the early seventeenth century to those of 
Bishop William Lloyd in the 1680s, a fascination with the region’s history 
never faded. The emphasis on the former power and significance of the Welsh 
within ecclesiastical and political history continued, whether or not it received 
ridicule from both the English and the Scots. It is possible to draw a line 
from Humphrey Lhuyd’s Breviary of Britayne to the Romantic ‘revival’ of the 
eighteenth century without discounting the seventeenth century as a low point 
for Welsh history-writing and culture. Humphreys, Lloyd, and Mostyn were 
all engaged in scholarly activity concerning Welsh history, and the purchases 
and notes of other North Welsh antiquaries show that they, too, were deeply 
interested in the field. There remained a strong tendency in published and 
unpublished work to defend the unique role of the Welsh in British history, and 
a resistance to claims that either ignored or diminished it. 

Bishop William Lloyd published his Historical Account of Church-Government 
in 1684, described by his biographer as an attempt to refute nonconformist 
arguments concerning the ancient nature of non-episcopal church government.™ 
In the preface to his work Lloyd engaged with Scottish claims to be the original 
inhabitants of the British Isles, descended from the Trojans. In arguing against 
Buchanan’s History of Scotland he claimed that: 


We live still in that Country of which our Ancestors were the first Inhabitants. And 
tho we have been twice conquered since, yet we have still kept our grounds... And 
we have this to say more, which few can say elsewhere; that we keep still the same 
Language, which was spoken first in this Country: and we know no reason to doubt, 
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but that, as one of our Ancestors told a great King that invaded us, God will have an 
account for this Country in no other Language but ours at the day of Judgement.” 


Lloyd argued that Scottish attempts to discredit Welsh historians by comparing 
their accounts with Greek and Roman narratives were worthless, and that the 
‘superstructures’ of Scottish antiquities upon which their claims of historical 
ancientness were based were ultimately derived from Welsh sources. He attacked 
Scottish narratives on the basis that they were contradicted or unsupported by 
their own ancient sources.’° Lloyd did not defend Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
account entirely, acknowledging that certain aspects of Geoffrey's work were 
a ‘Lye’. He used Gildas, Nennius, Geoffrey, Bede, Alfred of Beverley, Sigebert 
of Gembloux, Gerald of Wales, and William of Newburgh together to assess 
the age and authenticity of Geoffrey's work before moving on to examine the 
Scottish claims.” 

Lloyd’s book is significant in relation to the Mostyn collections because 
he borrowed a number of works by these authors and other documents from 
Mostyn when he was in the process of writing the book. These included Mostyn’s 
copy of Gildas, a papal interdict of 1224, and a rent roll of St Asaph from 1454.7 
Lloyd presented Mostyn with a copy of the book in June 1684. Although it was 
far from unusual for an author to present his local friends and patrons with 
copies of new works, correspondence between the two indicates a much closer 
relationship than merely one of collector/lender and author/borrower. At the 
same time as Lloyd was probably working on the book, Mostyn bought the 
works that Lloyd was arguing against or relying on as evidence. In June 1682, 
for example, Mostyn sought out and purchased Buchanan’s History.” Mostyn 
bought this book eight years before the English translation of Buchanan’s Latin 
work, and it seems more than coincidence that Mostyn should buy a work so 
closely related to the heart of Lloyd’s book. Humphrey Humphreys, then dean 
of Bangor, evidently collaborated closely with Lloyd, requesting manuscripts 
from Mostyn on behalf of Lloyd on at least one occasion. Humphreys, too, was 
engaged in ‘more close consideration of our British history’ from 1685, and 
although he never had anything printed in his own name, was clearly considered 
an expert in Welsh history, pedigrees, and language by such authorities as 
Edward Lhuyd.” Like Lloyd, he borrowed many manuscripts from Mostyn, 
but more of his discussion with Mostyn survives regarding his methods and his 
engagement with Mostyn on the historical issues and sources. 


6 WW. Lloyd, An historical account of church government as it was in Great-Britain and Ireland when 
they first received the Christian religion (1684), pp. 24-5. 

© Tbid., p. 28. 

1 Tbid., pp. 10-20. 
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Humphreys would now be considered an interdisciplinary scholar, asking 
Mostyn for ‘such MS poems that are ancient for out of such I have gathered 
somethings historicall @ hope to find much more exactly at least something 
of the principles & humours of the age’s wherein they were writ will be 
found’. Humphreys’s main scholarly interest was in the history of religion 
in Wales, whether in relation to the preRoman British church, or to the 
history of pilgrimages to Holywell.” He supported the idea of an ancient 
and uncorrupted British church predating Augustine of Canterbury, another 
historical theory supposedly out of vogue in the seventeenth century.’ He used 
pedigrees, charters, manuscript narratives, and printed books in his research, 
for which he was prepared to beg, borrow, and purchase whatever materials he 
deemed necessary. Yet Humphreys also lent Mostyn manuscripts and books in 
return, such as his ‘Pontifical of Bangor’, which he deemed considerable because 
‘it is the onely one in the world & you see it is about 400 year old, for you’le find 
in the later end of it it was the pontifical of Bishop Anian’.’® He lent Mostyn a 
guide to Latin abbreviations, suggesting that Mostyn was involved in the active 
reading and consideration of the manuscripts in his care.”” Once again, Mostyn 
was not merely a passive collector of antiquities and manuscripts, but an active 
participant in the research and writing of Welsh history. Although he is not 
known to have written any histories himself, it is also true of Humphreys that 
the bulk of his work either is lost or never progressed beyond notes.*° 

Far from abandoning Welsh history and culture, therefore, Mostyn both 
supported and added to it. Even had he confined himself to supporting the 
labours of antiquaries in Wales and England through preserving and collecting 
manuscripts his behaviour would have contradicted Morgan’s bleak assessment 
of the state of Welsh historical study. Yet he went far beyond that. Mostyn was 
fascinated with Welsh poetry, literature, and history. He commissioned copies 
of Welsh poems and supported the contemporary bardic order. He preserved 
historical manuscripts and at the very least aided in the study of those works. 
His patronage connections were utilised to the full and, in keeping with Welsh 
traditional gentry ideals, he opened his house and library to Lloyd, Humphreys, 
and other interested parties. He read, borrowed, and studied the same materials 
as his ecclesiastical friends, and sought out further sources as required. His 
knowledge was commended, though no evidence of written work survives. As a 
North-East Welsh gentleman Mostyn felt a strong connection to his forebears, 
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and a sense of ancestral patrimony which went beyond a passive fondness for 
his region. 


Conclusion 


A Welsh historical culture existed throughout the seventeenth century, and 
emerged even more strongly in the eighteenth century. The Romantic ‘revival’ 
of Welsh culture was no accident, but instead a heightened version of an existing 
situation, bolstered by the support of London and Oxford Welshmen alongside 
English writers and antiquaries. Gentlemen like Thomas Mostyn sustained and 
encouraged Welsh historical culture in a number of ways: through their collec 
tions, patronage, personal engagement with texts, and participation in scholarly 
networks. Their interests outside Wales bolstered rather than reduced their 
interest in Welsh culture and provided the means for strengthening intellectual 
and kinship networks. The decline of bardic culture, and a move from oral to 
literate culture, did not mean the downfall of the Welsh interest in history. 
Rather than suffering from historical amnesia, the Welsh historical memory 
thrived in the seventeenth century. 
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Religion 


Part 2 examines religion in North-East Wales from 1640 to 1688. Religious 
fidelity was, as discussed in Part 1 of this book, a central pillar of Welsh identity 
and of English representations of Welsh royalists. Here it is argued that the 
loyalty to the Church of England in North-East Wales and the tendency to 
provide limited protection for local Catholic worshippers, were both linked to 
Welsh historical culture and identity. The Church of England was portrayed 
by sixteenth-century Welsh humanists and translators as the Celtic Church, 
the original and pure institution polluted after St Augustine of Canterbury’s 
landing in 597 AD. Chapter 1 described how this portrayal of the Church 
fitted within the wider British History tradition but also within Welsh historical 
culture. It was self&confidently proclaimed by Welsh writers, both lay and 
clerical, throughout the seventeenth century. Most of the seventeenth-century 
clergy spoke Welsh or learnt the language. They were often from families within 
the wider North Welsh region, or from families with North Welsh connec 
tions. Highly conservative traditional practices continued in North-East Wales 
and, as a result, those ritualistic or beautifying tendencies promoted in the 
years immediately before the Civil War were not unfamiliar or unwelcome to 
many Welsh worshippers. Welsh lay men and women protected the rituals and 
personnel of the Church during the Interregnum, and swiftly restored them 
after 1660. 

These patterns indicate a regional approach to religion that has generally 
only been remarked on in relation to Catholic populations in areas such as 
Lancashire, or in radical Protestant areas of the east and south-east of England.! 
The consistent nature of its survival and allegiance to the Church is remarkable 
even in comparison to areas of England known for their religious conserv- 
atism. The comparative weakness of radical Protestantism, even during the 
Interregnum, was partly due to its perceived foreignness, as well as the manner 
in which certain strands of radical Protestant worship actively opposed fondly 
held traditions within Welsh religious life. After 1660, there was an added 


' For example, H. Aveling, Catholic Recusancy in the City of York, 1558-1791 (London, 
1970); J. A. Hilton, Catholic Lancashire: From Reformation to Renewal, 1559-1991 (Chichester, 
1994); M. E. James, Family, Lineage, and Civil Society: Politics and Mentality in the Durham 
Region, 1500-1640 (Oxford, 1974); W. J. Sheils, The Puritans in the Diocese of Peterborough 
(Northampton, 1979). 
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political and historical dimension to the mistrust of nonconformists which only 
increased the unpopularity of dissenting worship throughout the remainder of 
the seventeenth century. While Catholicism was opposed as an international 
political force, it remained the ‘Old Faith’, yr Hen Fydd, known and understood 
in Wales. In North-East Wales, kin and local allegiance was significantly more 
important than religious affiliation, even at times of the greatest religious and 
political tension. These priorities provide a partial explanation for the gentry’s 
negative response to James II’s pro-Catholic policies. When such policies began 
to threaten the Church, local government, and their territorial dominance it 
appeared that the king’s actions were pushing the kingdom into a situation 
similar to that of 1641. While they wished that he would amend his policies, 
they were not prepared to collaborate in the downfall of everything they had 
fought so hard to protect. 

Chapter 5 explores how the North-East Welsh gentry demonstrated their 
support for the Church of England and posits reasons for the constancy of that 
support. It considers written and material evidence of Welsh religious prefer- 
ences and shows that there were some demonstrably Welsh tendencies within 
Church of England worship. Chapter 6 examines relationships between the 
North-East Welsh Protestant gentry and their Catholic counterparts. It develops 
arguments concerning the importance of kinship relations and regional ties 
in determining relations between adherents of the two faiths and investigates 
how the Protestant gentry of the region responded to national crises involving 
Catholics. Chapter 7 discusses the more fractious interactions between the 
predominantly Prayer Book protestant gentry and the radical Protestants of 
North-East Wales. It will propose reasons why radical Protestants were seen as a 
more urgent or dangerous threat locally than Catholics and consider the impor- 
tance of historical memory and Welsh identity within that. Finally, Chapter 8 
is a case study of the ambiguous faith of Sir Thomas Hanmer of Hanmer. It 
examines how an outwardly episcopalian and Anglican religious identity could 
be complicated by evidence which may indicate a hidden Catholic conformity. 
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5 
The Welshness of the Church of England 


The gentry of North-East Wales were steadfastly loyal to the Church of England 
throughout the period 1640 to 1688, including the Interregnum, when many 
traditional rites and rituals were banned alongside the use of the Prayer Book. 
John Morrill and Judith Maltby have demonstrated that such loyalty existed in 
England too, although the impression given within their work is one of pockets 
of loyalist resistance rather than the persistent survival of a significant episco- 
palian community.! When faced with a choice in the late seventeenth century 
of supporting James II or the Church, the North-East Welsh gentry (like many 
across England and Wales) chose the Church. It is important, therefore, to 
consider firstly why the Church of England became the focus of such loyalty, 
and secondly how and why North-East Welsh loyalty was retained throughout 
the seventeenth century. 

Chapter 5 will propose three main reasons for the defence of the Church of 
England. The Church was a key component of Welsh society, and part of both 
its historical and contemporary culture. It was one of the pillars of Welsh gentry 
ideals and formed part of the notion of an ordered society. The protection of 
the Church of England as an institution (particularly one with the monarch 
at the head) was the duty of the gentry. The Church was also part of Welsh 
history, operated in the Welsh language, and was, it was argued, a distinctly 
Welsh institution - the descendent of the Celtic Church. As such, it needed to 
be maintained and treasured by the Welsh as a key aspect of their heritage - and 
defended against ‘foreign’ incursions or attempts to change its rituals and form. 
The familial relationships between many of the personnel of the Church and the 
gentry meant that the protection of the Church was also encompassed within 
the wider concept of kinship and allegiance. Church buildings were the sites of 
displays of ancestral patrimony such as funeral monuments, and pew ownership 
as a denotation of status was guarded jealously. Finally and importantly, the 


1 J. Morrill, ‘The Church in England, 1642-9’, in idem (ed.), Reactions to the English Civil War, 
1642-1649 (Basingstoke, 1982), pp. 89-114, at pp. 90-1; J. Maltby, ‘Suffering and Surviving: 
The Civil Wars, the Commonwealth and the Formation of “Anglicanism”, 1642-60’, in C. 
Durston and J. Morrill (eds), Religion in Revolutionary England (Manchester, 2006), pp. 159-60. 
See also J. Spurr, The Restoration Church of England, 1646-1689 (New Haven, CT and London, 
1991), pp. 2, 14-15, 17; K. Fincham and N. Tyacke, Altars Restored: The Changing Face of English 
Religious Worship, 1547-c.1700 (Oxford, 2007), ch. 7. 
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North-East Welsh gentry had genuine religious as well as historical and political 
motives for defending the Church of England. 


The Church and the ordered society 


The Church of England played a key part in the ordered society and in 
Welsh identity, as described in Chapter 1.’ Alongside the Crown, the native 
community, and the law, it was one of the main social categories that John 
Gwynfor Jones, writing about the early modern period in general, describes as 
maintaining peace and security and establishing ‘the common good’.’ The 
Church was a crucial institution in medieval Wales in a similar way, although 
clearly the institution changed significantly following the beginning of the 
Reformation in the mid-sixteenth century.’ It was vital to protect and support 
the Church, therefore, partly because it was part of an interlocking system 
which would be destabilised should any of the elements be missing. The Church 
and the ‘native community’ had been interwoven for hundreds of years, with 
certain kindred groups associated with particular churches.’ It is much more 
difficult to establish a distinctively Welsh element to this vision of the estab- 
lished Church’s place in an ordered society than it is to differentiate Welsh 
customs and society as a whole. The ideal ordered and balanced society was 
a common concept across early modern Europe. The solidarity of North-East 
Welsh support for the Church of England was, however, profound even under 
pressure. The consistent references in Royalist poetry of the 1640s and 1650s 
to the impact of its destruction demonstrate that the Welsh saw the established 
Church as fundamental to the functioning of their society. A royalist allegiance 
in the Civil Wars, and continued loyalism in the Interregnum, was part and 
parcel of loyalty to the Church. It was a way to try and ensure the true Church 
returned, and a way of demonstrating dissent against the radical Protestant 
regimes of the 1640s and 1650s. 

The importance of the Church within Welsh historical culture and Welsh 
gentry ideals helps to make sense of the North-East Welsh response to perceived 
and real threats to the Church of England. In petitioning in favour of episcopacy 
and the Prayer Book in 1642, sheltering the Church in the Interregnum, 
and prosecuting nonconformists post-1660, the North-East Welsh gentry saw 
themselves as protecting the stability of Welsh society as well as the Church as a 
religious institution. The March 1642 Flintshire petition to parliament warned 


> See pp. 68-9. 

3 J. G. Jones, Concepts of Order and Gentility in Wales, 1546-1640 (Llandysul, 1992), p. 156. 
* See, for example, G. Williams, Renewal and Reformation: Wales, c.1415-1642 (Oxford, 
1993), chs 12, 13, pp. 279-331; G. Williams, Welsh Reformation Essays (Cardiff, 1967), passim. 
> R.R. Davies, ‘Kinsmen, Neighbours and Communities in Wales and the Western British 
Isles, c.1100-c.1400’, in P. Stafford, J. L. Nelson and J. Martindale (eds), Law, Laity and 
Solidarities: Essays in Honour of Susan Reynolds (Manchester, 2001), pp. 172-87, at p. 176. 
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of the ‘scruples and jealousies’ likely to arise as a ‘dangerous consequence of 
innovation’. It argued that episcopacy was a ‘comfortable experience which 
we feele and which our Fathers have told us of the conveniency and moder- 
ation of this government together with the antiquacy of the same’. The county 
had agreed, the petitioners wrote, that the petition was the ‘unanimous and 
undivided request’ of them all, who ‘cannot without some trembling entertaine 
a thought of change’.® The call to respect history, antiquity, and precedent was 
consistent throughout other Welsh appeals to king and parliament, and speaks 
once more to the centrality of history to the political and religious behaviour of 
the Welsh gentry.’ The fact that the organisers of such petitions used gentry 
and clergy contacts within the parish system to solicit signatures further empha- 
sises the drawing together of the North-East Welsh community to protest against 
potentially destabilising changes.® 

Individual North-East Welsh gentlemen in the early 1640s explicitly associated 
religion and divine right monarchy. In the summer of 1642, the influential Sir 
Thomas Salusbury wrote to his sister Lady Lloyd to explain the motivations 
behind his journey to join the king in York.? He argued that he could not 
‘serve the Lord’ unless ‘I serue his anoynted allsoe’. Quoting firstly Proverbs 
24:21 (‘Fear God & the King & meddle not with those that are given to change’) 
and then 1| Peter 2:17 (‘ffeare God & honour the King’), he wrote of how disobe- 
dience to anointed kings had brought constant warfare and destruction to the 
Low Countries and Germany. In Salusbury’s mind, even if the king, like Philip 
II, was a tyrant, opposing him with force could only lead to chaos." An elegy 
written by Salusbury for a Welsh friend, Captain William Robinson, killed at 
Reading in November 1642, twinned his ‘Kings, his Countryes, & their lawes 
defence’ with ‘true religion’.!! Even though these sentiments are to a great 


® The humble petition of the Gentry, Clergy, and other Inhabitants, subscribed of the Counties of 


Flint, Denbigh, Mountgomery, Carnarvan, Anglesey, Merioneth, being the six Shires of Northwales, as 
was presented this present March the 15th 1641 (1642). 

7 To the honourable court the House of Commons now assembled in Parliament, the humble petition 
of many hundred thousands, inhabiting within the thirteen shires of Wales, Directed to the House the 
12 of February, 1641 (1642); The humble petition of the Gentry, Ministers, and Free-holders, of the 
County of Flint, presented to his Majesty at York, the fourth of August, 1642 (1642). 

8 NLW, Lleweni MS 194: Dr David Lloyd to Sir Thomas Salusbury, Ruthin, 21 July 1642. 
° Lady Lloyd was herself praised within a eulogy for her support of orthodox Anglicanism 
during the Interregnum, ‘not pleasing herself with her own effusions but sticking to the 
Prayers and formes of the Church’. Her devotion and sweetness were praised in contrast to 
that of the ‘late zealots’. Bangor, Mostyn MS 9043: ‘A Carentoe of ye worthy Lady Lloyd of 
Bodidrest by Eubule Thelwall Esqr’. 

10 Tf the verse on pp. 259-60 of the same manuscript is from the same sister, it appears Lady 
Lloyd replied by sending a ‘new King Charles peece’ and a poem., for which he thanked her 
in verse for the lines and the ‘golden Image of the Kinge’. NLW, MS 5390D, pp. 251-3: Sir 
Thomas Salusbury to Lady Ursula Lloyd, n.p., 27 June 1642; pp. 259: T:S to his sister. 
 NLW, MS 5390D, pp. 304-5: An Epitaph upon Captaine Wm Robinson who receiued 
his deaths wound at Brainford & dyed at Reading [1642]. 
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extent conventional, it is nonetheless interesting that religious concepts and 
motivations are so pervasive in Salusbury’s writing in the short period between 
1640 and his death in 1643. Religious motivations could be as important in 
explaining royalist support as parliamentarian, and fear of political chaos caused 
by an unbalanced polity was an important part of that explanation. 

The events and policies of the Interregnum only further affirmed the need 
to protect the Church and its hierarchy in order to maintain a stable society. A 
1647 poem by John Griffith of Bwclai, Anglesey, demonstrates that the downfall 
of the Church and its hierarchy was seen as an integral part of the political and 
religious chaos of the times. In a simulated dialogue, the poet asked “Will the 
Church return to its old ways?’ and ‘Will there be unity between Christians’. The 
response came that the Church would not come to its ‘just state’, the Captain 
would not stop cobbling, oppressive taxation would not end, old officeholders 
would not return, and the invasion of military foreigners would not cease ‘while 
the King is imprisoned/ while the bishops are dispersed/ whilst we see the 
scum of the earth/ The world we saw will not return.’ This response was also 
seen frequently within North-East Wales. Archibald Sparke, until 1656 the vicar 
of Northop, despaired of the religious changes of the 1650s. He signalled his 
defiance and his confusion in relation to the absence of catechising as follows: 


is it because the modellers and cantoners of Commonwealth and Church cannot 
endure to tread in beaten paths but will be Antipodes to all those whose feet stand 
streight? if so (untill I can see them walking on their own heads as they have alreadie 
troden upon the Heads of the people) I will proceed in my journey on the plains.” 


Huw Morys, the poet and churchwarden of Llansilin in Denbighshire, focused 
often on the upside-down nature of the ‘ministry’ of blacksmiths, cobblers, and 
millers, as well as of society more generally. Dr George Griffith, future bishop 
of St Asaph, questioned the credentials of the “The Smith, Weaver, Capper, 
Souldier, &c. that are sent about, and well rewarded’, without training or trial, 
and his gentry and clerical supporters proclaimed the itinerants morally unfit, 
branding them ‘adulterers and buggerers’ who could be found within the ‘gaols 
and publike Records’ of the region.'* The idea that the world had been turned 
upside down was a common royalist trope, expressed in ballads, pamphlets, and 
poetry across England and Wales.” Yet the insistence that the world would 


2 With thanks to Dr Bethan Jenkins for her translation of this poem. BL, Add MS 14891: 
Collection of Welsh Englynion and Poetry, fols 7-11. Lloyd Bowen discusses Welsh reaction 
to the Interregnum religious policies in “‘This Murmuring and Unthankful Peevish Land”: 
Wales and the Protectorate’, in P. Little (ed.), The Cromwellian Protectorate (Woodbridge, 
2007), pp. 144-64. 

3 NLW, MS 12463B: Notebook of Archibald Sparke, 1652-9, fol. 99. 

4 Huw Morys quoted in J. C. Morrice, Wales in the Seventeenth Century: Its Literature and Men 
of Letters and Action (Bangor, 1911), pp. 227-8; G. Griffith, A Welsh narrative, corrected, and 
taught to speak true English, and some Latine... neer New-Chappell in Mountgomery-shire, July 23. 
1652 (London, 1652), pp. 18, 22. 


For an exploration of one such royalist ballad from North-East Wales, see S. L. Ward 
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not function again until everything was in its ‘proper’ place, including the old 
officeholders and the Church, was absolutely central to Welsh royalism. It can 
be seen before the First Civil War, and had its origins in much earlier ideals and 
concepts. It was frequently expressed in Welsh poetry, one of the core media of 
Welsh historical culture. The trope of the world turned upside down connected 
Welsh disgust at the new regimes with the traditions of the past, creating a 
powerful incentive to stay loyal and maintain a position of dissent. 

Following the Restoration, the North-East Welsh gentry and the region’s 
Church of England clergy were quick to resume control over religion in the region. 
The Restoration was portrayed as a ‘great blesinge and deliverance from slaverey’ 
and a ‘miraculous resurrection from the grave’, for sufferers who had been 
‘civilly dead’ - both gentlemen and clergy.'® They sought to reconstruct the ideal 
balanced society as they saw it.’ From 1660 onwards the gentry, in their official 
positions as justices of the peace and deputy lieutenants, attempted to ensure 
that 1641 would never come again. They enforced the successive uniformity laws, 
prosecuted Protestant nonconformists, and attempted to prevent those involved 
in Interregnum politics from keeping their positions in national or regional 
government.'® Central to their work was the restoration of either preInterregnum 
incumbents to their livings or the recruitment of orthodox episcopalians to 
appoint instead. From the earliest days of the Restoration North-East Welsh 
gentlemen wrote petitions in support of the restoration of the ‘resettlement of the 
Church upon the Ancient foundation of trueth and peace’ and the institution of 
‘sood and wholesome lawes for uniformitie in Religion, the Governement of the 
Church, and the maintenance of the Clergie’."” 

From 1685 the North-East Welsh gentry were forced to protect the Church 
and their ordered society from what would have been an unexpected angle in 
1660 - from the king, James II, and his determined attempts to introduce toler- 
ation for Catholics. The purging of corporations and the Bench that resulted 
from an attempt to create a more amenable presence in local government 
threatened local power structures. James’s attempt to pack parliament was 
perceived as an attack on the country’s government and liberties, and alongside 
the implications for the established church it was too much for even the loyalty 
of the North-East Welsh gentry to support.”° 


Clavier, “‘Round-head Knaves”: The Ballad of Wrexham and the Subversive Political Culture 
of Interregnum North-East Wales’, HR, 90:251 (2018), 39-60. 

16 NLW, MS 9066E no. 2236: Lady Grace Wynn to Richard Wynn, n.p., 4 June 1660; FRO, 
D/HE/483: John Roberts to Evan Edwards, Llanrhayader, 23 July 1661. 

"Chapter 10 will examine the implications of this for political culture in North-East Wales 
and the political actions of the North-East Welsh gentry post-1660. 

'S See Chapter 7, p. 130-2 for a detailed discussion of the measures taken against 
nonconformists. 

9 TNA, SP 29/1 fol. 78: The humble Petition of the Nobilities & Gentrie of the Sixe 
Counties of North Wales [May/June 1660]. 

0 See Chapter 12, pp. 203-6. 
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The Church of Wales? 


A second reason for the continued loyalty of the North-East Welsh gentry to 
the Church of England was the concept of it as an institution with Welsh 
origins, where Welsh history and the Welsh language had a home. From the 
1530s onwards, the idea of a pure and independent Church of England before 
the arrival of Augustine, a church free from the shackles of Rome, achieved 
prominence in Wales and England. From this idea emerged the concept of 
England as an ‘Elect Nation’.”’ _It went hand in hand with the fiction described 
in Chapter 1, that the Tudor monarchs were connected in a direct lineage to 
the ancient British kings - making them the legitimate rulers of England and 
Wales.” Both of these narratives also legitimised the argument of the Welsh 
humanists that the origins of the two most important institutions in England 
were in fact Welsh. According to William Salesbury and Bishop Richard Davies, 
the 1567 translators of the New Testament and Prayer Book, the ancient Britons 
were converted to the pure faith while the Saxons were inveigled by Augustine 
into accepting the impurities of Rome. When the Britons were defeated, via 
treachery, the Welsh Scriptures were lost - and with it the pure Celtic Church. 
The Reformation was, therefore, a recovery and a return to that church.” 

The Church of England, in effect, was the Celtic Church reborn. It is true that 
this seems like a somewhat tenuous argument with which to lure away believers 
from the ‘Old Faith’. It is an intellectual and historical argument rather than 
one of theology or even self-interest. Yet alongside other considerations, it makes 
sense that it was appealing - at least amongst the educated gentry and bards, 
and in England as well as in Wales. Welsh historical culture, described in Part 
1, made it more likely that such a narrative would be accepted in Wales than 
elsewhere. The primacy of genealogy and the British History in Welsh culture, 
and the importance of historical narrative in supporting power structures within 
the region, all contributed to the circumstances in which Salesbury and Davies’s 
rhetoric was accepted. Their arguments were supported by a number of Welsh 
histories which made similar claims, for example, Powel’s Historiae of Cambria 
and Dr William Lloyd’s An historical account of church-government as it was in Great 


1 See Chapter 1, pp. 41-2. L. Bowen, ‘The Battle of Britain: History and Reformation 
in Early Modern Wales’, in T. O hAnnrachain and R. Armstrong (eds), Christianities in the 
Early Modern Celtic World (Basingstoke, 2014), pp. 135-50, at pp. 136-7; F. Heal, ““What 
Can King Lucius Do for You?”, The Reformation and the Early British Church’, EHR, 120 
(2005), 593-614, at pp. 596-7, 606; J. Nice, ““The Peculiar Place of God”: Early Modern 
Representations of England and France’, EHR, 121 (2006), 1002-18, at pp. 1012-13; B. S. 
Robinson, “Darke Speech”: Matthew Parker and the Reforming of History’, The Sixteenth 
Century Journal, 1061-83, at pp. 1062-4, 1081. 

2 See p. 40. 

3 P. Roberts, ‘Tudor Wales, National Identity and the British Inheritance’, in B. Bradshaw 
and P. Roberts (eds), British Consciousness and Identity: The Making of Britain, 1533-1707 
(Cambridge, 1998), pp. 8-42, at p. 20. 

4 A. Walsham, Catholic Reformation in Protestant Britain (Farnham, 2014), p. 191. 
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Britain and Ireland.”? The link continued throughout the period. That the idea 
of a reborn Celtic Church was still current in the seventeenth century can be 
seen in its usage in the 1642 pro-Church and Crown petitions presented by the 
gentry and clergy of North-East Wales. The petition of the six counties of North 
Wales referred to the ancient British origins of episcopacy. The petitioners wrote 
that, 


It is, as we believe, that forme which came into this Island with the first plantation of 
Religion here, and God so blest this Island, that Religion came in early with the first 
dawning of the day very neare or in the time of the Apostles themselves, And in the 
succession of all after ages the same hath been constantly maintained amongst us, and 


that without any eminent interruption or gainesaying even till these our dayes.”° 


It can equally be seen in the contemporaneous parliamentarian pamphlets 
which mocked the British History in its secular and religious forms.” Similarly, 
Humphrey Humphreys focused his research on the medieval Welsh church, 
and the ancient nature of the link between the princes of Gwynedd and the 
bishops.”§ 

As Peter Roberts argues, the reformed Church of England made an 
accommodation with the traditional culture of Wales - the language, ritual, 
and culture of the Church in Wales was attuned to Welsh traditions in a 
compromise with the past.”? It was particularly important that the Church 
allowed for worship in the Welsh language. Wales was largely monoglot Welsh- 
speaking in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.*° The Church of England 
gave the Welsh population the opportunity to worship in their own language, 
approved of and supported by the governors of the Church and ministered to 
by Welsh clergymen. There was a deliberate policy of appointing Welsh-speaking 
clergymen to Welsh parishes implemented from the 1560s onwards. Bishops 
Richard Davies in the 1560s, William Hughes in the 1580s, John Owen in the 
1630s and 1640s, and William Lloyd in the 1680s all insisted that the Welsh 
language was a necessity for their clergymen. In 1630 John Owen ordered that 
the first sermon at morning service be delivered in Welsh, while William Lloyd 


°5 1). Powel, Historie of Cambria, now called Wales (1584); W. Lloyd, An historical account of 
church-government as it was in Great Britain and Ireland, when they first received the Christian religion 
(London, 1684). 

26 The humble petition of the Gentry, Ministers, and Free-holders, of the County of Flint, presented 
to his Majesty at York, the fourth of August, 1642; The humble petition of the Gentry, Clergy, and 
other Inhabitants, subscribed of the Counties of Flint, Denbigh, Mountgomery, Carnarvan, Anglesey, 
Merioneth, being the six Shires of Northwales, as was presented this present March the 15th 1641. 

71 The Welsh-mans new almanack and prognostication for this present yeare, 1643 ... (London, 
1643), sig. A.1 v. 

8 See chapter four for a detailed account of this research. MH, MC vol. III no. 31: 
Humphrey Humphreys to Sir Thomas Mostyn, n.p., 7 Dec. 1683. 

2 P. Roberts, ‘Tudor Wales, National Identity and the British Inheritance’, p. 21. 

30 L. Bowen, ‘Information, Language, and Political Culture in Early Modern Wales’, P&P, 
228:1 (2015), 125-58, at p. 127. 
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administered Confirmation in Welsh, informing his Chancellor so ‘that none 
may be in care to think how to make their people understand me’.*' On one 
level Lloyd’s was an entirely practical policy relating to fulfilling the spiritual 
needs of monoglot parishioners, but it was also effective in creating a sense 
of a Welsh Church. Protestant doctrines were also promulgated in devotional 
literature in the Welsh language, such as Yn y Llyfr Hwn (1547), which contained 
versions of the Ten Commandments, Lord’s Prayer and Creed, and Y Llyfr 
Plygain, the Book of Matins (1612). 

The bishops of St Asaph played a consistent role in the production of 
Welsh-language materials - Bishops Richard Davies, William Morgan, George 
Griffith, John Owen, and William Lloyd all worked for the publication and 
distribution of orthodox spiritual books in Welsh. John Owen wrote a Welsh 
treatise on the Ten Commandments for which he attempted to gain a licence 
in 1641, George Griffith played a significant role in the new Welsh Prayer 
Book of 1664, and in the 1680s and 1690s William Lloyd wrote, ordered, and 
distributed Welsh catechisms and other material with the help of the press at 
Oxford.” Philip Jenkins has argued that throughout the early modern period, 
the Church in Wales was ‘strongly national and even patriotic in character’. This 
characterisation clearly resonates in relation to North-East Wales.’ Clergy wills 
across Wales mention Welsh bibles and books, for example, Herbert Thelwall 
(1618), David Doulben, bishop of Bangor (1636), John Gumbledon (1657), and 
Howell Jeffreys (1668).** Churchwardens’ accounts show that Welsh-language 
prayer books were bought, used, and maintained. New editions were purchased 
after the Restoration, in the newest editions, and their repair and rebinding 
demonstrates that they were frequently used? The Welsh were criticised by 
Puritan and parliamentarian propagandists for their fondness for the litanies of 


31 J. G. Jones, ‘The Reformation Bishops of St. Asaph’, JWEH, 7 (1990), 17-40, at p. 34; 
D. R. Thomas, A History of the Diocese of St. Asaph, general, cathedral, and parochial (1874), 
pp. 273-4; A. Tindal Hart, William Lloyd: Bishop, Politician, Author and Prophet, 1627-1717 
(London, 1952), pp. 55, 84. 

> BL, Add MS 4274 fol. 225: William Lloyd to John Fell, n.p., 29 Jan. 1684; G. M. Griffith, 
‘Some Extradiocesan Activities of Bishop George Griffith of St. Asaph’, NLWJ, 12 (1962), 
298-301, at p. 300; G. Williams, ‘John Owen (bap. 1580, d. 1651), Bishop of St Asaph’, 
ODNB. 

> P. Jenkins, ‘The Anglican Church and the Unity of Britain: The Welsh Experience, 
1560-1714’, in S. G. Ellis and S. Barber (eds), Conquest and Union: Fashioning a British State 
1485-1725 (1995), pp. 115-38, at pp. 118-20, 124. 

34 PROB 11/132/116: Will of Herbert Thelwall, clerk, MA of Llanbedr, Denbighshire, 11 
July 1618; PROB 11/165/255: Reverend David Doulben, bishop of Bangor, 7 Mar. 1634; 
PROB 11/269/424: Will of John Gumbledon, rector of Coity, Glamorgan, 23 Nov. 1657; 
NLW, LL1668-8: Will and Inventory of Howell Jeffreys, rector of Bedwas, Monmouthshire. 
> For example, FRO, P/14/1/21: Cilcain Churchwardens’ Accounts, 1657-1706; NLW, 
MS 1593E/iii: Caerwys Churchwardens’ Accounts, 1662-9; FRO, D/KK/115: Mold 
Churchwardens’ Accounts, 1654-1663. 
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the Prayer Book, and though their comments were pejorative it is one instance 
where the anti-Welsh stereotype was also often accurate. 

Lloyd Bowen has written of Welsh spirituality as ‘conservative in nature, 
a religion of the liturgy rather than of the puritan sermon’. The failure to 
develop a puritan preaching or scriptural tradition is attributed by Bowen to 
the poverty of the Church and the limited ownership of Welsh Bibles, placing 
radical religion out of the reach of ordinary Welsh people. The stipends offered 
in Wales were not enough to attract the most highly qualified graduates, and 
the population not wealthy enough to pay for the parallel system of lecturers 
that existed in many English urban areas - yet even in the Interregnum, when 
the Welsh had every chance to embrace puritan teachings, the popularity of the 
Church of England and its Prayer Book held firm.** Indeed Wales became a 
place of refuge for episcopalian clergy fleeing England, one where episcopalian 
support and ceremonies were easily found.” The Welsh adherence to the 
Prayer Book was ascribed by mid-seventeenth-century radical Protestant critics to 
popish leanings. It may well have been the case that the Prayer Book appealed to 
conservatively religious Welsh people, seeing familiar elements of litany therein. 
The fact that the liturgy had been available in the Welsh language since the 
sixteenth century, however, identified it with Welsh history and culture, and it 
became encompassed within Welsh perceptions of their own past and identity. 

Chapter 3 discussed the importance and influence of kinship upon North-East 
Welsh gentry society.*® Kinship had a similarly important role to play in the 
adoption and popularity of the Church of England in the period 1640 to 1688. 
As within English society, the Church was seen as an honourable and worthy 
career, particularly for younger sons of gentry families. In Wales, these sons 
would frequently be situated in parishes near to their kin. The requirement for 
Welsh speakers made the recruitment of local-born clergy much more likely, 
and resulted in a situation where in the seventeenth century all of the greater 
gentry families of North-East Wales were related to at least one former or 
current bishop. Bishop John Owen, for example, was married into the Griffith 
and Wynn families, and ‘claimed to be connected by descent to every family 
of quality’.” Kin relationships to the lower clergy were even more common, 
embedding the Welsh Church within the community in a highly effective way. 
This had been the case since before the Reformation, and continued after it. 
Lists of clergy from 1563 include familiar names. Their wills identify kin locally 


36 L. Bowen, The Politics of the Principality: Wales, c.1603- 1642 (Cardiff, 2007), pp. 210-12. 
37 See S. L. Ward Clavier, “The Mountaines did serve for their Refuge”: 1650s Wales as a 
Refuge for Episcopalian Clergy’, forthcoming. 

8 See pp. 68-73. 

© Tt is interesting how many clergymen of Welsh clergy families who were born in England 
still retained the Welsh language and a detailed knowledge of their Welsh ancestry. Williams, 
‘John Owen’. 
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and regionally, and later lists that identify the clergymen of North-East Wales 
repeatedly demonstrate the longevity of kinship patronage in the region.” 

Historians of both the Elizabethan and Restoration churches have argued 
that there was a deliberate policy intended to establish the Welsh Church in 
the affections of local people, and it seems to have been highly successful. Ian 
Green, for example, argued that the new appointees in 1660 were obscure men, 
but that they were chosen because of ‘the close relationship which often existed 
between them and their new dioceses’.*! John R. Guy believes that the Welsh 
bishops appointed in 1660 were ‘carefully and correctly chosen’, citing Hugh 
Lloyd of Llandaff as a good example of such a choice - a man who had served 
within his diocese for a considerable period of time as a schoolmaster and as 
a cathedral prebend before 1642. In his view, the ‘spearhead of the restoration 
of church life was to be the employment of indigenous clergy at all levels of the 
diocesan hierarchy’ .*” 

George Griffith, the Restoration appointee for St Asaph, also conforms to this 
pattern. He had held livings in the St Asaph diocese since 1631 and had been 
chaplain to the former bishop, John Owen. His rapid rise in the Church in the 
1630s owed a lot to his kinsman Owen, who was Griffith’s brother William’s 
father-in-law. Griffith was related to many prominent families in the region, had 
apparently served as a schoolmaster in the 1650s, and consistently spoke out for 
the importance of providing Welsh language materials.* Griffith advocated the 
appointment of clergymen who were at least bilingual, even beyond the Welsh 
border.** He was involved in the committee for the preparation of the new 
Welsh Prayer Book and, supported by local gentlemen, had additionally been 
outspoken against radical puritans in the 1650s, taking part in a public debate 
with Vavasor Powell in 1652 and publishing tracts defending formal prayers and 
church government in 1653.*? Many of the names of those ordained by Griffith 


9 A. H. Dodd, Studies in Stuart Wales (Cardiff, 1952), p. 39; M. Gray, ‘The Diocese of St. 
Asaph in 1563’, JWRH (1993), 14-33; D. R. Thomas, ‘A Discoverie of the Present State of 
the Byshoppricke of St. Asaphe’, Archaeologia Cambrensis (1884), 53-8; NLW, Chirk A 15: 
Incumbents of Denbighshire, c.1637; SA/MISC/507: Ordination list of Bishop William 
Lloyd, 21 Dec. 1685; SA/MISC/515: List of Curates in the Rural Deaney of Tegeingl, 1683; 
PROB 11/144/85: Will of David Elys, DD, of Llanrhaidr, Denbighshire, 21 Aug. 1624; 
PROB 11/202/439: Arthur Hodiloe, Clerk of Wrexham, 29 Nov. 1647; PROB 11/235/82: 
Will of Andrew Maurice, Late Dean of St Asaph, 14 Mar. 1654. 

4! J. G. Jones, ‘The Reformation Bishops of St. Asaph’, pp. 25-6; I. M. Green, The 
Re-Establishment of the Church of England 1660-1663 (Oxford, 1978), p. 96. 

® J.R. Guy, ‘The Significance of Indigenous Clergy in the Welsh Church at the Restoration’, 
in S. Mews (ed.), Studies in Church History, 16 (Oxford, 1982), pp. 335-43, at pp. 336-7. 

® J. G. Jones, ‘George Griffith (1601- 1666/7), bishop of St Asaph’, ODNB. 

4 NLW, Brogyntyn PEC/1/2/19: George Griffith to Col. William Owen, Westminster, 10 
Dec. 1664. 

4 G. Griffith, A Bold Challenge of an Itinerant Preacher (London, 1652); G. Griffith, A Relation 
of a Disputation between Dr. Griffith and Mr. V. Powell (London, 1653); G. Griffith, A Welsh 
Narrative Corrected and Taught to Speak True English and some Latine (London, 1653); D. Lloyd, 
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in 1665 are familiar North Welsh names, some being the sons of clergymen in 
the diocese.** The same names are evident in lists of the Dean and Chapter 
of St Asaph throughout the period, as well as in lists of ordained clergymen.” 
William Lloyd, bishop of St Asaph from 1680 to 1699, was another appointee 
with well-established Welsh connections, an interest in the Welsh language, and 
a concern for appointing Welsh speakers. Throughout the hierarchy and the 
majority of the period, therefore, there was an effort to appoint indigenous clergy 
with Welsh-language capabilities, in order to provide for the spiritual needs of the 
parishioners. It fostered an identification of the Church with the local community. 

The rootedness of the clergy and of the Church itself were particularly 
important during the Civil War and Interregnum. The Church’s connec- 
tions with the gentry and wider lay community helped it resist suppression 
by the radical protestant regime. The Welsh terrain, with small villages and 
mountainous regions, made it as difficult to prevent illicit worship as it had 
been for parliament to penetrate it militarily. Gentry families across Wales 
provided shelter and financial support for local clergy or for those from much 
further away. Sir Thomas Myddelton provided financial or educational support 
at various times from 1648 to 1660 for at least eight clergy families, and Sir 
Roger Mostyn seems to have exchanged chaplains with the Bulkeleys of Baron 
Hill, judging from the evidence of his children’s baptisms.** Robert Davies 
III of Gwysaney hosted Thomas Price, archdeacon to William Bedell, bishop 
of Kilmore, chaplain to Ormond and from 1667 archbishop of Cashel. Price 
was present at the siege of Caernarfon until its fall in 1646, and so may have 
gone straight to Gwysaney rather than proceeding to Worcester as the articles 
dictated.*” While there, he engaged in theological debate with local Catholic 
gentlemen, socialised with royalist chaplains, and was involved enough with 
the local community to fondly write that he did ‘remember all my parishioners 
with true affection giveing them a place in my dayly prayers’ upon his return 
to Ireland and promotion in 1660.*° Dr George Griffith sought refuge with his 


Memoitres of the lives, actions, sufferings & deaths of those noble, reverend, and excellent personages... 
(1677), p. 560. 

4° LPL, MS 943: Papers of William Laud, fol. 380. 

47 NLW, SA/CR/1: Chapter Act Book of St. Asaph, 1666-81; SA/CR/2: Chapter Act Book 
of St. Asaph, 1681-1754; SA/MISC/802: Answers of Bishop George Griffith to the question- 
naire from Archbishop Sheldon, 1666. 

48 The Prayer Book in which these names are noted is still at Mostyn Hall. I would like to 
thank Shaun Evans for this reference. Myddelton’s payments in favour of clergymen in this 
period include NLW, Chirk F 12548: 12 May 1648; Chirk F 12549: 12 April 1650 and 17 
April 1652; Chirk F 12550: 12 April 1650 and 1 Sept. 1653; Chirk F 12551: 13 Oct. 1655, 
2 Jan. 1655/6, 20 Apr. 1656, 13 July 1656, 21 Aug. 1656, 20 Oct. 1656; The Book of Common 
Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments and other Rites, Ceremonies of the Church of England, 
with the Psalter or Psalms of David (1629). 

© NLW, Wynnstay 90/16/32: Articles of the Siege of Caernarfon. 

°° Christopher Pashley, chaplain to the earl of Derby, wrote after a visit to Gwysaney, 
and asked Robert Davies to remember him kindly to Mr Price. He was apparently still 
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brother’s family on Anglesey, Archbishop John Williams with the Mostyns at 
Gloddaith, and Dr Godfrey Goodman on his family lands in Caernarfonshire.”! 
Wales was a refuge for episcopalian clergy, and particularly those with Welsh 
family. Those clergymen were also able to serve the faithful in their adopted 
local areas. 


Worship and visual culture in North-East Wales 


Finally, there were genuine religious preferences expressed through the 
popularity of the Church of England in North-East Wales. The continued use of 
the Prayer Book was a contemporary choice as well as a reflection of the historic 
Welsh fondness for ritualistic worship. Prayer Book worship continued during 
the Interregnum, and strenuous efforts were made to protect the Prayer Book 
after the Restoration. The Book of Common Prayer was purchased by many 
parishes in both the English and Welsh language, and was mended or replaced 
when necessary. Surviving parish records demonstrate that new editions were 
bought as soon as they were available - especially the new English Prayer Book 
in 1662 and the Welsh translation in 1664. Further copies were bought as 
necessary throughout the later seventeenth century, and individuals also sought 
out particular editions for their own use.’ The Welsh fondness for the Prayer 
Book was also integrated into the London pamphleteers’ and newsmens’ ‘Taffy’ 
stereotype in the years 1641-45.> The Welchmens prave resolution ventrilo- 
quised ‘Taffy’ thus: “Tat her is Resolved to have te Book of Common Prayer in 
referent ant pious observation’ even though ‘some turpulent Scesmaticall and 
Amsterdamean-pated Coxcombes toe call it Pottage’.°* Cilcain, for example, 
purchased their ‘new Wilsh Common prayer booke’ in 1664, and in that year 
listed two Welsh Bibles, one “‘Weilsh Testament’, two Welsh Prayer Books, one 
English Prayer Book, and a book of homilies in Welsh amongst the possessions 
of the Church.” It seems to have been common for gentry families to own 
one or more copies of the Book of Common Prayer, sometimes using it to note 


there two years later when Davies’s heir wished Price similar good wishes from Rouen, 
D/HE/475: Thomas Price to Mr Conway of Soughton, Gwysaney, 23 April 1652; NLW, 
Gwysaney Transcripts 38B: Christopher Pashley to Robert Davies, Shotton, 19 Sept. 1652; 
Gwysaney Transcripts 41C: Mutton Davies to Robert Davies, Rouen, 10 Aug 1654; Gwysaney 
Transcripts 43: Thomas Price to Robert Davies, Dublin, 6 Mar. 1660/1. 

1B. Quintrell, John Williams (1582-1650), ODNB; N.S. Cranfield, ‘Godfrey Goodman 
(1583-1656), Bishop of Gloucester’, ODNB; FRO, D/HE/465: Dr William Griffith to Evan 
Edwards, Carreglwyd, 22 Nov. 1644. 

52 FRO, P/14/1/21: Cilcain Churchwardens’ Accounts, 1657-1706. 

> For example, Mercurius Britanicus, xxvi (5-12 March 1645), p. 202; The Welchmens prave 
resolution in defence of her king, her Pritish Parliament, and her country ... (London, 7 Jun. 1642). 
+ The Welchmens prave resolution, p. 3. 

5 FRO, P/14/1/21: Cilcain Churchwardens’ Accounts, 1657-1706. 
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important events or dates, such as the birth and baptism of children. Every new 
edition of the Prayer Book was purchased, in varying sizes and imprints. 

Following the First Civil War, the Prayer Book was seen as a sign of political 
allegiance as well as religious adherence. Even the noting of children’s baptisms 
with godparents by the Mostyns in the 1650s within the Book of Common 
Prayer is a political statement, revealing the continuance of the ceremony, 
banned in 1645 alongside the outlawed Prayer Book.*® That those godparents 
were also prominent local royalists only underlines this argument. Remaining 
parish records or clergymen’s notebooks demonstrate baptism with godparents 
was not rare or confined to the gentry, although from those surviving records 
it seems that such baptisms often took place in the private chapels of the 
gentry.” In 1652 Sir Thomas Myddelton had his Prayer Book rebound at the 
price of 7s, probably as part of his overall move from a form of Elizabethan 
Protestantism to a more hardline episcopalianism over the twenty years of Civil 
War and Interregnum.* Private worship appears to have been common. The 
possibility of attending a traditional service is indicated by those living just 
outside Wales, like the fervent royalist Edward Lloyd of Llanforda, who slipped 
between Wales and England in order to escape prosecution and worship in his 
favoured manner.” Prosecutions for failure to use the Prayer Book resumed in 
Flintshire even before the king’s return, with six clergymen prosecuted at the 
Great Sessions in April 1660. 

The national Church’s Elizabethan compromise with Welsh traditions 
also encompassed ritual, ceremony, and visual culture. Although there were 
complaints from central government and successive bishops of St Asaph about 
the superstitious nature of the North-East Welsh people, there was room for 
continuance in religious culture from the old faith to the new.*! Madeleine Gray 
has written of the remarkable survival of medieval visual and material culture 
in Welsh churches. Visual imagery, including the use of symbols such as cruci- 
fixes, survived frequently beyond the seventeenth century. Late medieval stained 
glass remains in some North-East Welsh parish churches today, including the 
Seven Sacrament window at Llandyrnog, the Jesse window at Llanrhaeadr-yng- 
Nghinmeirch, and the east window at Gresford depicting the mystery of the 


*© S. Evans, ““To contynue in my bloud and name”: Reproducing the Mostyn Dynasty, 
c.1540-1692’ (University of Aberystwyth PhD thesis, 2013), p. 183. 

7 1D. R. Thomas (ed.), Y Cwtta Cyfarwydd (London, 1883), pp. 233-6. 

8 NLW, Chirk F 12572: 7 Sept. 1652; Draft History of Parliament biography of Sir Thomas 
Myddelton. 

°° Bodl., MS Ashmole 1825 fol. 119: Edward Lloyd to Robert Ellis, Acton, 21 Apr. 1648; 
Ibid., fol. 116: Edward Lloyd to Frances Lloyd, n-p., n.d. 

60 NLW, Great Sessions 14/70: Flintshire Crown Book, 1637-60, fols 226v-227. 

6! There were also accounts from ordinary visitors to Holywell, for example Justinian Paget 
in 1630. BL, Cotton MS Vitellius C I fols 78-82: Instructions given to commissioners to 
investigate pilgrims at Holywell, 1579; LPL, MS 943: Correspondence and Papers of William 
Laud, fols 249, 271; BL, Lansdowne MS 111/4L: The state of North Wales touchinge religion; 
BL, Harley MS 1026: Memorandum Book of Justinian Paget, fol. 31. 
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Incarnation. Accounts also tell of a window at Llanasa that depicted the Passion, 
with the Virgin Mary and a bishop placed alongside images associated with the 
Passion such as the cock. Wall paintings provide evidence of the popular vener- 
ation of saints, and rood screens survived in many churches. Parish churchyards 
still contained carved village crosses and other pre-Reformation features. At 
Betws Gwerfil Coch a set of late-fourteenth-century carved altar panels depicting 
the Cruxifixion, the Virgin Mary, and St John the Baptist still survive.” Sir 
Thomas Myddelton was said to have a crucifix in his private chapel at Chirk 
Castle, Sir Richard Wynn requested that Edward Petre find him a stained 
glass image of a ‘crosse’ for his chapel at Gwydir in 1674, and in 1647 William 
Salesbury of Bachymbyd and Rug decorated his own chapel with angels, vine 
leaves, and intricate carvings in Welsh and English.” 

The North-East Welsh tendency towards the glorification of God through 
visual imagery provides further support for Bowen’s argument that Laudian 
policies on the renovation and beautification of churches, the removal of the 
altar to the east end of the church, and the installation of altar rails were received 
‘without significant resistance or comment’ in Wales. There is evidence of the 
repair and renovation of churches throughout North-East Wales in the 1630s, as 
well as of the moving of altars.°* New donations of church plate were received 
by North-East Welsh parish churches in the 1630s, and there is evidence from 
several churches of the installation of altar rails. Out of the forty-nine surviving 
seventeenth-century communion cups in the St Asaph diocese, sixteen were 
donated during the Laudian ascendancy - more than was donated in any 
other single period.” This material evidence provides some useful context 
for North-East Welsh correspondence favouring Laud and Strafford, as well as 
for the concern shown in such letters about the destruction of visual imagery 
in London in 1641. Perhaps given Bishop John Owen’s Visitation Articles 
of 1637 and 1642, these alterations and donations should not be surprising. 


6 M. Crampin, Stained Glass from Welsh Churches (Talybont, 2014); M. Gray, ‘The 
Curious Incident of the Dog in the NightTime”: The Reformation Church in Wales’, in 
T. O hAnnrachain and R. Armstrong (eds), Christianities in the Early Modern Celtic World 
(Basingstoke, 2014), pp. 42-54, at pp. 43-5; D. G. Thomas, A History of the Diocese of St. 
Asaph, pp. 293-4, 308, 395, 405. 

6 The commentary on Myddelton’s chapel was from a hostile source, resulting from a 
disputed election and bitter local argument. W. H. Myddelton (ed.), Chirk Castle Accounts, 
A.D. 1605-1666 (St Albans, 1908), p. x; NLW, MS 9069E no. 2701: Edward Petre to Sir 
Richard Wynne, n.p, 3 Oct. 1674. 

64 Although as Bowen states, most of the altars were moved only after the metropolitan 
visitation of 1636. Bowen, Politics of the Principality, pp. 9, 215-19, 224, 233-4. 

6 M. H. Ridgway, Church Plate of St. Asaph Diocese (Denbigh, 1997), pp. 284-5. 

6° NLW, MS 9063E no. 1692: John Mostyn to Sir Owen Wynn, Cilcain, 5 Oct. 1641; MS 
9063E no. 1681: Maurice Wynn to Owen Wynn, n.p., 30 Mar. 1641; Lleweni MS 172: 
Simon Thelwall to Sir Thomas Salusbury, n-p., 2 Dec. 1640; Lleweni MS 175: Sir Thomas 
Myddelton to Sir Thomas Salusbury, n.p., 23 Jan. 1641; Lleweni MS 176: James Lloyd to Lady 
Salusbury, n.p., 9 Mar. 1641. 
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They were uncompromisingly Laudian, including articles on the possession of a 
communion cup of gold or silver, a ‘comely surplesse with large sleeves, a faire 
covering of silke or other decent stuffe for the communion table, a fair linnen 
cloth to be laid over it at the adminstration of the communion’. Churchwardens 
were also questioned on the provision of a pulpit, the railing in of the altar, the 
use of the Book of Common Prayer, and unlicensed preachers.*’ Owen was a 
former chaplain of Charles I and clearly attempted to ensure that the Laudian 
reforms were being carried out. Owen may not have taken court proceedings in 
order to implement the repositioning and railing in of the altar, but from the 
surviving records it is plausible that he did not need to in many cases.°* The 
extensive remodelling of both cathedral and parish churches within the Chester 
diocese provided further impetus or encouragement for the changes, especially 
given the overlap within Flintshire of both dioceses.® Another plausible 
suggestion is that Laudianism received popular lay support from church papists, 
particularly in parts of England where Protestantism had initially struggled to 
gain momentum.” There were significant numbers of Catholics and church 
papists within the St Asaph diocese.” The extreme traditionalism of the 
region in matters of ritual and visual symbolism widens the applicability of that 
suggestion, creating a broader constituency to whom the Laudian reforms would 
naturally appeal. 

Further evidence of a traditional fondness for the visual and musical 
aspects of worship emerges in accounts dating from the First Civil War and 
Interregnum. Descriptions of iconoclasm in North-East Welsh parish churches 
make it clear that North-East Welsh parishes did not obey the orders of the 
House of Commons of September 1641 relating to the moving of communion 
tables, removal of rails and imagery, and levelling of chancels.” The testimony 
of Captain Byrch, a royalist officer writing to the Marquis of Ormonde’s 
secretary in December 1643, is valuable in this regard. He wrote of the 
withdrawal of ‘religious Ministers that loved Conscience and the King’ into 
the local royalist-held castles, and the initial plunder only of surplices from 


6 Kk. Fincham (ed.), Visitation Articles and Injunctions of the Early Stuart Church (2 vols, 
Woodbridge, 1998), I, 172-82. 

68 J. Davies, The Caroline Captivity of the Church: Charles I and the Remoulding of Anglicanism 
(Oxford, 1992), p. 218. 

6 Fincham and Tyacke, Altars Restored, pp. 233, 238-9, 243, 247. 

0 Ibid., p. 272; A. Walsham, ‘The Parochial Roots of Laudianism Revisited: Catholics, 
Anti-Calvinists and “Parish Anglicans” in Early Stuart England’, JEH, 49 (1998), 620-51; 
M. Questier, “Conformity, Catholicism and the Law’, in P. Lake and M. Questier (eds), 
Conformity and Orthodoxy in the English Church, c.1560- 1660 (Woodbridge, 2000), pp. 257-8; 
R. Cust, ‘Catholicism, Antiquarianism, and Gentry Honour: The Writings of Sir Thomas 
Shirley’, Midlands History, 23 (1998), 40-70, at p. 45; C. Haigh, ‘The Church of England, 
the Catholics, and the People’, in idem (ed.), The Reign of Elizabeth I (Basingstoke, 1984), pp. 
214-19. 

| See Chapter 6, p. 116-18. 

®  Fincham and Tyacke, Altars Restored, p. 276. 
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Holywell parish church. In a detailed account, Byrch described the situation 
in Hawarden church: 


In windows where there was oriental glass they broke in pieces only the faces; as to be 
frugal as they could; they left sometimes the whole bodies of painted Bishops, though 
in their rochets. But if there was anything in the language of the beast, though it was 
but an hoc fecit, or at worst orate, &c.... which had stood for many years, and might 
many more without idolatry, that was dashed out. They had pulled down the rails 
about the table... and brought down the table into the midst of the Church. Some of 
our soldiers came and swore it stood not right... and set it close to the East wall again.” 


The same soldiers ‘did the like villany’ as well as destroying ‘one of the 
best pair of organs in the King’s dominions’ in Wrexham.” The iconoclasm 
described in these narratives was viewed with horror. In 1643 the herald 
Randle Holme, based in Chester but with extensive links to Flintshire and 
Denbighshire families, recorded horror at the damage done to the churches of 
Wrexham, Holywell, and Flint, where they ‘did puldowne the organes defaced 
the windowes in all the Churches and the Monuments of divers pulled down 
the Armes & hachments in all churches’.’> Further plunder was recorded by 
the St Asaph chronicler Peter Roberts in April 1645, and the post-Restoration 
replacement of stone fonts surely indicates that there was a movement in the 
Interregnum to remove or destroy them.” Cox and Harvey state that fonts were 
indeed banned in the Interregnum, and list many fonts dated to, or near, 1660.” 
Julie Spraggon argues that the ban on fonts could have been the result of an 
overzealous interpretation of the prohibition of holy water stoups, as Calvinists 
were suspicious of private baptisms and some saw the font as an object of popish 
superstition.’® Iconoclasm was prosecuted after the Restoration where possible. 
Andrew Milles of St Asaph, for example, was prosecuted very shortly after the 
Restoration in 1660 for ‘remoueing one of the Seates of the Cathedrall Church 
of St. Asaph into the Lower end of the Church and Conuerting it into a Calues 
Stye. And for keepinge his horses Kyne and Sheepe in the same Church.’” 


® T. Carte (ed.), A Collection of Original Letters and Papers, Concerning the Affairs of England, 
from the year 1641 to 1660: Found among the Duke of Ormonde’s Papers (2 vols, 1739), I, 29-34. 
4 Ibid. 

® A. R. J. S. Adolph, ‘Randle Holme (1570/71-1655)’, ODNB; BL, Harley MS 2125: 
Collections of Randle Holme, fol. 68. 

% Julie Spraggon identifies fonts defaced or removed at Canterbury, York, and Wells. 
Thomas (ed.), Y Cwtta Cyfarwydd, p. 216; BL, Add MS 33373: Chronicle, fol. 145; J. Spraggon, 
Puritan Iconoclasm During the English Civil War (Woodbridge, 2003), p. 177-8, 183, 191-2, 206, 
" The 1662 Act of Uniformity required incumbents to assent to provisions on baptism, and 
according to Norman Paul this meant a revival of fonts. J. C. Cox and A. Harvey, English 
Church Furniture (2nd ed., London, 1908), pp. 173-4; N. Paul, ‘English Fonts and Font 
Covers: Developments in Styles and Designs’, The Local Historian, 23:3 (1993), 130-45, at p. 
141. 

8 Spraggon, Puritan Iconoclasm, p. 79. 
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Significant repairs to church buildings and fixtures were undertaken in 
many North-East Welsh parishes following the Restoration. Stained glass 
windows that had been hidden were replaced, for example the Jesse window 
at Llandrhaeadr and that of the crucified Christ and the saints at Llanfair 
Dyffryn Clwyd. Communion cloths and napkins were bought in Caerwys and 
Cilcain.®° The churchyard cross was repaired in Worthenbury in 1661, and the 
font replaced, not without controversy.*! It was as early as 1665 in Cilcain when 
the altar rails were recovered from the two gentlemen who had purchased them 
in 1658. Charges were paid for ‘settinge up the railes about the alter paintinge 
them & making two new’ and ‘To the smith for iron barres to sett up the raile 
doores’.®’ The ‘Railes about the Communion table’ were reinstalled even earlier 
in Mold, in 1663.° The repair of altar rails in Derwen and Bryneglwys in the 
1670s strongly implies they had been in place for some time.** Although, as 
Fincham and Tyacke have observed, altar rails did not necessarily mean that 
the rails contained a ‘table placed altarwise at the top of the chancel’, it is 
interesting that the rails were replaced at such an early point in the Restoration. 
Only ten out of 114 parishes in London had re-erected rails in the early 1660s, 
yet at least four parishes in North-East Wales had done so by 1665. The 
purchase and wearing of surplices began immediately after the Restoration in 
all parishes considered here. The parish churches were re-beautified, and their 
ceremonial features reinstalled. The early stage at which these pre-War features 
was restored demonstrates their importance to the parishioners, including the 
gentry. Traditional Welsh services, such as plygain, the service on Christmas Day 
which takes place as the sun rises, were reinstated, for example at Worthenbury 
during Christmas 1661.°° 

The North-East Welsh gentry, therefore, supported a highly conservative 
and traditional form of episcopalianism, in the liturgy, ritual, and fabric of 
the Church. They demonstrated loyalty to the Church throughout the period, 


8° NLW, MS 1593E/iii: Caerwys Churchwardens’ Accounts, 1662-9; FRO, P/14/12/1: 
Cilcain Churchwardens’ Accounts, 1657-1706. 

51M. Lee (ed.), Diaries and Letters of Philip Henry, M.A. of Broad Oak, Flintshire, A.D. 
1631-1696 (London, 1882), pp. 79, 81. 

82 The term ‘altar’ was used in all four sets of Churchwardens’ accounts sampled here. FRO, 
P/14/1/21: Cilcain Churchwardens’ Accounts, 1657-1706 [unfoliated]; FRO, D/KK/115: 
Mold Churchwardens’ Accounts, 1654-1663 [unfoliated]; DRO, PD/11/1/12, Bryneglwys 
Churchwardens’ Accounts 1660-80; DRO, PD/25/2/1 Derwen Churchwardens’ Accounts, 
1660-1814 [unfoliated]. 

8 FRO, D/KK/115: Mold Churchwardens’ Accounts, 1654-1663. 

84 DRO, PD/11/1/12: Bryneglwys Churchwardens’ Accounts, 1660-80; PD/25/2/1: 
Derwen Churchwardens’ Accounts, 1660-1814 [unfoliated]. 

85 The surviving data is extremely minimal. There are only seven sets of extant church- 
wardens’ accounts for Flintshire and Denbighshire parishes covering the 1660s. Out of the 
five sets consulted to date, four indicate the early presence of altar rails. All five refer at some 
point to the communion table as an ‘altar’. Fincham and Tyacke, Altars Restored, p. 317. 

86 Lee (ed.), Diaries and Letters of Philip Henry, p. 102. 
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prioritising it even at times of significant political crisis. They saw it as a pillar 
of their authority and an institution of stability. Its personnel were strongly 
connected to the gentry families of the region, and so the protection of the 
Church of England was a kinship issue as well as a religious one. The gentry 
show no evidence of being involved in pre-Reformation rituals such as dressing 
the church, but did nothing to stop them either. They were actively involved in 
the renovation of churches after the Restoration. This suggests that for most of 
the North-East Welsh gentry local traditions, even if ‘popish’ in appearance, 
were not perceived as a threat to the Church or to themselves as patrons. 


Conclusion 


For the gentry of North-East Wales to abandon the defence of the Church of 
England would have been unthinkable - an abandonment of a core aspect 
of Welsh identity, of the historical culture of Wales, and of a pillar of Welsh 
ordered society. The central position of the Church was facilitated by its 
rootedness within Welsh communities. Attacks on the Church, therefore, led 
to direct action in terms of support for the king (the only party to convince 
ingly propose support for the Church). Its importance within North-East 
Welsh society sustained the community of the Church and its clergy in the 
Interregnum, and led to the active prosecution of Restoration laws and policies. 
Welsh visual culture and the preference for conservative episcopalian practices 
in liturgy and church ordering gave a symbolic language to the gentry’s defence 
of the Church. Such an attitude, rooted in Welsh historical culture and 
identity, also formed the basis for the North-East Welsh gentry’s actions in 
relation to two non-conforming religious groups: Roman Catholics and radical 
or dissenting Protestants. These two groups had very different histories within 
Wales, and their treatment by the gentry in the period 1640-88 was determined 
at least partly by those histories. 
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The North-East Welsh Gentry and 
Their Catholic Neighbours 


Given the obsessive interest of the North-East Welsh gentry in domestic and 
international news, and the geographical proximity of the region to Ireland, 
their attitude towards Catholics was fairly relaxed. Geraint Jenkins claims that 
there was an ‘irrational, almost pathological, fear of Catholics in Wales’ but 
such a fear is difficult to identify in the North-East.' In fact, outside periods 
of national crisis the attitude of the North-East Welsh gentry to Catholic 
worship in the region was remarkably flexible. Even during the Irish Rebellion 
in 1641, or the revelation of the Popish Plot in 1678, the Protestant gentry of 
North-East Wales remained comparatively measured in their response. Chapter 
6 will propose two reasons for this. First, Catholics were part of the pattern of 
sociability and neighbourliness in the region. There is evidence of interconfes- 
sional social relationships in many English counties before the Civil War, but in 
North-East Wales they continued throughout the period 1640 to 1688.” Once 
again, Welsh historical culture and kinship traditions were of paramount impor- 
tance. In Flintshire and Denbighshire Catholics of gentry status remained part 
of a community of honour and lineage. Their history and ancient respectability 
as members of Welsh gentry families overrode any potential threat they might 
pose. The continuity of these relationships from the mid-seventeenth century 
onwards sets the region apart from most English communities. 

Second, Catholicism was not generally perceived as a serious political threat. 
Mark Goldie has observed of Tories in 1680 that they did not believe Catholicism 
posed a fundamental threat in so Protestant a nation.’ In North-East Wales yr 
Hen Ffydd, or the ‘old faith’, was respected for its ancientness, and even during 
the Long Parliament it was not seen as a threat to the antiquity or the local 
political authorities. Welsh historical culture prioritised historical continuity 


!  G.H. Jenkins, The Foundations of Modern Wales 1642-1780 (Oxford, 1993), p. 188. 

? A. Fletcher, A County Community in Peace and War: Sussex 1600-1660 (1975), p. 101; R. 
Clark, ‘Anglicanism, Recusancy, and Dissent in Derbyshire 1603-1730’ (University of Oxford 
DPhil thesis, 1979), pp. 74-5, 101-2; J. Miller, Popery and Politics in England, 1660-1688 
(Cambridge, 1973), p. 58; C. Holmes, Seventeenth-Century Lincolnshire (Lincoln, 1980), p. 40. 
3M. Goldie, ‘Politics and Religion in the Era of the Entring Book’, in M. Goldie (ed.), The 
Entring Book of Roger Morrice. I. Roger Morrice and the Puritan Whigs (Woodbridge, 2007), pp. 
1-72, at p. 4. 
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and North-East Welsh Catholics had a significant claim to continuity, even 
considering the arguments of the British History that the Catholicism brought 
by St Augustine of Canterbury had corrupted the ancient Celtic Church. As long 
as Catholicism was a part of their continuous heritage, by the mid-seventeenth 
century it was almost admirable to respect and perpetuate the religion of one’s 
family. In a highly conservative area, there was also the additional complication 
that ordinary religious worship was already highly ceremonial, ritualistic, and 
included elements of pre-Reformation practice. From 1660 the Catholic threat 
was perceived to be in stark contrast to the danger posed by Protestant noncon- 
formists. Catholic recusants were presented and fined, but central government 
always suspected strongly that they were not sought out with the requisite energy 
or enthusiasm. Correspondence supports that charge, and reveals that in times 
of danger the local Protestant gentry worked to protect their Catholic kinsmen 
from the unwanted attentions of the State. Increased prosecutions in the 
Interregnum of high-status Catholic individuals support this argument. Perhaps 
the most significant factor that affected the attitudes of individual gentlemen 
to local Catholics was their family connections. This could mean, for example, 
that gentlemen whose attitudes to national and international religious matters 
appeared uncompromisingly anti-popish and pro-Church of England felt able 
to offer advice and guidance to those under risk of prosecution for involvement 
in the Popish Plot in the early 1680s. The only politico-religious crisis that 
had serious consequences within North-East Wales was James II’s attempts to 
implement religious toleration for Catholics and Protestant dissenters. While 
operating a de facto toleration of Catholics themselves, the Protestant gentry 
resisted James’s attempts to diminish the authority of the Church of England, 
and their removal from local power. 


The Catholic population, kinship, and sociability 


North-East Wales, and particularly Flintshire, had a reasonably high concen- 
tration of Catholics. Out of the 1,122 Catholics said to be in Wales in 1676, 
275 (just over 25 per cent) were in St Asaph diocese. As Philip Jenkins contends, 
these figures should almost certainly be taken as an absolute minimum.* 
Madeleine Gray and Thomas Kennedy have argued that recusants were under- 
reported in North Wales, and a detailed examination of seventeenth-century 
recusancy records would no doubt bear out their argument.’ In one Great 
Sessions return from 1654 sixty-one Catholic recusants were presented from only 
seven parishes, and in 1657 twenty of the seventy-one recusants presented were 


+ P. Jenkins, ‘Anti-Popery on the Welsh Marches in the Seventeenth Century’, HJ, 23 
(1980), 275-93, at p. 276. 

> T. Kennedy, ‘Roman Catholic Recusancy in Denbighshire’, DHST, 42 (1993), 27-36, at p. 
34; M. Gray, ‘The Diocese of Bangor in the Late Sixteenth Century’, JWEH, 5 (1988), 31-72, 
at p. 38. 
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from one parish, Bettisfield in Flintshire. The recusancy records and censuses 
that act as the principal source for identifying Catholics are doubtful even in 
the proportion of nonconformists they present. The St Asaph Notitiae of 1681 
identified 164 Catholics (and four families for which numbers were not given) 
but only eight Protestant nonconformists and one uncounted family. Both of 
these figures are problematic, and most likely represent an underestimation of 
the Catholic population, but the proportions of Catholics to Protestant noncon- 
formists in the Notitiae are much more in keeping with individual presentations 
at the Quarter Sessions than those in the Compton Census. They also conform 
to the pattern identified in Monmouthshire and many English counties of 
clustering in particular parishes, for example, Holywell and Wrexham.’ As has 
been commonly identified in English counties, these clusters formed around 
recusant gentry families, for example the Mostyns and Petres of Greenfield and 
the Morgans of Bettisfield.® 

It is important to recognise that categories like ‘recusant’, ‘church papist’ and 
‘conformist’ were all extremely fluid, as was early modern confessional identity. 
Individuals conformed, converted to Catholicism, or moved between the two 
depending on, for example, their own circumstances and national events.? A 
significant number of Protestant gentlemen (including individuals from the 
Mostyn, Hanmer, and Davies families) had Catholic wives, or married their 
children into Catholic families in Wales or Cheshire, though there is little 
evidence that they themselves were practising Catholics. The Jesuits based at 
Greenfield claimed conversions in North-East Wales throughout the seven- 
teenth century, including thirty-five in 1672 and fifty-two in 1673.'° Owen 


& NLW, Great Sessions 14/70: Flintshire Crown Book, 1637-60, fols 138v-139v. 

7 Not every parish provided a count of recusants or Protestant nonconformists for the 
Notitiae, for example. NLW, SA/MISC/1492: 1912 Addendum to the Notitiae of St Asaph, 
1681-7; A. Whiteman (ed.), with the assistance of M. Clapinson, The Compton Census of 1676: 
A Critical Edition (Oxford, 1986), p. 491; P. Jenkins, ‘Anti-popery’, p. 277. 

8 A. Hughes, Politics, Society, and Civil War in Warwickshire (Cambridge, 1987), p. 63; G. 
Baker, Reading and Politics in Early Modern England: The Mental World of a Seventeenth-Century 
Catholic Gentleman (Manchester, 2010); J. Morrill, Cheshire 1630-1660: County Government 
and Society during the English Revolution (Oxford, 1974), p. 18; J. Bossy, The English Catholic 
Community, 1570-1859 (London, 1975), pp. 168-9, 175-7; Miller, Popery and Politics, pp. 
13-14; W. Sheils, “Getting On” and “Getting Along” in Parish and Town: Catholics and 
Their Neighbours in England’, in B. Kaplan et al. (eds), Catholic Communities in Protestant 
States: Britain and the Netherlands c.1570-1720 (Manchester, 2009), pp. 69-72; Holmes, 
Seventeenth-Century Lincolnshire, p. 41. 

° Partly, at least, because conformity and recusancy were so ill-defined. A. Walsham, Church 
Papists: Catholicism, Conformity and Confessional Polemic in Early Modern England (Woodbridge, 
1999), pp. 73-6; M. Questier, ‘Conformity, Catholicism and the Law’, in P. Lake and M. 
Questier (eds), Conformity and Orthodoxy in the English Church, c.1560-1660 (Woodbridge, 
2000), pp. 257-8 at pp. 240-1; Baker, Reading and Politics, p. 5. 

'0 Tt appears from Jesuit records that many of these were visitors to the Well rather than local 
people. H. Foley (ed.), Records of the English Province of the Society of Jesus (7 vols, 1875-83), IV, 
527, 536. 
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Salesbury, a son of the staunchly Anglican family of Bachymbyd and Rag, 
converted to Catholicism in 1685, allegedly ‘seduced’ by his Catholic uncle 
Gabriel. His conversion was described as ‘the suprizing & afflicting news of your 
desertion of the Church & Religion wherein you were batiz’d & bred’ by his 
kinsman Thomas Mostyn.!! Conversions were reviled as marriages to Catholics 
were ignored — Mostyn was himself married to a Catholic heiress of the Savage 
family. Some of the apparently conformist gentry who acted as JPs or deputy 
lieutenants, for example, Sir Thomas Hanmer, left behind strong evidence that 
they were, in fact, church papists. 

It is significant that the vast majority of the Protestant gentry who occupied 
positions of power and authority in the region counted Catholic recusants 
amongst their extended family. Out of the identifiable justices of the peace on 
the Flintshire Bench in 1640 all were connected to Catholic families, and only 
two of the twenty identifiable resident JPs in 1660 did not have local Catholic 
links. The evidence for deputy lieutenants is also extremely striking. All of the 
Flintshire deputy lieutenants for 1661 were connected to Catholic families.” All 
of the greater gentry families in Flintshire - the Mostyns, Hanmers, Conways, 
and Pennants - had a Catholic cadet branch, and most of the others had at 
least one identifiable Catholic relative. As might be expected from a community 
in which the clergy were connected so intimately with the region’s gentry, this 
applied to them as well - even Bishop George Griffith of St Asaph had a Jesuit 
cousin. Even in comparison to counties such as Lancashire, Derbyshire, and 
Cheshire, where there were also sizeable Catholic populations, the intercon- 
nectedness with the ruling gentry was remarkable. In Derbyshire, for example, 
25 per cent of JPs had close connections with recusants in the period 1608 to 
1638.'* Kin relationships must have had an impact upon gentry attitudes to the 
prosecution of Catholics, and greatly limited attempts to actively identify the 
‘popishly affected’. 

Concerns that North-East Welsh magistrates were not applying recusancy 
laws sufficiently rigorously or investigating possible church papists were ongoing 
throughout the seventeenth century, and periodic exhortations from central 


1 While traditionally Catholic families were not apparently viewed negatively, conversions 
were, and Salesbury was interrogated both by Bishop William Lloyd and his own extended 
family in an attempt to bring him back to the Church of England. Bangor, MS 9069E no. 
27: Robert Hookes to Thomas Mostyn, n.p., 11 Apr. 1685; MS 9069E no. 28: William Lloyd 
to Thomas Mostyn, London, 14 Apr. 1685; MS 9069E no. 32: Owen Salusbury to Thomas 
Mostyn, Rug, 25 May 1685, with Mostyn’s reply appended. 

"There are three JPs in 1640, and two in 1660, whose family identities are not traceable 
as their names are extremely common. J. R. S. Phillips, The Justices of the Peace in Wales and 
Monmouthshire, 1541 to 1689 (Cardiff, 1975), pp. 109, 114; TNA, SP 29/42 fol. 136: List by 
Rich. Earl of Carbery, Lord Lieutenant of North Wales, of the deputy lieutenants in the 
several counties. 

BT. W. Pritchard, St. Winifrede, her Holy Well and the Jesuit Mission (Wrexham, 2009), p. 179. 
4 Clark, ‘Anglicanism, Recusancy and Dissent in Derbyshire’, p. 76; B. G. Blackwood, The 
Lancashire Gentry and the Great Rebellion 1640-60 (Manchester, 1978), pp. 27-8. 
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government apparently still fell on deaf ears. In 1636 Flintshire JPs were 
encouraged by the Chief Justice of the Great Sessions for North Wales to hinder 
pilgrimages to St Winifred’s Well and to report those ‘of ranke or qualitie’ 
who attended the well. Certainly local Catholic gentry were not always shy in 
congregating, and their familial connections led to their receiving considerable 
support from the very JPs who were meant to be prosecuting them. Even in the 
months shortly before Civil War broke out, alongside fears of military attack, 
the North-East Welsh Catholic Petre family at Greenfield chose a house to 
retreat to on the basis of having ‘spetiall frinds which desiers to sugerne with 
us’.!° There is no evidence to suggest recusancy laws were ever applied strictly by 
the JPs who made up the North-East Welsh bench outside of the Interregnum. 
The JPs of Flintshire were again admonished by the Privy Council in 1681 due 
to the ‘great numbers of Popish recusants’ in the county and the total absence 
of convictions for recusancy." It was more important to the North-East Welsh 
gentry to maintain a stable and harmonious local community than to gratify the 
needs of the centre. 

Relationships between North-East Welsh Protestant and Catholic families 
were, for the most part, cordial and sociable. Lineage and kinship, once again, 
played a significant part. The Catholic recusant families in the region were 
all related to powerful Protestant gentry families, and in North-East Wales 
throughout the period kinship was more important than religion in determining 
relationships between individuals and families. Families such as the Morgans of 
Golden Grove (Flintshire), Mostyns of Talacre, and Pughs of Creuddyn were of 
ancient lineage. Their lineage gave them significant authority in the region, and 
these Catholic families were considered acceptable marriage partners for their 
Protestant neighbours and kinsmen. The importance of bringing honour and 
an alliance of status to one’s family meant that marriages to Catholic ladies were 
acceptable for North-East Welsh gentlemen. Bishop John Fell wrote to Thomas 
Mostyn to express his fears of the consequences of Mostyn’s marriage to a 
Cheshire Catholic, asking that he ‘never seek refuge at the Roman Asylum’ and 
instructing Mostyn to aim to convert his lady.'* Mostyn defended his marriage 
to another correspondent on the grounds of her family, substantial dowry, and 
because ‘the sweetness of her nature & the goodness of her temper has finish’d 


'5 This was the case in other areas of Wales and the Borders, including Monmouthshire. 
H. C. Roberts, ‘Re-examining Welsh Catholicism, 1660-1700’ (University of Swansea DPhil 
thesis, 2014), p. 80. 

16 The Petres (closely connected to the Mostyns of Talacre by marriage) had previously hosted 
a Jesuit school at their house, and had Catholic contacts across Wales and the North-West 
of England. NLW, MS 9063E no. 1714: Anne Petre to Owen Wynn, Greenfield, 25 Sept. 
1642; J. M. Cleary, ‘Recusant Schools in North Wales, 1626-1627’, Worcestershire Recusant, 32 
(1978), 13-23. 

™ NLW, MS 17057E: Transcripts of warrants following forfeitures of popish recusants’ 
estates, pp. 33, 84. 

'8 MH, MC vol. I, no. 52: John Fell to Thomas Mostyn, n.p., 21 July 1676. 
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wht her eye had begun’. While he did include a stipulation in his will that his 
children be brought up away from his wife’s relatives (especially the Giffards), 
he also allowed her to use the Mostyn chapel for her own Catholic worship.” 

Yet Mostyn expressed severe doubts about the duke of York’s suitability to rule 
without significant Protestant safeguards, for which he was temporarily removed 
from all his commissions. Mostyn argued for the Church ‘as now established by 
Law’. When he wrote bitterly to the duke of Beaufort to express his grievances, 
he defended himself on the grounds of his family’s loyalty, his religion, and 
his loyalty to the king.’ For one who saw popery as such a threat nationally, 
Mostyn was able to accommodate Catholicism extremely close to home. The 
sons of Catholic gentry families of the region intermarried with some of the 
most powerful recusant families in England, as well as with local Catholic and 
Protestant families. English alliances were necessary to maintain the Catholic 
community, even if second wives were often chosen from local gentry families.” 
Such Catholic alliances took place between North-East Welsh families and, 
for example, the Throckmortons of Warwickshire, Brockholes and Downes of 
Lancashire, Petres of Essex, Savages of Cheshire and Giffards of Shropshire.” 
It meant that Welsh Catholics operated within at least two powerful networks: 
the local Welsh networks of kinship, heritage, and community, and a wider 
Catholic network of religious belief and support. 

Catholics were well integrated within local political and social networks 
throughout the seventeenth century. Thomas Mostyn of Gloddaith, for 
example, corresponded regularly and even swapped pornographic novels with 
the Catholic Sir Edward Mostyn of Talacre in 1676. While the Pugh (or Pue) 
family of Creuddyn were known recusants, they were also fully involved in 
election manoeuvring alongside the Mostyns of Talacre and the Petres of 
Greenfield.“ When the different branches of the Mostyn family fell out, the 
same systems of arbitration were used for the Catholic and Protestant families. 
A Church of England clergyman was appointed as an external arbitrator.”? The 
death of the Catholic Edward Morgan of Golden Grove was commemorated by 


'9 MH, MG, vol. I no. 1: Thomas Mostyn to Lord Bulkeley, Poole, 26 July 1672. 

0 Bangor, Mostyn 183: Will of Sir Thomas Mostyn; Lord Mostyn and T. A. Glenn, History 
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22 'T. Kennedy, ‘The Edwards Family of Plas Newydd in Chirkland’, DHST, 41 (1992), 71-85, 
at p. 85. 
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the clerk of St Asaph, Peter Roberts, alongside his father ‘the famous lawyer’.”® 
Catholics attended marriages and funerals of their Protestant neighbours.”’ 

As Margaret Spufford, William Sheils, and Michael Questier have identified 
in relation to other regions, recusant families continued to be involved in 
local affairs despite their legal status as recusants.’* The Edwards family of 
Chirk, Denbighshire, remained active leaders of their community, acting as 
trustees of an Oswestry fund for the poor in 1638 and contributing alongside 
the Myddletons and Trevors towards the renewal of Oswestry’s charter in 
1673.” Bishop Godfrey Goodman, after apparently converting to Catholicism 
on his deathbed, expected that his charitable bequests to the town of Ruthin 
be carried out. These included a travel bursary to gentleman preferably from 
‘the House of Talacre’, while his trustees included the Protestant bishops of 
St Asaph and Bangor, and the Chief Justice of Chester alongside some of his 
Protestant kin.*° Catholics continued to be proposed for local office even if 
they were known recusants, from recusant families, or occasional conformists. 
John Parry of Twysog, Denbighshire, was initially proposed as sheriff of that 
county despite being labelled ‘Catholick’, in the 1630s. He, or one of his sons, 
served in several local offices during the subsequent fifty years, and was one of 
the Catholic JPs placed on the Bench by James I. William Conway and Robert 
Morgan of Golden Grove were proposed in 1632, Edward Pennant of Bagillt 
was put forward in 1633, while William Lloyd of Halghton was high on the list 
of candidates for sheriff in 1639 and 1640, despite being ‘a very able man, but 
popishly affected’.*! 

It is likely that a comparison of the more detailed 1650s recusancy records 
with the lists of local JPs and sheriffs would yield more such examples. These 
Catholic families were clearly not seen as a political or religious threat to the 
Protestant elites, in stark contrast to the situation in Monmouthshire and 
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Glamorgan in a similar period. One explanation is that although they behaved 
politically, engaged in political networks, and held local positions, they were 
not ‘politicised’ in the same way as Monmouthshire or Glamorgan Catholics. 
North-East Welsh gentry Catholics were linked to local Protestant families, 
rather than being extremely powerful themselves, or connected to powerful 
Catholic aristocratic families. They did not suffer from the same instability in 
terms of religious allegiances, with conversions rare amongst the gentry, and 
feuds taking place over land or power rather than religion.*” 


Anti-popery: North-East Welsh reactions to 
national and local anti-Catholic scares 


These ties of kinship and alliance brought considerable protection to Catholics 
at times of danger. Recent work on English Catholics has demonstrated that 
Protestant friends and family tended to protect Catholic neighbours despite 
a deep-seated fear of popery, even at the height of anti-popish hysteria.*? It is 
likely, as Anthony Milton argues, that popular anti-Catholicism’s polarising 
depiction of papists as ‘alien, exotic, but above all foreign’ made a disregard 
of local Catholicism easier.** Kin, neighbours, and friends were definitely not 
foreign, and therefore could be ignored as a potential threat. The North-East 
Welsh gentry were extremely active in shielding their Catholic friends and 
relatives. Protestant gentlemen acted to protect their kin from outside threats, 
for example from Parliamentarian military forces or from anti-Catholic hysteria 
in 1641 at the start of the Long Parliament, or following the discovery of the 
so-called Popish Plot in 1678. Thomas Spicer wrote to Sir Owen Wynn about 
parliament’s discontent at the suspension of the sentence against the Catholic 
priest John Goodman in January 1641. As well as excusing the dearth of parlia- 
mentary news on those grounds, Spicer took the opportunity to warn Wynn 
to ‘Let my Cosen Tho: Ellis haue a Care & not seduce any, to the Romish 
Religion lest he be enuied’.* Spicer’s advice demonstrated family concern for 
Ellis rather than fear of Ellis’s religious proclivities or actions. Similarly, Wynn 
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Glamorgan, or Warwickshire. Baker, Reading and Politics, pp. 5, 57-62; A. Hobson, ‘The 
King’s Most Loyal Subjects: The Relationship between Anglican Loyalists and Roman 
Catholics in the Reign of Charles II’, Royal Stuart Review (1996), 6-15, at pp. 9-10; A. Milton, 
‘A Qualified Intolerance: The Limits and Ambiguities of Early Stuart Anti-Catholicism’, in 
A. F. Marotti (ed.), Catholicism and Anti-Catholicism in Early Modern English Texts (Basingstoke, 
1999), 85-115, at pp. 99-100, 102; Hughes, Politics, Society, and Civil War in Warwickshire, p. 
64; Jenkins, Making of a Ruling Class, pp. 124-5; Miller, Popery and Politics, pp. 16-17, 58-60. 
34 Milton, ‘A Qualified Intolerance’, p. 105. 

3 NLW, MS 9062E no. 1674: Thomas Spicer to Owen Wynn, Holborn, 30 Jan. 1641. 
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himself aided his kinswoman Anne Petre when after the outbreak of hostilities 
in 1642 Petre, the wife of Wynn’s late kinsman John Mostyn of Talacre, sought 
a house for her family and ‘sum spetiall frinds which desiers to sugerne with us’. 
By October her search for an agreement had become more desperate, fearing 
‘reporte of younge hothames coming to Chester’ she begged for a refuge, writing 
that ‘myne, and Mr Petre earnest desire is, to be under your winge, and within 
your limitts some where, for a shelter in these miserable, and troblesome times’. 
Wynn evidently succeeded, finding the family a house previously occupied by 
the Holland family.*° 

Even in 1679, at the height of the Popish Plot, Thomas Mostyn was engaged 
heavily in protecting his ‘unckle’ Petre’s assets in North-East Wales, advising 
him how best to conceal his money and travel beyond seas. Mostyn’s willingness 
to provide this level of aid to one so suspected of involvement in the plot, as 
well as to correspond secretly with him via Petre’s ‘sister’ Pennant, demonstrates 
that the obligations of kin far outweighed those of religion or national concern. 
Mostyn, as a firm supporter of the Protestant Church of England, attempted to 
persuade Petre that the plot should make him think twice, arguing: ‘I should 
neuer aduise any one to quitt his Religion for fear off ye laws nor esteem him 
for it, but I shoud think that man stupid who were not soe alarm’d at so horrid 
execrable & bloody a plott as this is.’ Mostyn’s dismissal of law as a reason to 
change religion is revealing, yet seemingly typical of the administrative approach 
of North-East Welsh gentlemen. Petre’s counterargument was that ‘I shall not 
goe about to denye but that some of our Religion haue practiced ill thinges, 
which those of other principles haue also done, yett that is noe argument that 
they are generally approued in the Church; and when I am satisfyed they are, I 
shall desist to bee a member of it.’ It seems to have been accepted by Mostyn, 
and did not lead to a breach in their relationship.” 

Sir Edward Mostyn of Talacre, head of the Catholic branch of the Mostyn 
family, was forced to flee in the same year. Sir Edward was suspected of 
involvement in the plot via his wife’s priest, and was included on the list of 
those whose estates would be confiscated and who would be removed from 
their areas. In the immediate aftermath of the Popish Plot, in December 1678, 
one of the suspects was said to be ‘gone in to Wales with his lady’, the wife 
of Sir Edward Mostyn of Talacre. As the records and Sir Edward’s daughter’s 
biography note, he and his family rather sensibly went ‘beyond seas’ until the 
anti-Catholic furore had died down.*® Alexandra Walsham has suggested that 


36 NLW, MS 9063E no. 1714: Anne Petre to Owen Wynn, Greenfield, 25 Sep. 1642; NLW, 
MS 9063E no. 1716: Anne Petre to Owen Wynn, n.p., 26 Oct. 1642; NLW, MS 9063E no. 
1717: Anne Petre to Owen Wynn, n.p., 28 Oct. 1642. 

7 MH, MC vol. II no. 44: Edward Petre to Thomas Mostyn, n.p., 22 Apr. 1679; MC vol. 
II no. 45: Thomas Mostyn to Edward Petre, n.p., 26 Apr. 1679; MC vol. II no. 47: Thomas 
Mostyn to Edward Petre, n.p., n.d. 

38 HMC, 11th report, pp. 52-3, 230-1; E. Bedingfield, The Life of Margaret Mostyn, Mother 
Margaret of Jesus (London, 1878). 
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early modern communities established ‘demarcated boundaries’, where religion 
and other dimensions of experience were separated. As a consequence of these 
demarcations, Catholics and Protestants could socialise, debate, and maintain 
friendships despite their religion.” Thomas Mostyn’s actions indicate that, 
even in situations where these boundaries were clearly breached, kinship still 
trumped religion at times of crisis. Unlike Sir Thomas Shirley in early seven- 
teenth-century Northamptonshire, the Catholic Mostyns and Petre could trust 
their Protestant friends and kinsmen.*” 

Even in times of extreme anxiety about popery the majority of the North-East 
Welsh gentry did not panic or demonstrate overt or violent anti-Catholicism 
either locally or nationally. Unlike neighbouring Cheshire or Monmouthshire, 
rumours of Catholic uprisings and the fear of the Irish did not lead to local 
panic (not even following the outbreak of rebellion in 1641).“' Their comments 
in correspondence focused on the practical or local implications of events. In 
1640, as fears of the influence of Catholics within the Court were steering 
policy in parliament, the future parliamentarian Simon Thelwall wrote to Sir 
Thomas Salusbury criticising the decision to remove Catholic officers from 
military command, ‘for without question Colonell Asheton and other Brave 
Commanders popishe and popishlye affected removed from the Armye will 
not onelye produce a Weakenes but a distemper alsoe’.*” Reports of the Irish 
rebellion were sent to North-East Wales by the Flintshire MP John Mostyn, 
as with other items of news. Although Mostyn’s report indicated the urgency 
of parliament’s actions, it did not contain any evidence of fears in relation to 
Catholics in North Wales itself, or for North-East Welsh people resident in 
Ireland.*? Reports of Catholic risings or invasions at times of national crisis 
were treated with scepticism, for example, rumours of a rising by local Catholics 
in November 1641 in Conwy, and the report of an Irish invasion in December 
1688. In both cases reports seem to have been assessed calmly and dismissed as 
untrue. In 1688 the gentry initially met upon an alarmist report of Sir Robert 
Owen, but upon more certain news from a ‘person of credit’ they were stood 
down by Sir Richard Myddelton.** While the religious and political culture of 
North-East Wales was certainly conservative, it was not insular, ignorant, or 
unconcerned with national events. The attitudes of the North-East Welsh gentry 
did not come about through a lack of information, but rather via a localist inter- 
pretation of significant amounts of domestic and foreign news. 


® Walsham, ‘Supping with Satan’s Disciples’, p. 55. 

© Cust, ‘Catholicism, Antiquarianism, and Gentry Honour’, pp. 44-5. 

4! Morrill, Cheshire, 1630-1660, p. 37; Matthews, ‘Protestant Fears of Catholics in 
Monmouthshire during the First Civil War’, pp. 13-14. 

* NLW, Lleweni 172: Simon Thelwall to Sir Thomas Salusbury, n.p., 2 Dec. 1640. 

‘® NLW, MS 9063E no. 1694: John Mostyn to Sir Roger Mostyn, London, 11 Nov. 1641. 

“4 MH, MC vol. V no. 50: Henry Price to Thomas Mostyn, Ruthin, 16 Dec. 1688; NLW, MS 
9063E no. 1695: Griffith Williams to Owen Wynn, Conwy, Nov. 164; CRO, DSS 1/3/23: 
Sir Robert Owen to Sir Richard Myddelton, n.p., n.d. 
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It took over a year for a shipwrecked Catholic priest, Charles Mihan to be 
executed in Denbighshire. After Mihan was captured in 1678, Sir John Salusbury, 
JP, MP and alderman of Denbigh, undertook a lengthy correspondence with his 
superiors in London concerning what should be done with the priest. The delay 
(partly due to slow replies from London) was noted in the House of Commons, 
and an address was sent to the king urging that a speedy trial be held. Thomas 
Kennedy has claimed that Salusbury, in facilitating the execution of Mihan, was 
acting in sympathy with the ‘mood’ of the moment. Sharon Howard argues to 
the contrary, that Salusbury’s reluctance and slow response was evidence that 
the aforementioned mood was not straightforward in Denbighshire.” Howard’s 
argument certainly makes more sense given the local context. 

There were few incidents of local anti-Catholic violence even immediately 
after the Popish Plot was ‘revealed’ in 1678 or in the aftermath of the Glorious 
Revolution in 1688. The Jesuits at the Residence of St Winifred described 
themselves as living in ‘constant fear and peril’ in 1679 in avoiding the Privy 
Council’s pursuivants, but even so acknowledged that they fared better than 
their brothers in South Wales, who suffered vicious persecution at the hands 
of local people.** The rumoured Irish invasion of 1688 sent a panicked mob 
around to the house of a Jesuit priest in Whitchurch, but there appears not to 
have been any incidents in Flintshire. The one possible attack in Denbighshire 
was carried out in December 1688 against a Catholic former JP, John Parry of 
Tywysog, by a crowd led by a yeoman who broke into his house and carried 
away some of his belongings. The motives for the attack on Parry are inferred 
to be anti-Catholic but apart from the combination of date and the individual 
attacked, there is no firm evidence that the mob had religious motivations. 
Around the same time two Catholics from Powys Castle were arrested carrying 
‘popish relicts’. They were imprisoned until the following September for 
refusing to swear the oaths of allegiance and supremacy.” This was a lengthy 
period of imprisonment but still lacks the intensity of the persecution in other 
parts of Wales and England. 


Conclusion 


The North-East Welsh gentry certainly could be provoked into expressions 
of anti-Catholic ire. Their library catalogues contained anti-Catholic tracts, 
and their letters occasionally expressed condemnation of ‘popish’ practices or 
of Catholics abroad. Their reluctance, despite the underlying anti-popery, to 
prosecute or even exclude their Catholic neighbours is of significance. Others 


Kennedy, ‘Roman Catholicism in Denbighshire’, p. 33; S. Howard, Law and Disorder in 
Early Modern Wales (Cardiff, 2008), pp. 161-2. 

4° Foley (ed.), Records, V, 940. 

1 Howard, Law and Disorder, p. 164. 
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have remarked on the tendency in English conservative communities for local 
recusancy to be tolerated more than one might expect given the rhetoric of the 
age. Even given this general caveat, the North-East Welsh gentry do seem to 
have been particularly disinclined to act against Catholic recusants or suspected 
Catholic conformists. 

Indeed, the North-East Welsh gentry supported their Catholic neighbours 
and aided them in times of broader national persecution or crisis, for example 
the outbreak of the Civil Wars in 1642 and the fallout from the Popish Plot in the 
early 1680s. The reasons for this support are interwoven with Welsh historical 
culture and identity. Local Catholic gentry families still came from ancient 
Welsh lineages, and were part of the history of the region. They too prized their 
heraldic symbols, their bardic patronage, and their place in the princely lines 
of Wales. They were kindred, they were neighbours, and they prized continuity 
in their faith. Catholicism was still the ‘old faith’ in Wales, and ancientness 
brought respect if consistently pursued. This argument is strengthened by 
comparison with the North-East Welsh attitude towards protestant radicalism, 
nonconformity, and dissent. Protestant nonconformity’s lack of historical roots 
and ‘pedigree’ in Wales meant that within the conservative North-East, at least, 
it was generally rejected even in its time of power. 
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Puritanism and the NorthEast Welsh Gentry, 
1640-88 


Before the 1640s neither puritanism nor radical Protestantism were alien 
concepts to the North-East Welsh gentry, but equally they did not have much 
purchase among any social group in the region.' After the Restoration, 
however, the behaviour and number of Protestant nonconformists became 
a significant preoccupation locally and nationally. In North-East Wales this 
remained the case for the rest of the seventeenth century, even at times of 
anti-Catholic hysteria. The region was overwhelmingly dominated in the 
1640s by royalists, in the 1660s and 1670s by Court supporters, and from the 
late 1670s onwards by Tories.? While the degree of Toryism varied between 
individuals and families, there were very few who were prepared to publicly 
declare themselves as Parliamentarians, Country party supporters, or Whigs. 
This is vitally important considering the strong politico-religious connections in 
the period, and while defence of the established church was one clear priority 
of the North-East Welsh gentry, preventing faction and promoting political 
and social order was closely allied with that. Protestant nonconformists lived, 
from 1660 onwards, in a situation of extreme discomfort. Nonconformists were 
viewed as dangerous seducers, as promoters of discord and rebellion in religion 
and in the state. They were seen as a threat to local order and security, and were 
subject to arrest, prosecution, and harassment, whether moderate presbyterians 
such as Philip Henry, or radical Quakers such as Brian Sixsmith.? 

Welsh historical culture, allied to long-standing Welsh gentry ideals of social 
order and support for central institutions, provided the preconditions for a 
determinedly anti-puritan culture from the mid-seventeenth century onwards. 
These preconditions placed the North-East Welsh towards the more extreme 


| [have used the terms ‘Protestant nonconformist’ and ‘dissenter’ to describe those who did 


not conform to the Established Church before 1640 and after 1660. The terms ‘puritan’ and 
‘radical Protestant’ are used to describe those ‘hotter sort of Protestants’ of varying degrees of 
radicalism, both during the Interregnum and before. 

> See Chapter 11. 

3M. Lee (ed.), Diaries and Letters of Philip Henry, M.A. of Broad Oak, Flintshire, A.D. 
1631-1696 (London, 1882); G. M. Griffiths, ‘The Restoration of St. Asaph: The Episcopate 
of Bishop George Griffith, 1660-1666 Part 2’, Journal of the Historical Society of the Church in 
Wales, 13 (1963), 27-40, at p. 30. 
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end of the political spectrum in England, and meant that any local spectrum 
would consist of variance within that extreme. From 1660 this environment was 
also affected by a culture of memory that made constant reference to the Civil 
War and Interregnum - and in a predominantly royalist area, it is unsurprising 
that this increased tensions even further. While persecution intensified at times 
of royalist, Court, or Tory dominance in national institutions, caused by fears 
of plots or assassination attempts, the situation never significantly improved for 
nonconformists after 1660. The Declaration of Indulgence in 1672 provided 
some legal respite, but only increased the frustration of the local gentry towards 
nonconformity in the region. 

Although the behaviour of London radical Protestants featured frequently 
in letters sharing news from the capital, there was no reference made to them 
in any locally focused correspondence prior to the First Civil War. While their 
numbers grew rapidly in Cheshire from the 1580s to the 1610s, reports from 
the bishop of St Asaph to Archbishop Laud made no reference to Protestant 
nonconformists before 1640. In 1640 the reference is to a ‘Conventicle of meane 
Persons’, most probably the radical Protestants of Wrexham.* 

Even after the Restoration they were a tiny minority. Geraint Jenkins 
estimates that as few as 1.15 per cent of the entire Welsh population were 
nonconformists in 1676. The Compton Census revealed that only 1.4 per cent 
of the population of St Asaph diocese were nonconformists in 1676. Jenkins 
describes Protestant nonconformity in North-East Wales as ‘well-established’ 
on the strength of the figures for the deaneries of Bromfield and Yale and 
Marchia. Certainly the Wrexham congregation was sizeable when considering 
the dissenting population of Wales but even so it only reached 132 people in 
the Compton Census, and many of the other dissenting congregations in these 
deaneries were in Shropshire or Merionethshire.’ In 1663 the presbyterian 
Philip Henry wrote in despair at the dwindling congregations following the 
Restoration, and the small number of those who stood firm in the face of 
persecution. By 1686 he feared for the future of nonconformist congregations, 
writing that the ‘sad face of Barroness is upon our Congregations, many waxing 
worse & worse, few better and better, And is the Axe layd to the Root?® On 
Henry’s testimony to James II in October 1687, most of his small group were 


+ LPL, MS 943 fol. 296: Report of Archbishop Laud to Charles I, 1640; J. Morrill, Cheshire, 
1630-1660, p. 19. 

> The figures for Denbighshire and Flintshire were even lower, as the St Asaph diocese 
included areas of Shropshire and Merionethshire with sizeable dissenting congregations. G. 
H. Jenkins, Protestant Dissenters in Wales 1639-1689 (Cardiff, 1992), p. 58; A. Whiteman (ed.), 
with the assistance of M. Clapinson, The Compton Census of 1676: A Critical Edition (Oxford, 
1986), pp. 491, 506-9. 

Henry wrote of the eclipse of the ‘Presbyterian Interest’ in Wrexham, referring to the 
ancient christian fellowship there as ‘decayed’ in 1663. Lee (ed.), Diaries and Letters of Philip 
Henry, pp. 132, 137; Bodl., MS Eng. Letters e. 29 fol. 24: Philip Henry to Matthew Henry, 
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‘for a Moderate Presbytery’.? Local nonconformists were known to those in 
authority, and despite the best efforts of nonconformist historians to prove 
otherwise, it seems there were simply not very many of them. Yet the persecution 
of Protestant nonconformists after 1660 was not driven by their number, but by 
the danger they were perceived to pose to the Church and state. 


The role of memory in religious persecution 


Historians of the Restoration and later seventeenth century agree that memories 
of the Civil War and Interregnum were central to the way that Protestant 
nonconformists were treated after 1660 in England.® In North-East Wales, 
acrimony against nonconformists was intensified by the near uniformity of 
royalist support in the region, which made revenge against the former radical 
Protestant governors particularly sweet and effective. Of those appointed to 
the restored Flintshire Bench of 10 September 1660, only three individuals 
had not been fined or sequestered in the Interregnum for involvement with 
the royalist cause, and these were Interregnum appointees. By 1664 this fell 
to one.” The majority of those on the Restoration Bench were also strong 
supporters of the Church of England, and several others were conformist 
Catholics. As established in Chapter 6, as well as fighting in the First Civil War, 
North-East Welsh Catholics suffered perhaps more in the Interregnum from 
fines and sequestration than at any other time, being deprived of the protection 
of their Protestant kin. The victorious parliamentarian army included many 
radical Protestant soldiers, including those who participated in iconoclasm in 
North-East Welsh parish churches during their campaign. 

Although fighting under Sir Thomas Myddelton’s Welsh colours, many were 
from the South-East or East of England, and were portrayed as foreign invaders 
in Welsh royalist poetry of the period.'° Some of these soldiers, such as Hugh 
Courtney and John Carter, carved out estates and careers for themselves in 
Wales, and became heavily involved in Interregnum governance in the region. 
Many of the ‘Approvers’ appointed to the Commission for the Propagation of 


7 BL, Add MS 42849 fol. 13: Philip Henry to Henry Ashurst, n.p., 28 Oct. 1687. 

8 For example, J. Scott, England’s Troubles: SeventeenthCentury English Political Instability in 
European Context (Cambridge, 2000); G. Tapsell, The Personal Rule of Charles II, 1681-85 
(Woodbridge, 2007); M. Goldie, ‘Politics and Religion in the Era of the Entring Book’, in 
M. Goldie (ed.), The Entring Book of Roger Morrice. I. Roger Morrice and the Puritan Whigs 
(Woodbridge, 2007), pp. 1-32. 

° This gentleman, Thomas Crichley, was a client of Sir John Trevor, possibly representing 
his interest on the Bench. J. R. S. Phillips, The Justices of the Peace in Wales and Monmouthshire, 
1541 to 1689 (Cardiff, 1975), pp. 114-15. 

10 TNA, SP 28/346: Accounts of Sir Thomas Middleton; BL, Add MS 14891: Collection of 
Welsh Englynion and poem, fols 7-11s. 
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the Gospel in Wales were English or incomers from other areas.'' During that 
time Church of England ministers were ejected, familiar rituals proscribed, 
and tithes, lands sold, and advowsons confiscated - sometimes to the profit of 
parliamentarian grandees such as John Jones.” Political acts of Interregnum 
governments, for example the regicide, were twinned with religious acts in 
the minds of royalist opposition. A poem noted in the back of Denbighshire 
Quarter Sessions records made the connection explicit: 


The scripture bids for sin to fast & pray 

Why giue you thankes then for a bloody day 
hypocrits is this you round head pranks 

Leave off for shame & trouble god no further 
ffor hee expects noe thankes for doeing murther.” 


Radical religious government in the Interregnum hit at the core of North-East 
Welsh gentry concerns: their Church, descended from the ancient Celtic 
Church; their ancient lineage and right to govern; the ordered and hierarchical 
society; and their property rights. 

The behaviour of Interregnum religious and political radicals had short- and 
long-term consequences. A 1660 petition to the king from the gentry of the six 
counties of North Wales and their neighbours and countrymen of the ‘Brittish 
Nation’, bemoaned the way that they had suffered in the Interregnum at the 
hands of those who, ‘under pretence of Propagating the Gospell haue for a long 
time shutt upp our Churches, Converted the endowments of the Church to 
their owne use, and sowne the seedes of false Doctrine and Schisme amongst 
us’. They requested that the king redress their grievance by causing ‘all those 
good and wholesome lawes for uniformitie in Religion, the Governement 
of the Church, and the maintenance of the Clergie to bee put in execution 
which haue beene since the Reformation’. As with many other Welsh petitions, 
they addressed their appeal to history - those laws had been made after the 
Reformation, and under Charles II’s predecessors. The petition also goes some 
way to confounding the argument that the royalist gentry principally sought the 
restoration of the Church in order to recover their own power and influence.” 


" G, Williams, ‘Part 1: 1603-1660’, in N. Yates (ed.), The Welsh Church from Reformation to 
Disestablishment, 1603-1920 (Cardiff, 2007), p. 39. 

2 LPL, Comm VII/1-2: Records of the Commission for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Wales; Comm XIIa/1: Copy return for sale of Dean and Chapter lands, 1648-50; MS 1027: 
Sequestered livings in Wales, 1662; BL, Add MS 9049: Bishops’ Lands sales, 1647-51. 

5 There is no indication as to who noted this poem or why. It does not appear to relate 
to any prosecutions within the book. NLW, Chirk B 1: Book of Orders made at Denbigh 
Quarter Session 1647-62. 

4 See S. L. Ward Clavier, ‘Responses to Godly Government in North-East Wales, 
1646-1660: Gentility, Religion and Royalist Political Activity’, WHR, 29:1 (2018), pp. 51-72. 
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Humble Petition of the Nobilitie & Gentrie of the Sixe Counties of North Wales, [May/June 
1660]; Mercurius Publicus, 27 (28 June-5 July 1660), pp. 417-18. 
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The North-East Welsh gentry demonstrated from the very point of the king’s 
arrival that the radical Protestant ascendancy was over, and that measures would 
be taken against those who had governed matters of religion in the 1640s and 
1650s. It meant that legal reprisals against radical Protestants (lay and clerical) 
and their associates came quickly. 

Reprisals began with the clergy, particularly those intruded during the 
Interregnum. The first presentations for not reading the Book of Common 
Prayer in Flintshire and Denbighshire were in the first Great Sessions after the 
Restoration, and the process of ejection came soon after. Sir Thomas Hanmer 
complained about Richard Steele, the intruded minister of Hanmer, as early as 
October 1660.'° Sermons were preached which, by their choice of text, intended 
to show Puritans that their time of prominence was over, and that they would 
be scattered. Others preached against ‘false teachers & false Doctrines’, namely 
in Worthenbury church, while the former Puritan minister was in the congre- 
gation. In 1662 on 29 May, the anniversary of the king’s return, Archibald 
Sparke preached on Luke 1: 74-5, including the line that God had come to 
‘rescue us from our enemies, and to enable us to serve him without fear’, and 
on the anniversary of ‘K. Charles the first his martyrdom’ in 1663 Sparke took 
James 5: 6 as his text, ‘You have condemned and murdered the innocent one, 
who was not opposing you.” Nonconformist congregations were harassed and 
harried by both the naturally pugnacious (such as Sir Roger Puleston) and those 
gentlemen who had suffered most in the Interregnum.'* Prominent individuals 
such as Sir Thomas Myddelton acted against gentlemen who had profited from 
Interregnum policies and opportunities, petitioning Charles II to prevent them 
gaining profitable local offices in the region.’ The North-East Welsh gentry 
attempted to clean out the local political and religious establishment and 
remove all traces of Interregnum Puritanism and radical Protestantism. 

In the long term, memories of the Civil War and Interregnum became a 
vital component of the bogeyman figure of the dissenter for the court and the 
conservative gentry. A culture of memory was pervasive in English society and 
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Sept. 1660. 
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politics in the later seventeenth century, and historians such as Jonathan Scott, 
Grant Tapsell, and Matthew Neufeld have argued persuasively for its impact on 
national policy and local responses to it from 1660 onwards.”° The Interregnum 
behaviour or allegiance of radical Protestants was recalled repeatedly when they 
were suspected of, or prosecuted for, plots in the Restoration. These memories 
were kept alive by newsletters and correspondence from London. Even when 
the Civil War generation was dead, their sons and grandsons often perpet- 
uated the culture of memory by reading about Civil Wars and Interregnum, 
and maintaining collections of royalist memorabilia and portraits. North-East 
Welsh gentlemen, like many of their English counterparts, demonstrated a 
sustained interest in the history of the 1640s and 1650s, purchasing biogra- 
phies and histories of the period and key figures within it. Partisan histories 
were published even as soon as the First Civil War ended, and continued to 
be written long after the Restoration, particularly as political crises seemed to 
render their lessons more relevant.”! 

Some even wrote their own manuscript histories of the Civil War, believing 
that Wales and its contribution had been neglected by English writers, or 
wanting to add their own perspective to that offered by printed texts.’* Others, 
such as Dr David Lloyd, canon of St Asaph and later rector of Northop, printed 
fervently royalist biographies, and a pamphlet accusing dissenters of continued 
disloyalty to the monarchy and Church of England.” Royalist and Anglican texts 
were popular in late seventeenth-century North-East Welsh libraries, and 
new editions of books on Laud, Charles I, or the Civil Wars were purchased 
when they appeared. As with participants in the Dutch revolt in the Low 
Countries, the gentry may have reframed their own or their family accounts of 
their royalism and suffering in the Civil War to make them providential or to 
suggest some form of control over their lives. The accounts of Edward Lloyd of 
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Llanforda and Bishop Godfrey Goodman particularly fit this mould. The view 
of the malice and threat posed by their former enemies, on the other hand, was 
recounted as an unchanging and static feature of life.”* Sir Geoffrey Shakerley, 
Bishop William Lloyd and others frequently, and often explicitly, referred to 
the Civil War record of Protestant nonconformists, twinning religious noncon- 
formity with past (and future) political insurrection.”° This view of radicals was 
only strengthened by the various plots and uprisings after 1660. With such plots 
the radicals, while they never succeeded in toppling the government, ‘made their 
presence felt’, implying that recent scholars are correct in deeming the radical 
threat somewhat credible.”’ The effect of the plots was to further entrench the 
conservative gentry in what they saw as a defensive position, constantly remem- 
bering the disasters of the Civil War and Interregnum and their impact upon 
their families, the Church, and the Crown. 

When considered alongside the existing Welsh historical culture it is no 
wonder that the North-East Welsh gentry maintained such a strong anti-pu- 
ritan stance. Radical protestantism was foreign, without ties to Welsh history 
or families, was proven to be politically and religiously dangerous, and aimed 
to overthrow everything the North-East Welsh gentry held dear. There were no 
prominent or powerful puritan gentlemen after the Restoration as in Cheshire, 
Shropshire, Devon, or Herefordshire, nor had there been in the fifty years prior 
to the First Civil War.’ The gentry of North-East Wales effectively saw the 
Restoration Church of England as being under siege from nonconformists as 
it was in the Interregnum, with themselves as a key bastion of defence. From 
medieval times their role had been to uphold order and maintain institutions 
that protected order - the Crown, the Church, and the local community. They 
were Tories before Toryism was invented. Consistency and loyalty were vital to 
their self-presentation and image. James II’s 1686 purge of the commission of 
the peace must have rankled even more in the light of North-East Welsh loyalty. 
For a Stuart monarch to remove them from their positions and replace them 
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with (in some cases) direct descendants of the radical protestant governors, or 
obscure incomers, tested their loyalty to the extreme.” It once again recalled 
memories of that period, and raised the spectre of Civil War. The memoriali- 
sation of the Civil War, and particularly its impact on the Church, had become 
part of Welsh historical culture, written on tombstones and in pedigrees as well 
as in narratives and other accounts of the period. 


Harassment, persuasion, and imprisonment, 1660-88 


Persecution was not limited to prosecution and imprisonment. There were 
a range of ways that Protestant nonconformists were persecuted, including 
threatening words, financial penalties, ejection, harassment, and presentation 
at the Quarter Sessions or Great Sessions. They were followed, monitored, and 
questioned about their associates and co-believers. Excommunication was used 
as a punishment throughout the period by all of the bishops of St Asaph, and 
sometimes Protestant nonconformists were refused burial in the light of their 
excommunication.*° Arrest, imprisonment, and examination happened to most 
Protestant nonconformists only at times of national or local crisis. Using this 
broad definition, persecution was continuous in the period 1660 to 1688. It is 
harder to assess the regularity of prosecutions (using the Elizabethan statutes 
or the Restoration ‘laws for uniformity’) in North-East Wales. While there has 
been some analysis of prosecutions in the Great Sessions during the episcopate 
of Bishop George Griffith, no such systematic work has been done for the rest 
of the period. Despite its prominent role within Welsh historiography, the 
discussion of prosecutions for religious dissent has often been imprecise, relying 
solely on impressionistic evidence or concentrating on numbers of dissenters 
rather than undertaking thorough analyses of court records.*! In many areas of 
England prosecutions were sporadic after 1660, increasing after the discovery 
of radical plots, but there is evidence to suggest that Protestant nonconformists 
were prosecuted more regularly in Denbighshire and Flintshire.** Denbighshire 
Great Sessions rolls show regular presentments from 1660 to 1666, rather than 
peaking solely in years after plots. In 1665, the year of the Dale-Buffett plot, 
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twenty-six people were presented by the High Constable of Bromfield, while in 
1666 twenty-seven were reported.** All of the resident bishops of St Asaph in 
the period 1660 to 1688 enforced the laws against Protestant nonconformists, 
and it seems from the years 1660-65 that local officials, clergymen, and church- 
wardens also reported and presented Protestant nonconformists who did not 
attend their parish church. Reports concerning individual nonconformists 
are evident in surviving churchwardens’ accounts and in the St Asaph Notitiae 
ordered by Bishop William Lloyd in 1681. 

Protestant nonconformists’ diaries and notebooks indicate ongoing 
harassment, as well as the arrests and imprisonment that occurred at times of 
national crisis.** It is possible, therefore, to see the presentments in Griffith’s 
episcopate as forming a pattern for those who followed him, and seems to 
imply a more persistent and regular persecution than elsewhere. Prosecutions 
for seditious words, holding conventicles, and absenting oneself from church 
were very regular in the early 1660s. At the Denbighshire Great Sessions in 
1660, forty-five people from Denbigh, fifteen from Gresford, and over fifty 
from Wrexham were presented for ‘depraving the Book of Common Prayer or 
absence from divine service’, and twenty-seven were presented at the Quarter 
Sessions at Ruthin.” At the Flintshire Great Sessions three ‘reputed Quakers’ 
were prosecuted for non-attendance.*® 

Quakers, more than any other sect, suffered long periods of imprisonment 
and harassment in Wales as elsewhere because of their reputation for radicalism 
and disregard for social norms and conventions. There was even a specific Act 
against the Quakers - the Quaker Act of 1662 - which required Quakers to take 
the Oath of Supremacy and Allegiance. Punishments under the Act included 
substantial fines and, for those committing their third offence, transportation. 
Sometimes Quaker behaviour did much to attract the attention of the author- 
ities.” In 1663 Bryan Sixsmith, a Wrexham draper, sent Quaker pamphlets 
to the vicar and curate of Wrexham to be ‘read and considered’ by them. The 
authorities evidently suspected him of distributing more pamphlets, and of 
possessing more than those that were confiscated with him, but the sheer affront 
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of attempting to convert the vicar and curate did not help his cause. A note at 
the bottom of the examination record states laconically, ‘Bryan Sicksmith is 
in prison’.*® Due to their small number, most dissenters were known to the 
authorities, and were prosecuted repeatedly. To further consolidate their 
reputation in the eyes of the Anglican gentry, many Protestant nonconformists 
were from former parliamentarian families. 

Basing her argument on prosecutions for seditious words, Sharon Howard avers 
that the disloyal were marginalised and Protestant nonconformity suppressed by 
the mid-1660s, with the failure of the ‘Puritan revolution’ demonstrated by the 
small numbers and geographical range of dissent in North-East Wales.” This 
may well have been the case, but given the prosecutions following the alleged 
Presbyterian Plot of 1680 or the Rye House Plot of 1686, it is clear that the 
successful repression of dissent was not manifest for the justices of the peace, 
deputy lieutenants, or ecclesiastical authorities of the region. The small number 
of Protestant nonconformists was not as important as their potential intentions, 
or their ability to destabilise society should another rebellion succeed. Similarly, 
while dissenting numbers were small, they were committed to their cause. 
The imprisonment of presbyterians, Quakers, and Baptists tended to result in 
feelings of vindication, passive suffering, or pity for the unenlightened rather 
than conversion to conformity, as did their extrajudicial harassment by the 
Anglican gentry.*” While the range and numbers of Protestant nonconformists 
was small, this did not mean security in the minds of contemporary gentlemen 
or for national government. 

Many of the Flintshire and Denbighshire justices were Anglican zealots and 
royalist veterans, such as the Denbighshire JPs Sir Geoffrey Shakerley and Sir 
John Robinson. This meant that, unlike English counties in which one active 
persecuting JP could be problematic for dissenters, there were more enthusiastic 
persecutors to share the role. In both counties there were few, if any, on the 
Bench who were disposed to aid dissenters or to soften the blows against them, 
as was commonplace in parts of England.*! That these active JPs were resented 
by dissenters for the regularity and severity of their actions is plain from their 
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diaries, notebooks, and almanacks. Philip Henry noted gleefully when severe 
persecutors died. In relation to one Vaughan of Llwydiart Henry wrote in 1661 
that he was ‘a leper, & his name will rott’, of Mr Bostock who had prosecuted 
‘conventiclers’ in Llanrwst in 1663, that ‘God had cut him off, so let all thine 
enemyes perish’. Sir Evan Lloyd, described by Henry as ‘the first wheel... in our 
late trouble’ died in October 1663, with Henry’s avocation that ‘Verily thou art a 
God that judgest in ye earth’. Upon Sir John Salusbury’s death in 1684, Robert 
Salusbury noted ‘Sic transit gloria mundi’? while Mutton Davies occasioned the 
thought ‘Verily every man at his best state is altogether vanity’ in the same year.” 

In the vast majority of cases, the small dissenting population had few helpful 
kinship ties to aid them in times of difficulty. In Brecon, Henry Maurice was 
able to secure his own release from prison with the aid of his North Welsh 
gentry family, but few nonconformists had kindred from such an ancient and 
powerful clan.*? Often tradesmen or minor gentry, their social status did not 
allow them to overcome the threat and stigma posed by their religious faith. 
The ‘ties of sociability’ that saved nonconformists elsewhere were much weaker 
in North-East Wales, and even when individual dissenters were well-established 
within local society their religious practices (alongside their Civil War allegiance) 
sometimes outweighed the impact of their lineage.** In 1664, for example, Luke 
Lloyd, a gentleman of ancient family in Flintshire, was reported by Sir Thomas 
Hanmer to the authorities for his demeanour and behaviour in relation to the 
parish church.* A few individuals were able to petition influential friends and 
contacts like Bishop William Lloyd or Sir John Trevor for the release of fellow 
dissenters but they seldom succeeded. More frequently it was only possible to 
pray for individuals and hope for better times — this is mentioned many times 
in letters from dissenters to friends and supporters.*° 

Persecution clearly intensified at times of national crisis. In those periods 
there were waves of imprisonment for any local nonconformists, rather than 
harassment, or financial or religious penalties. An increase in prosecutions and 
harassment reflected the depth of conservative fears about potential revolution 
or rebellion by dissenters. In their minds radical Protestants had proven by the 
Civil Wars that they posed a severe threat, and continued to do so in radical 
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plots and with their hopes for further reformation of the Church.” Events such 
as Venner’s rebellion (1661), the Farnley Wood plot (1663), the Dale-Buffett 
plot (1665), the Presbyterian Plot (1680), or the Rye House Plot (1683) were, 
therefore, the necessary spur to more concerted judicial action rather than 
evidence of an increase in anti-radical sentiment. News from London of the 
meetings of multitudes of nonconformists added further grist to the mill of 
Anglican JPs. In 1662 Henry Bodvel described gatherings of ‘anapabtist, quakers 
& prisbitters factious & turbulent people’ in London, culminating on the 
Sabbath with another unauthorised gathering of the ‘giddie multitude’ whereby 
‘many of these silly wretches beeing gathered to gather against authoritie & 
seuerall warninge given them, greate many of them appeard, where the soulders 
fell uppon them and did cut & beate greate many of them’.*® 

The very numbers involved in these gatherings prompted great anxiety 
about their seditious nature, particularly in London, the source of so much 
radicalism in the early 1640s. That so many were present also denoted an 
attack on the established Church.” Anti-radical sentiment remained virulent 
amongst individuals at times of relative peace and calm. When they were not 
trying to prosecute dissenters, the North-East Welsh gentry demonstrated their 
discomfort in other ways. They denounced the behaviour of nonconformists in 
correspondence, mocked them, and a minority insulted or assaulted those they 
came across. In Flintshire some individuals took the harassment of noncon- 
formists personally. Roger Puleston, for example, drew his sword on Philip 
Henry and his friends in January 1661, “& would needs fight saying wee were 


Traytors, swearing desperately’.° 


The ‘Presbyterian Character’ 


A brief case study of the treatment of presbyterians reveals much about the 
persistence of antinonconformist feeling in Restoration North-East Wales. 
Mark Goldie has described how in 1680s Tory polemic nonconformists were 
associated with the outbreak of the Civil Wars, and in using the term ‘presby- 
terian’ as a slur, they intended to ‘attach to the Whigs the indelible stain of 
inherited guilt for the bloodshed and anarchy’ of the 1640s. Although the 
Presbyterians had actually fought for the restoration of the king in 1660 they 
were depicted as dangerous fanatics by Cavaliers from that point onwards.”! 
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The presbyterian involvement in the parliamentarian cause in the First Civil 
War, and rewards given to several prominent presbyterians for their part in the 
Restoration, caused long-lasting resentment amongst royalists who felt that the 
constancy of the Cavalier had gone unrecognised. That presbyterians themselves 
attempted to remind the nation of their contribution only exacerbated resent- 
ment.” There was also frustration that those presbyterians like Philip Henry, 
who vowed loyalty to the Crown and wished to be comprehended within the 
Church, became nonconformists rather than obey the Church. Presbyterians 
were blamed more, therefore, as moderates for causing the religious divisions 
within England than more radical nonconformists. Despite Henry’s happiness 
at the Restoration, prayers for comprehension, and attempts to negotiate with 
the episcopal authorities, he remained excluded from the Church.*? Although 
they were the most moderate of nonconformists, presbyterians were the focus 
of particular ire nationally and in North-East Wales. In 1663 Sir Evan Lloyd, 
governor of Chester castle, outlined the reasons that the Anglican gentry had for 
fearing the presbyterians in particular, arguing they had become: 


necessitous & desperate in their fortunes, & were ever extreamely malitious to the 
Cavaliers, & of such obstinate natures as not to bee perswaded or gain’d by any 
Compliance with the Ecclesiasticall power in England these firebrands have such 
power not only over the Common sort of people of their perswasion... that they can 
lead them to what they please, & what they are like to doe is easily to bee imagined.* 


Throughout the period North-East Welsh commentary on presbyterians was 
unrelentingly negative. Only a month after the Restoration, Sir Richard Wynn 
wrote to his mother enclosing a pamphlet intended to show ‘how great an enemy 
Jack Presbyer is to the Government of the Church of England’, bemoaning his 
inability to enclose another, ‘the Presbyterian Character’, which was so popular 
that he could not obtain a copy. Roger Puleston hung the Lords’ order to 
burn the presbyterian covenant prominently in Worthenbury parish church in 
June 1661, apparently intending to bait his puritan adversaries.*° In February 
1674 Thomas Mostyn’s anonymous North-East Welsh correspondent wrote 
sarcastically about Shaftesbury’s Bill for Comprehension, denouncing the 
several bishops who supported it as ‘Comprehension men’, and arguing that 
‘Noe wonder if the Geneua discipline thriue, when the Hierarchy it selfe is 
for it’. In his eyes, ‘this Bill is to excuse them from renouncing their Darling 
Covenant; and taking from them Assent and Consent at our Prayers, when 
they come to Church; It being Baxters Great Maxime; That hee neuer sayes 
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Amen to any thing hee reads in the Common Prayer’.*’ That the loyalist press 
characterised Baxter and his like as ‘the remnants of an Oliverian clerical caste’, 
alongside the references to the Covenant in this letter underlines the extent to 
which memory fortified anti-presbyterian feeling.** William Salesbury referred 
to Samuel Butler’s satirical anti-puritan and presbyterian polemic Hudibras in his 
mocking of the attendees at the funerals of ‘Presbiterian holderforths’ Venning 
and Janeway in March 1674. 

Indeed Mark Goldie observes a tendency of Cavalier responses to Protestant 
nonconformists to see ‘the people of 48’ as both ‘dangerous and defunct’.”’ In 
a lengthy dialogue written in the early 1680s Edward Lloyd traced the perfidy of 
the Presbyterians back to the Long Parliament, characterising them as ‘fanaticks’ 
and ‘whisps’.©° Mutton Davies wrote approvingly of his drinking companion’s 
toast (with the king) against presbytery as much as popery in 1680, while Samuel 
Edgeley expressed his surprise that a 1687 presbyterian address of thanks 
for James II’s Declaration praised it for ‘restoring God to his power over the 
Consciences of men... as if the stablished Lawes had hindred his Empire over 
the iudgement & Conscience’. Even Bishop William Lloyd, who until the Rye 
House Plot was prepared to debate and negotiate with dissenters, wrote dispar- 
agingly in late 1682 of the aged Vicar of Wrexham that he ‘was a Presbyterian 
in the late times, & still halts on that foot’.“ The gentry of North-East Wales 
were in turns mocking and fearful of presbyterians. They blamed them for 
undermining the Church, and satirised them as “Disciplinarians’ - those who 
were too ‘precise’ for their own good. The news they received only confirmed 
their opinion. They condemned presbyterians from the 1640s onwards, and 
continued to do so even at times of anti-Catholic hysteria, harkening back to the 
threat they had posed during times of Civil War. 


Persecution or education? 


Neither the Church of England nor its gentry supporters saw their treatment 
of Protestant nonconformists as persecution. Grant Tapsell has described 
their ‘shared mental framework that was profoundly historical, and which put 
a particular premium on the “primitive purity” of the early Church’. As the 
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early Church had been persecuted, persecution was wrong, and evidence of 
‘popish’ or tyrannical behaviour.” At least by the 1680s, the dominant strand 
in theological thinking on the issue was that religious coercion was ‘a justifiable 
and effective instrument of education and persuasion’. The secular magistrate 
was the ‘helpmeet’ of the Church, rather than an arbitrator in matters eccle- 
siastical. Those who proposed this idea used the writings of Augustine as an 
authority, and Augustine gave legitimacy to civil coercion for spiritual sanctions. 
The prosecution and harassment of dissenters, therefore, was a form of habit- 
breaking, a charitable act to correct those who held sincere but mistaken views, 
through family, their social milieu, or their education.“ Clearly nonconformists 
and tolerationists did not agree. Occasionally the use of debate and persuasion 
by the clergy and the hierarchy gives an insight into the basis of such arguments 
in North-East Wales. Thomas Edwards, engaged in a debate with Dr David 
Lloyd of St Asaph about conformity and church government in 1685, accused 
the Church openly of collaborating with secular authorities to persecute 
Protestant nonconformists: 


you are for delivering dissenters up to the secular power & soe thinke to escape the 
charge of being persecutors, but I thinke it will noe more free you from it then the 
High Priests giving up Christ to Pilate & by rendring him as an enemy to Caesar, to 
make him obnoxious to the fury of the people, & the unjust judgment that befell him. 


Edwards was responding to a letter from Lloyd. Lloyd had evidently claimed 
that compliance to the rules of the Church was necessary, and that people 
such as Edwards should not dabble in issues so significant as religious division. 
Edwards took issue with Erastian arguments regarding ‘things indifferent’, and 
the importance of complying with the civil authorities in those ‘things’. He 
questioned ‘what difference (as to consequence) is there betwixt saying Rulers 
may enjoyne us to worship an idol, & it belongs onely to Rulers to judge what 
is an idol?’ He described the ‘blind zeale’ common amongst those with whom 
he discussed religion, in telling him to conform to the strictures of the Church. 
When he disagreed, they ‘forthwith exclaime against us, as proud, wilfull, schis- 
maticall, seditious, they represent us & reproach us as people unworthy to live’. 
Edwards portrayed this argument as the result of a desire to prove themselves 
true sons of the Church by giving to the Church ‘a transcendant, Magisterial, 
uncontrollable power as Jesus Xt never invested her with’. 

Edwards’s letter gives an important insight into the way that dissenting 
gentlemen were treated in North-East Wales.®° Persuasion and debate were 


® Tapsell, Personal Rule, p. 66. 

6 Goldie, ‘Theory of Religious Intolerance’, pp. 334, 337, 346-7. 

6 FRO, D/HE/502: Draft letter of Thomas Edwards to Dr. David Lloyd, Rhual, 11 Aug. 
1685. 

°° Ibid. 

T Tbid. 

68 Philip Henry experienced similar treatment in the early 1660s at the hands of the 
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attempted first, before frustration rapidly emerged. It also demonstrates that 
action against nonconformists was not just limited to the courtroom. High 
churchmen in North-East Wales, therefore, debated with their nonconformist 
foes using the arguments and references of the divines engaging in that debate 
on the national stage. What is significant in Edwards’s case is that there were 
very few other nonconformists in his region from whom he could seek support, 
and many Anglican Tories to try and persuade him that he was wrong. Edwards, 
grandson of the royalist and Anglican Evan Edwards of Rhual, was very much 
in a minority amongst the gentry for attacking the behaviour of the Church. 
The only other gentleman that described the presbyterians, for example, as 
‘persecuted’ was the Country peer Lord Herbert of Chirbury, writing a quip to 
his brother-in-law Sir Richard Wynn in 1662 - although even he was prepared 
to use it as an insult, declaring in 1664 that Mounsier Myddelton was ‘growne a 
more dammed Presbiterian then euer & a most ill natu’d Wretch’.© 


Conclusion 


Protestant nonconformists were more vulnerable to ill-treatment than any other 
group in North-East Wales. Unlike other regions, their persecution seems to 
have been relatively frequent, and they were the source of significant fear and 
panic during moments of crisis. They were very much in the minority, and while 
that was true in many other areas, Puritans generally lacked the local roots and 
connections that their fellow believers found so useful elsewhere. More to the 
point, they were devotees of a form of faith foreign to Welsh historical culture, 
one that had persecuted loyal episcopalians during the Interregnum. There was 
a dearth of powerful gentry or noble supporters, and they were only infrequently 
connected via kinship to conformist families who could protect them. Memories 
of the Civil War and Interregnum, of ‘foreign’ invasion and religious instability, 
only fuelled this estrangement. While local Catholics were not seen as a foreign 
element operating within local society, Puritans were, and their political and 
religious proclivities were the focus of a deep mistrust. Such mistrust dated back 
not just to the Civil War, but to a centuries-long suspicion of those imposing 
power from the outside on local authorities. 


Hanmers. This sort of experience was not confined to the gentry - John Morgan of Argoed 
in Flintshire was prosecuted in the Great Sessions of 1660 for assaulting one Robert Evans 
‘by throwing a cup of drinke in his face for refusing to drinke accessive healths and for calling 
the said Robert a fenaticke knaue’. Lee (ed.), Diaries and Letters of Philip Henry, p. 94; NLW, 
Great Sessions 14/70: Flintshire Crown Book, 1637-60, fol. 232. 

& NLW, MS 9066E no. 2348: Lord Herbert to Sir Richard Wynn, Llysin, 5 June 1662; MS 
9067E no. 2403: Lord Herbert to Sir Richard Wynn, Keven-y-Werne, 26 June 1664. 
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Sir Thomas Hanmer: Episcopalian Squire or 
‘Church Papist’? 


The historical reputation of most seventeenth-century Welsh gentlemen is 
somewhat inglorious and obscure. It is not often as ignominious, however, as 
that of Sir Thomas Hanmer, principal representative of the Hanmer family in 
the period 1640-78. As well as the usual references to obscurity Hanmer has 
been described by historians as ‘disillusioned’ and ‘lukewarm’ in his political 
stance, and included amongst Andrew Hopper’s ‘turncoats and renegadoes’ 
for his apparent willingness to settle with the parliamentarian regime after 
1645.' In contrast to the Davieses and Myddeltons, the Hanmers did not 
show a strong public interest in Welsh culture or traditions in the seventeenth 
century. Yet they did exhibit many of the key characteristics of Welsh gentry 
behaviour. They were early and committed royalists. They went into exile on 
the Continent and were in contact with many leading figures of the exiled 
English court. After their return they remained largely secluded on their 
estates and played no part in Interregnum political life. They were Members 
of Parliament before the Civil War and after the Restoration were deputy 
lieutenants, and held positions at court. 

While the Hanmers’ commitment to the persecution of nonconformists 
was relatively enthusiastic after the Restoration, their own religious beliefs are 
somewhat murky. The evidence suggests that, at the very least, Sir Thomas 
Hanmer and his family were extremely conservative in their faith, if not ‘church 
papists’. While they were never presented as Catholic recusants, were awarded 
positions of local and national responsibility, and upheld the religious legis- 
lation against others in the seventeenth century, it appears that their religious 
identity was ambiguous at best. The Hanmers are interesting because of the 
ambiguity surrounding their religious allegiance, but also for what they reveal 
about attitudes to religious complexity in the North-East Wales region. After 
describing the family context of the Hanmers, this case study will examine 
the evidence on the one hand, that Sir Thomas Hanmer was an orthodox 
adherent of the Church of England and a typical member of the higher gentry 


' G. Smith, The Cavaliers in Exile, 1640-1660 (Basingstoke, 2003), p. 75; DWB, p. 336; A. J. 
Hopper, Turncoats and Renegadoes: Changing Sides during the English Civil Wars (Oxford, 2012), 
p. lll. 
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of North-East Wales, and on the other, that he was a highly successful Catholic 
conformist or church papist. 


Family context 


The Hanmers were a long-established Welsh gentry family based at Hanmer and 
Bettisfield, only a few miles away from the border with Shropshire. They settled 
in Wales following the Edwardian conquest of 1277-83. They became one of the 
leading families of Flintshire and Denbighshire and had considerable influence 
in the region in local government, elections, and religious affairs. Heads of 
the family had served as either borough or county MP since the mid-sixteenth 
century.’ In 1624, when he was only thirteen years old, Sir Thomas Hanmer 
(1612-78) inherited the Hanmer and Bettisfield estates upon the death of his 
father. In his father’s will, Hanmer was placed under the guardianship of several 
prominent local gentlemen, all kinsmen to his father. These were John Hanmer, 
bishop of St Asaph (1574-1629), Sir John Trevor, Sir Roger Mostyn, Sir Thomas 
Trevor, and Humphrey Dymock.’ All of these gentlemen had different religious 
outlooks, but more significantly they were well connected in North Wales and in 
London. The group also included gentlemen, lawyers, and clergymen. Hanmer 
sought to provide his son with guardians who could guide him to his majority 
with financial and legal acumen, and the appropriate social connections - both 
in terms of regional Welsh kinship and London society. Mostyn, for example, was 
the head of one of the most prominent and powerful North-East Welsh families, 
while Sir John Trevor was very active at court and in parliament. Hanmer’s father 
was a deputy lieutenant, sheriff, member of the Council of Marches, and MP for 
Flintshire, and he intended his son to follow the same path. 

While Sir John Hanmer was based largely in Wales throughout his life, his 
son travelled abroad and experienced life at court. Sir Thomas was a page of 
honour at the court of Charles I, where he met his first wife, a maid of honour 
in the queen’s service.* His new brother-in-law, Thomas Baker, has been tenta- 
tively identified as the gentleman who in 1638 conveyed a Van Dyck portrait 
to Bernini in Rome as the model for the bust sculpted of Charles I. Hanmer 
was himself painted by Van Dyck, and in 1638 obtained a pass to travel in 
Europe.® It would be a great coincidence if Hanmer and his brother applied 
to travel the Continent at the same time as his brother-in-law was in Italy, so 


HoP draft biography of Sir Thomas Hanmer. 
> Will of Sir John Hanmer, transcribed in Sir J. Hanmer, A Memorial of the Parish and Family 
of Hanmer in Flintshire (1877), pp. 60-2. 
4 Ibid., p. 63. 
> R. Torsten Petersson, Bernini and the Excesses of Art (New York, 2003), p. 120. 
6 TNA, SP 16/39 fol. 90: Minute for entry on the Council Register of Council pass for Sir 
Thomas Hanmer and his brother John Hanmer to travel for three years, with proviso not to 
go to Rome, 30 Sept. 1638. 
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despite the ‘proviso not to go to Rome’ that may have been precisely what he 
did. Sir Thomas was connected to court elites by friendship and alliance, and 
had first-hand experience of contemporary trends in art, music, and clothing. 
In his lifetime he was to endure exile in France, seek political favour through 
the use of his unique tulip, Agate Hanmer, and become known across Europe for 
his gardening prowess and knowledge.’ John Evelyn addressed him as ‘Prince 
of Florists’, a ‘Virtuoti? of the tulip.’ Despite this cosmopolitan life story, 
Hanmer still came from a traditional Welsh family. His approach to patronage 
and kinship, religion, and politics was characteristic of other North-East Welsh 
gentlemen of his generation. 


The Hanmers and religion before 1640 


The Hanmer family had a somewhat chequered history in terms of their loyalty 
to the Church of England. In the reigns of Elizabeth I and James VI and I 
the family were labelled as Catholics. Sir Thomas Hanmer’s grandfather (also 
Sir Thomas) was implicated in plots against Queen Elizabeth as one of her 
‘papisticall adversaries’ in 1584 and was termed ‘a notorious papiste’ who heard 
masses at Hanmer in 1586.’ Despite these accusations he continued to be a JP, 
MP for Flintshire, and a member of the Council in the Marches of Wales until 
his death in 1619, buried ‘privately in the night with Store of Candles’. Despite 
his religious affiliation, Sir Thomas maintained an interest in the Church of 
England. Hanmer was one of the signatories of a petition in 1604 to Lord 
Zouche requesting that the next bishop should be Dr Parry because of his ‘good 
life, discreet government, and painful preaching as well in the Welsh tongue as 
the English’.'° Hanmer showed concern for the spiritual life of the region in a 
wider sense, and an understanding of the role that the Welsh language had to 
play in Welsh religion. The Hanmer family produced Jesuits and seminarians as 
well as Catholic conformist heirs." 

On the other hand, Sir Thomas Hanmer II’s father, Sir John Hanmer, 
has somehow acquired a reputation as a ‘leader of the Puritan party’ in an 


7 For more on Hanmer’s gardening practice, interests and techniques, and gardening at 


a time of Civil War, see J. Francis, Gardens and Gardening in Early Modern England and Wales 
(New Haven, CT and London, 2018), ch. 9, pp. 237-75, 306-15. 

8 J. Robinson, ‘New Light on Sir Thomas Hanmer’, Garden History, 16 (1988), 1-7, at pp. 
3-4; BL, Add MS 78928 fol. 184v: John Evelyn to Sir Thomas Hanmer, Paris, 7 Feb. 1651. 
° TNA, SP 12/175 fol. 153: The names of the Confederates against Her Majesty who have 
diverse and sundry times conspired her life and do daily confederate against her, 1584; TNA, 
SP 12/189 fol. 34: Secret advertisements to Walsingham, 12 May 1586. 

0 HMC, Salisbury, 16 (1933), p. 314. 

" HMC, Salisbury, 10 (1883), p. 448; TNA, SP 15/34 fol. 96: Intelligences of the Residence 
of John Garrat, Oct. 1601; TNA, PC 2/34 fol. 45: letter to the bishop of Hereford, 9 Aug. 
1626. 
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unspecified institution or region. This assertion in W. R. Williams’s parlia- 
mentary history of Wales and in the Hanmer family history has been repeated 
many times elsewhere but the basis for it is unclear - Sir John Hanmer was 
only politically active in parliament in 1624, the year of his death.” While an 
MP, his only recorded activity was to attend a meeting concerning the sale of 
a Denbighshire estate.'? His entry in the Dictionary of Welsh National Biography 
explains that Sir John devoted part of the Bettisfield tithe to encourage 
preaching in the parish, but this is the only extant evidence of his religious 
behaviour." Sir John’s will was completely conventional in its stipulations, aside 
perhaps from the specific command that he be ‘buried in the daytime’.? Sir 
John appears to have attempted actively to display his Protestantism, in order to 
demonstrate his political loyalty in comparison to his father’s alleged Catholic 
nonconformity. Furthermore, a sincere and religiously based difference between 
two generations, or two branches of the same family, was far from unusual." 

As with many other North-East Welsh families the Hanmers during the 
reigns of Elizabeth I and James VI and I had connections with both the 
Catholic and Protestant faiths. The main branch was at least outwardly 
conformist (if to greatly varying degrees), and maintained its interest in the 
parish church and local religious affairs within the Church of England. On 
the other hand, there were many signs that the ‘old faith’ had not lost its 
grip — there were Catholic Hanmer cadet branches, and strong connections 
with local Catholic families. The conformist main branch maintained its 
links with Catholic kinsmen. Whether the head of the family was opposed to 
international Catholicism (as with the Mostyns) or wary of the need to obey 
certain orders from London (as with the Salusburys of Lleweni), they did not 
act strongly against recusants even in periods of crisis. The Hanmers are inter- 
esting because they exemplify the inconsistency and obfuscation that resulted 
from an ambiguous religious affiliation in North-East Wales. Outwardly 
conformist, supportive of the Church of England and, in the seventeenth 
century, never prosecuted for recusancy, they nonetheless present an interest- 
ingly complex picture of religious life in the region. 


2 WR. Williams, The Parliamentary History of the Principality of Wales, from the Earliest Times 
to the Present Day, 1541-1895 (Brecknock, 1895), p. 86; Hanmer, Parish and Family of Hanmer, 
p. 58. 

3 HoP 1604-1649, IV, 531-2. 

4 DWB, p. 336. 

5 TNA, PROB 11/145/358: Will of Sir John Hanmer, 8 Mar. 1625. 

P. Marshall, ‘Faith and Identity in a Warwickshire Family: The Throckmortons and 
the Reformation’, Dugdale Occasional Papers, 49 (2010), p. 4; S. Brigden, London and the 
Reformation (Oxford, 1989), pp. 417-18; P. Marshall and G. Scott, ‘Introduction: The Catholic 
Gentry in English Society’, in Catholic Gentry in English Society: The Throckmortons of Coughton 
from Reformation to Emancipation (Farnham, 2009), pp. 1-30, at pp. 2, 6. 
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Sir Thomas Hanmer as royalist episcopalian squire 


Since his death in 1678 scholars and writers have considered Sir Thomas 
Hanmer’s roles as royalist, father, and tulip-grower.' His religion, however, 
has never yet been explored. It was presumed by historians that the justice of 
the peace, custos rotulorum, deputy lieutenant, commissioner of array, and head 
of the ancient Hanmer family was as ardent an episcopalian as many of his 
neighbouring uchelwyr. He returned home from his continental travels to serve 
Charles I in the Civil War. Hanmer was granted a commission as colonel, and 
was condemned by Sir Thomas Myddelton as one of the Council of War respon- 
sible on 22 June 1643 for designing and imposing the oath in English and 
Welsh against parliament and its commanders.'® The oath was taken in parish 
churches and overseen by the clergy and gentry. In this regard, Sir Thomas 
appears a typical North-East Welsh gentleman. North Welsh royalists made 
support for the Church of England a central focus of their petitions to the king 
and parliament.” Sir Thomas Hanmer was, from his return home, intimately 
involved with the design of the oath (surely calculated to exemplify the main 
tenets of royalist support), the recruitment of troops, and the coordination of 
regional forces with commanders in Chester and Shrewsbury. He was proposed 
as vice-president of Wales under Prince Rupert in February 1644 because he was 
‘a person very well affected to his Majestie & of very good esteeme in Wales’.’° 
A hostile report described him as ‘the cheefe ringleader of the Welsh rebels’ in 
c. 1650.”! In neither friendly nor hostile reports is there any mention of any 
religious unorthodoxy on Hanmer’s part, which surely would have played to the 
advantage of his legal and military adversaries in the region. 

Hanmer’s baptism of his youngest child, Philip, could be seen as positive 
evidence of an allegiance to the Church of England. At the christening on 24 
May 1656 in Lewisham, Hanmer selected his brothers-in-law and his mother as 
Philip’s godparents, an unexceptional fact except for the 1645 ban on baptism 
with godparents. Amongst those whose religious faith was much more clearly 
demonstrated, this has been seen as a sign of resistance to the Interregnum 
suppression of orthodox Church of England traditions. As discussed in Chapter 


"Draft HoP biography on Sir Thomas Hanmer; E. Scarisbrike, The Holy Life of Lady Warner, 
Sister Clare of Jesus... (Dublin, 1769); J. Robinson, ‘New Light on Sir Thomas Hanmer’; F. 
Young, The Gages of Hengrave and Suffolk Catholicism, 1640-1767 (Martlesham, 2015). 

18 TNA, C12/2231/5 fol. 534: Crown Docquet Books, 1629-43; SP 29/159 fol. 50: A list of 
Several Colonels who had commissions for raising and commanding of regiments of horse, 
foots, and dragooners, 20 Jun. 1666; NLW, Bettisfield 111: Commission to Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, 7 Sept. 1642; BL, Harley MS 6804 fol. 142: List of Commissioners in Flintshire; 
BL, Add MS 1890 Vol 1 fol. 20v: List of Commissions for raising horse and dragoons since 
10 Oct. 1642; Sir Thomas Myddelton, A declaration published by Sir Thomas Middleton... setting 
forth the illegality and incongruity of a pernicious oath and protestation (1644), p. 2. 

See Chapter 5, pp. 98-9. 

0 NLW, Bettisfield 113: Copy letter of Edward Nicholas to Prince Rupert, n.p, n.d. 

1 Hanmer, Parish and Family of Hanmer, pp. 72-3. 
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5, baptism with godparents continued amongst all social groups in North-East 
Wales. Amongst royalists it became confined increasingly to a circle of close 
family and royalist associates. As part of a wider royalist and episcopalian associ- 
ational culture, orthodox religious practices and services were seemingly easy 
to access in North-East Wales. Yet many conformist gentry Catholics had been 
undertaking home or private baptisms for generations by 1656, using resident 
priests. Others accepted the necessity of a Protestant baptism as better than 
none.” In Hanmer’s case, therefore, a private baptism with godparents is not 
as sure an indicator of episcopalian affiliation as it would be for others. For Sir 
Roger Mostyn, for example, there is other evidence of his faith and the politi- 
co-religious beliefs of the clergymen he used.”? 

On the other hand, the officiating clergyman at Philip Hanmer’s christening 
was ‘Dean Lany’, the Laudian Benjamin Lany, dean of Rochester and fellow 
royalist exile. Although Lany attracted the suspicion of Puritans with his actions 
and attitudes before the First Civil War, he was one of a small group of Church of 
England clergy (mostly Laudians) battling to prevent conversions to Catholicism 
amongst the English community in exile. He emphasised the value of the sacra- 
ments and ceremony as opposed to sermons, the importance of episcopacy, and 
the authority of the king over the church and state.** Hanmer’s use of Lany 
for the ceremony could support a view of him as a High Church episcopalian, 
although it would presuppose that Lany would not baptise Hanmer’s children 
otherwise. It is impossible to know whether Lany knew Hanmer well enough 
to understand his private confessional identity, or alternatively whether the two 
were close enough friends for Lany to baptise Hanmer’s child regardless. 

At the Restoration Sir Thomas certainly appeared to be a typical conservative 
Anglican squire. As with many other royalist gentlemen it is extremely difficult 
to separate politically and religiously motivated actions. If Hanmer is to be 
seen as part of a wider Anglican movement against former politico-religious 
adversaries, however, his actions as an influential landowner, patron, and JP 
are vitally important. In areas of England and Wales dominated by conserva- 
tives, early actions against Puritan ministers and officials were common, often 
preceding official sanctions in parliament or by the Church. Unsurprisingly, 
Puritans of all stripes were harassed and prosecuted in North Wales in the early 
months of the Restoration. Sir Thomas Hanmer struck early against his former 
antagonists in Flintshire by reporting the intruded minister of Hanmer, Richard 
Steele, to the local commissioners for removing and restoring of ministers. The 
order for Steele to appear before the commissioners was dated 20 October 1660, 
and presuming the report was made some time before that, it demonstrates 


22 J, Bossy, The English Catholic Community 1570-1850 (1975), pp. 133-5; A. Walsham, 
Church Papists: Catholicism, Conformity and Confessional Polemic in Early Modern England 
(Woodbridge, 1993), p. 85. 

3S. L. Ward Clavier, ‘Responses to Godly Government in North-East Wales, 1646-1660: 
Gentility, Religion and Royalist Political Activity’, WHR, 29:1 (2018), pp. 51-72. 

4 E. Allen, ‘Benjamin Lany (1591-1675)’, ODNB. 
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Hanmer’s eagerness to have Steele ejected from the parish of Hanmer.”® The 
Act for Confirming and Restoring Ministers was only passed on 13 September 
1660, so Hanmer must have been extremely prompt in making his report. 
Personal reasons no doubt played a part in his decision. Hanmer had been 
paying Steele part of his tithe income since 1651 and whatever Hanmer’s precise 
confessional identity was, it was incompatible with Steele’s Puritan beliefs. 
Steele was finally ejected, but not before a petition was gathered in support 
of him, praising his ‘Ministeriall Abilityes and religious Life’. The initiative 
behind the petition apparently came from Andrew Ellis of Allthrey, a kinsman 
of Hanmer’s, a former member of the local parliamentarian county committee, 
and one of the commissioners under the Act for the better Propagation and 
Preaching of the Gospel in Wales.”° Although there were many names affixed 
to the petition, notes by each parish indicated that the parishioners knew Sir 
Thomas would not receive it kindly, for example, ‘most of the Inhabitants of 
the township of Hanmer did earnestly expresse their desires & affections to 
Mr. Steele, but durst not subscribe their hands, lest then Sir Thomas Hanmer 
should bee offended’.”’ Hanmer was unpersuaded, and Steele duly ejected. He 
was presented at the Flintshire Great Sessions alongside Philip Henry for not 
reading the Book of Common Prayer in services, and left for London in 1666.” 
Hanmer proceeded against Luke Lloyd junior, son of another former commit- 
teeman and commissioner for the propagation of the gospel, in 1665. He wrote 
to Sir Job Charlton, Chief Justice of Chester, of the ‘strange, irreverent, and 
bold carriage’ of Lloyd, binding him to appear before Charlton at the next 
assizes because ‘giving the lie was a great provocation to the breach of the peace, 
and being given in a sacred place and to a sacred person at the Communion 
board, we thought it fit to be transmitted over to your Lordship’. According to 
Philip Henry, Lloyd had accused the vicar of being a liar just after the sacrament. 
Hanmer was clear that another reason for reporting it was that Deputy 
Lieutenants had orders to have a ‘speciall eye over such as conformed not to the 
Church or State & to secure the most dangerous, & had many nonconformists 
in that parish of Hanmer who wee feard would grow insolent if such an affront 
to the Church should passe unpunished’.”? Hanmer was involved in the daily 
business of ensuring the loyalty of the population, hearing oaths of allegiance 
with two other JPs in 1660, and prosecuting those who did not conform.*” The 


5 NLW, Bettisfield 108: Order for Richard Steele to attend the commissioners, 20 Oct. 
1660. 

6 CH. Firth and R. S. Rait (eds), Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, 1642-1660 (3 vols, 
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77 NLW, Bettisfield 109: Petition against the removal of Richard Steele, 12 Nov. 1660. 
28M. H. Lee (ed.), Diaries and Letters of Philip Henry, M. A. of Broad Oak, Flintshire, A.D. 
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22 NLW, Bettisfield 24: Sir Thomas Hanmer to Sir Job Charlton, 12 Mar. 1665; Lee (ed.), 
Diaries and Letters of Philip Henry, p. 176. 

© Lee (ed.), Diaries and Letters of Philip Henry, p. 72. 
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‘old guard’ of the 1640s and 1650s were seen as a threat to religion and the state 
by central government and in the regions. In that sense, regardless of Hanmer’s 
confessional identity, he occupied the role of ‘the resident Anglican squire and 
JP’ that John Spurr describes as such a force for local conformity.*! 

When Hanmer was elected to parliament in 1669 his committee membership 
confirms (to some extent) his interest in matters of religious and political 
concern. Sir Thomas was a member of the committee for an additional bill to 
prevent seditious conventicles, of 8 December 1670, and both Sir Thomas and 
his son Sir John Hanmer were members of the committee for the Bill for ease 
of Protestant Dissenters in March 1673.” It is highly probable that they were 
not in favour of the measures proposed in the second committee. Given the 
continued presence of a number of dissenters at Hanmer, it is not difficult to 
see why Hanmer was so perturbed by the question of conventicles. During the 
Interregnum the Puritan ministers of the area met regularly at Hanmer and 
held monthly disputations there. Many of these men (and their more ardent 
followers) remained following the Restoration.*? Hanmer ‘signified his dislike’ 
of the monthly exercises, putting an end to them in April 1661. He was evidently 
so worried about the number of nonconformists travelling to Hanmer in 
September 1661 that he complained to the Chancellor, leading to a prohibition 
being sent because ‘fanatiques from Wrexham flockt hither’. Philip Henry, 
relating Hanmer’s illness following these actions, exhorted himself to ‘rejoice 
not when thine enemy falleth’.** 

His work against the local Protestant nonconformists continued throughout 
the 1660s. In October 1663 Sir John Hanmer ordered them to meet him in an 
alehouse in Hanmer before arresting them. Sir Thomas Hanmer and his uncle 
William Hanmer (both JPs) explained that the charge was one of frequenting 
conventicles.*> It is likely he was involved in the excommunication of three 
dissenters at Hanmer in 1665, and he and Sir John were again involved in the 
arrest, imprisonment, and examination of a group of Protestant nonconformists 
in July 1665. These men were examined by the deputy lieutenants (including 
three of the Hanmer family) about meetings, letters, and the administration 
of the sacrament.*© Sir Thomas Hanmer was consistently opposed to noncon- 
formity. This may have been for political as much as religious reasons but 
it is equally possible that the two were inseparable in his mind. John Spurr 


31 J. Spurr, ‘The Lay Church of England’, in G. Tapsell (ed.), The later Stuart Church, 
oe 1714 (Manchester, 2012), pp. 101-26, at p. 106. 
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depicts such men as ‘opportunists, men whose hatred of nonconformity or 
love of monarchy was deeper than their affection for the church’, but at least in 
Hanmer’s case a complex mixture of motivations is more likely.” 

On the surface, therefore, Sir Thomas Hanmer appeared a characteristically 
anti-Puritan, pro-Church North-East Welsh gentleman for most of his life.** His 
religion has occasioned virtually no comment from historians. While he did not 
engage in sheltering ejected Church of England clergy as many other North-East 
Welsh families did, he maintained bonds of kinship and sociability in the region 
that along with the evidence above, make him appear unexceptional in political 
and religious terms. 


Sir Thomas Hanmer as church papist 


A closer examination of key aspects of Hanmer’s life, writings, and actions, 
however, demonstrate that he was far from the archetypal episcopalian North-East 
Welsh gentleman. There is much more evidence that Hanmer was a conformist 
Catholic. Catholic conformity would not have been incompatible with a royalist 
allegiance, with his early flight into exile, or with his maintenance of close 
kinship and social connections. While Sir Thomas Hanmer cannot be seen 
as an exemplar of Welsh episcopalianism, as a ‘church papist’ his experiences 
are informative about the way that such behaviour was treated in North-East 
Wales, and the primacy of social and political relationships over long-established 
religious ones. 

Hanmer’s desire not to be revealed as a Catholic may also provide a tentative 
explanation for his flight from Hanmer Hall into exile after its looting in 1644. 
The traditional explanation for his rapid journey from royalist commander to 
early exile was that he was a reluctant royalist, forced to become a commander 
due to pressure at Court but quick to leave for France at the earliest opportunity.” 
This explanation is not borne out by his efforts while in command, or his near 
promotion to vice-president of Wales. The Welsh royalists still prevailed against 
their adversaries in 1644, and Hanmer had not disgraced himself in battle. His 
main estate, Hanmer Hall, had been looted by parliamentarian troops, however, 
which meant that his Catholic chapel may well have been revealed. Shortly after 
the retaking of Hanmer Hall on 28 March 1644, Hanmer was given permission 
by the king to leave for the continent.” It is possible that Hanmer’s departure 
was a coincidence, but the other explanations for his behaviour in 1644 do not 


Spurr, ‘The Lay Church of England’, p. 111. 

38 For his actions in relation to the royalists and Scots during the Interregnum, see the 
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correspond with his preceding actions.*! To be revealed as a Catholic would 
have been expensive, particularly during the Interregnum, and would probably 
have led to his removal from prestigious local offices even after the Restoration.” 
Although a few Catholics remained as JPs or were proposed as sheriff up to the 
1640s, the influence of most was restricted to (admittedly still powerful) kinship 
networks and the reliance on the local status of their family. 

The education of Sir Thomas Hanmer’s son and heir, John (1635-1701), is 
the most persuasive evidence of the family’s Catholic faith. The Hanmers had 
been in exile in France for four years when John was sent to the English College 
at Lisbon to be educated. While at Lisbon John Hanmer defended theses in 
theology in 1651 and 1653, leaving in 1654 to go back to England via Rome.” 
The family is described in an account of the English College at Lisbon as ‘true 
to the faith’, having long maintained a Catholic chapel at Hanmer Hall.# John 
Hanmer was accompanied on his journey to the College by Father Thomas 
Pennant, a Jesuit friar originally of Bychton in Flintshire, and a member of 
the Catholic cadet branch of the prominent Pennant family of Downing. The 
Hanmers were well-connected within North-East Welsh Catholic networks, 
maintained while in France as well as at home in Wales. It is surely significant 
that Sir Thomas sent his heir to Lisbon for his education. As Gabriel Glickman 
has pointed out, the English Catholic community had transnational horizons, 
due in no small part to their exile in English colleges across Europe.* In the 
Interregnum, formerly conformist Caroline notables placed their children 
within English colleges. Some, including the earl of Bristol, returned from exile 
with ‘highly ambiguous religious identities’.“© Trevor Hanmer, Sir Thomas’s 
daughter, was on her own account schooled by Huguenots, and that option also 


“| The incident is not mentioned in the following papers, aside from the taking of the 
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existed for John. Instead Sir Thomas chose a Catholic education for his son, at 
a time when there were English divines and potential tutors near him in France. 

Sir Thomas was evidently deeply concerned not to be revealed as a Catholic. 
According to his daughter’s hagiography, a narrative of her journey into the 
Sepulchrine convent at Liége and her life as a Sepulchrine and then a Poor 
Clare, his second wife persuaded Sir Thomas not to allow Trevor to become a 
nun. While in the 1650s Sir Thomas was convinced to allow Trevor to enter the 
convent of St Bennet in Paris, her stepmother argued that this would make her 
look unkind and give the impression that Sir Thomas was Catholic: 


It would give suspicion also to the world, that he himself was a Papist, and consequently 
expose him to greater difficulties than he lay under then; they being persecuted no less 
for their religion, than for their loyalty.* 


Lady Hanmer’s argument was effective, and Trevor was prevented from joining 
the convent until 1664, after she had already married and given birth to at least 
one child. As Catholic gentlemen in the broader region in the 1640s and 1650s 
worked to place their daughters in English convents on the Continent, Trevor 
Hanmer’s choice would have raised questions about Sir Thomas’s religious affil- 
iation. William Blundell of Crosby in Lancashire arranged for his daughter Jane 
to join the Poor Clares in 1658, as did Sir John Mostyn of Talacre’s daughters 
Margaret and Elizabeth in 1644.48 Although there is a tendency in such hagiog- 
raphies to create a journey strewn with obstacles and difficulties, the impression 
that Hanmer was sensitive to threats to his reputation for conformity is borne 
out elsewhere. 

Sir Thomas Hanmer was engaged with Catholic associational culture in 
Wales and England. William Hanmer of Fenns befriended and sheltered 
Catholic priests, while Hanmer itself housed a small community of Catholic 
recusants.” Bettisfield, where the other main Hanmer estate lay, was home 
to one of the larger recusant communities in the area. In the 1657 Flintshire 
Great Sessions returns twenty out of the seventy-one reported recusants were 
from Bettisfield - home to the recusant gentry Morgan family as well as the 
Hanmers.” It was common from the time of Elizabeth onwards for Catholics 
to (in Bossy’s terms) ‘coagulate’ around a gentleman’s household, and Catholic 
gentry and nobility across England and Wales were able to provide some level of 
protection for themselves and Catholic tenants or servants using their patronage 


*" Scarisbrike, Holy Life of Lady Warner, p. 7. 
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connections and remaining local influence.’ As Glickman has argued in 
relation to post-1688 Catholics, they pursued a strategy of reconciling ‘inward 
piety with a practical reengagement in the Protestant nation’.” In North-East 
Wales, this local influence could still be extremely strong. Trevor Hanmer’s 
initial plans to become a nun were supported by a Jesuit member of her family, 
one Father Hanmer, and Hanmer’s objections to his daughter becoming a 
nun were out of circumstance rather than principle.’ As Francis Young has 
commented, it would have been remarkable for a Protestant father to agree for 
his daughter to become a Catholic and a nun.*# Hanmer’s second wife, Susan 
Hervey, was part of the wider Gage-Hervey family of Hengrave Hall. Hengrave 
was, in the Interregnum, ‘something of a bolthole for Royalists and Catholics’, 
and the Gage family were well known for their Catholic faith. Hanmer stayed at 
Hengrave and other nearby properties in the area. Even though Susan Hervey 
was nominally a Protestant, her family context was mixed to say the least.* If 
Hanmer was not a Catholic of any kind himself, he was certainly prepared to 
countenance Catholicism in his family and friends to a degree unusual even in 
North-East Wales. 

Hanmer’s own words betray some indication of where his sympathies lay. 
First, in his account of France, written in 1648 but unpublished until 1838, he 
described the people, government, court, religion, and diplomatic status of the 
country. In his description of the ‘absolute’ rule of the French kings, he blamed 
the people for their subjugation under a powerful sovereign. He connected these 
circumstances to the contemporary situation at home: 


The historyes of all nations are full of examples, that too much felicity, too great 
immunityes of subjects, puffe them up to their owne ruine, and, by contesting for 
supreame power, justly forfeit their owne freedomes and riches. Soe the Protestants in 
ffrance enfore’d the king to oppresse them, and, by their disobedience and ambition, 
enslaved themselves; and soe the commotions of the house of Guise, and of the citty 
of Rouen the other day, did but full the king’s coffers, and work their own humili- 
ation; and so the miserable Hollenders, by refusing their owne prince (the king of 
Spaine) a small contribution, plunged themselves into a warr of three score yeares 
continuance, and the highest impositions and excises that may bee, and, by casting of 
one lawful master, made themselves slaves to hundreds; and, by this tyme, the English 


*! Bossy, English Catholic Community, p. 175; W. Sheils, “Getting On” and “Getting Along” 
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feele how dangerous innovations are, and what are the consequences of opposing and 
contemning majesty.” 


While the first part of Hanmer’s explanation is similar to that in the first 
paragraph of Clarendon’s History of the Great Rebellion, the second is unusual in 
placing the blame for misfortunes and massacres solely on Protestant shoulders.” 
According to Hanmer the French Protestants caused their own downfall because 
of their own ambition, and the petty refusal of the Dutch Protestants to pay 
Philip I a rightful contribution led to social unrest and war. That Protestants 
used the excuse of religion to advance ‘their own political power’ and ambitious 
ends was a powerful and ubiquitous line of argument within Catholic polemic, 
as was the idea that Protestant actions were ‘innovation’ or dangerous novelty.*® 
It is surely significant, therefore, that Hanmer takes this line when explaining 
the upheavals in Europe over the previous two hundred years. It would be 
extremely unusual for a Protestant to argue thus. 

Second, Hanmer and his wife demonstrated an uncertain grasp on the liturgy 
of the Church of England in relation to the doctrine of the real presence in the 
Eucharist. In a passage relating to Trevor Hanmer’s conversations with her Jesuit 
relative and her husband, immediately prior to her conversion to Catholicism, 
her biography reveals the Hanmers’ confusion regarding the Eucharist: 


One night, after supper, it happened, that my Lady Hanmer, in a discourse about 
religion, affirmed, “That the Belief of the Real Presence of our Saviour in the Blessed 
Sacrament, was acknowledged by the public liturgy of the church of England, which 
was authorized and commanded to be read in all churches in the kingdom.” Lady 
Warner, surprized at this assertion, modestly replied; “Then, madam, I have hitherto 
been very ignorant in the religion I profess, and have been brought up in from my 
childhood.” ... Sir Thomas Hanmer affirming my lady to be in the right, and his 
daughter in the error.” 


Francis Young has argued that the Hanmers’ attitudes were ‘probably consciously 
adopted and denoted adherence to a High Church Laudian understanding of 
conformity’. There was a ‘strong moderate realist tendency’ amongst Anglican 
writers in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, as well as an ‘increasingly 
sophisticated philosophical analysis of both eucharistic presence and sacrifice’. 
Moderate realist theology included references to the ‘real presence’ of Christ in 
the sacraments, but qualified this by explaining that the presence was spiritual — 
communicants partook of Christ’s divine, rather than corporal, nature.”! 


*© Bunbury (ed.), The Correspondence of Sir Thomas Hanmer, p. 260. 
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Even set amongst those Church of England divines engaging in theological 
debate, therefore, Hanmer’s statement would have been erroneous. In consid- 
ering the printed rubric it is also difficult to see Hanmer’s statement as 
orthodox or accurate. Though the 1549 Prayer Book contained ‘real-presence 
implications’, and the 1559 Prayer Book did not exclude the real presence, the 
Black Rubric following the Collects at the end of the service in the 1662 Prayer 
Book (like that of 1552) denied the ‘Corporal Presence of Christ’s natural 
Flesh and Blood’, this time as a compromise with presbyterians.” The spoken 
liturgy retained real presence implications alongside the declaration of the act 
of taking communion as one of remembrance. As Daniel Swift has explained, 
what defines the prayer book is ‘the attempt at reconciliation, rather than 
its achievement’.®? From the 1580s ‘Arminians’ or sacramentalists wanted to 
restore the real presence in the eucharist to Church of England doctrine, but 
it was not incorporated in the 1662 edition. The Church of England itself had 
‘dodged the question repeatedly’ in the seventeenth century, leading to variant 
opinions within the clergy, let alone amongst laymen.™ It is easy to see how 
less theologically engaged laymen might still perceive the real presence within 
the spoken liturgy alone, as the formulary remained unchanged from 1559. 
Arnold Hunt has argued persuasively that, although there was a general regard 
for the sacrament amongst the common people, most people saw no reason to 
receive more than once a year - further reducing the likelihood of familiarity 
with the liturgy.© 

From the evidence of his pocketbooks and letters, Hanmer’s interests did 
not extend to theology or theological controversy. The account from Trevor 
Hanmer’s ‘Life’ suggests that he and his wife attended Church of England 
services and used the Prayer Book, but it is hard to see it straightforwardly as 
evidence of Laudianism, as Young does. The unfamiliarity with the detail of 
the printed liturgy could indicate a Catholic conformist context, in which the 
Hanmers had received little exposure to mainstream reformed theology. In the 
light of the other evidence about Hanmer’s confessional identity, this would 
make sense. Taking it as a single instance, however, it reveals little conclusive. 
Whatever their personal confession or relationship with established church, 
Sir Thomas and Lady Hanmer found attendance at holy communion to be 
compatible with their personal understanding of eucharistic theology. 


& TD. MacCulloch, Thomas Cranmer: A Life (New Haven, CT, 1996), pp. 181-2, 504, 621; P. 
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Conclusion 


It is difficult to be certain about the confessional identity of many early modern 
individuals, particularly when they aimed to conceal it. Sir Thomas Hanmer 
left behind clues and glimpses into his personal faith, and this chapter has 
speculated on their significance. Overall, the evidence seems weighted towards 
Hanmer being a conformist Catholic who took careful steps to appear like an 
orthodox supporter of the Church of England. His son’s education, his own 
writings, and the milieu in which he operated are persuasive indicators of that 
religious allegiance. On the whole, such a stance would not conflict with the 
public life of a North-East Welsh Anglican gentleman. Many Catholics (whether 
conformist or recusant) wanted to maintain strong connections with their parish 
church, and would have held local office as their ancestors had, if they had been 
allowed in law. In North-East Wales, some of them managed both, albeit only 
minor rather than major local offices. There would have been little sympathy 
for Puritan nonconformists from either High Church Anglicans or conformist 
Catholics, as in North-East Wales both groups suffered for an almost uniform 
royalist allegiance in the Civil Wars, and both loathed the religious policies in 
the Interregnum. As explored in Chapter 2, unlike other areas of Wales and 
England, Catholics suffered more in North-East Wales during the Interregnum 
due to the previous under-reporting of recusancy by kinsmen and allies. 

Hanmer’s case reveals that religiously ambiguous individuals were able 
to operate without difficulty in the North-East Welsh region. Their heritage 
and lineage were more important than their religious affiliation and, as 
many North-East Welsh families interacted regularly with their own Catholic 
conformist or recusant branches, local Catholics were generally not seen as alien 
or threatening. As long as their public attitudes to key local issues and particular 
national topics were in sympathy with their peers, there was little interro- 
gation of their private actions and attitudes. Sir Thomas Hanmer was quick 
to support the king in 1642, prosecuted nonconformists from 1660, perceived 
Puritan radicalism as a threat to the state, and sought to protect local interests. 
He socialised with local families, swapping plants, writings, and news. On all 
these matters he was in sympathy with the currents of local opinion, and the 
specifics of his religious behaviour were not enquired into. At once, therefore, 
Hanmer is both typical and atypical. If he was a Catholic conformist, he was 
atypically successful in concealing it and in operating at a national level without 
comment. At a local level he would have been the only Catholic conformist in 
such elevated positions within regional government. For the North-East Welsh 
gentry, however, he was a Welsh gentleman of ancient lineage, impeccably 
connected within local society and possessed of the correct opinions on the key 
matters of the day. 
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Royalism and Loyalism 


Royalism and loyalism are a consistent theme within public and_ private 
discourse in North-East Wales in the period 1640 to 1688. Loyalty was a key 
element within Welsh historic culture, born out of a respect for lineage and 
tradition, as well as the Welsh ‘origin’ of the Stuart monarchs and of the Church 
of England. It forms a constant within North-East Welsh gentry behaviour and 
ideals throughout the period, and was a fundamental determinant of political 
allegiance. Even when the policies of James II were to prove too much for 
the North-East Welsh gentry to bear, their resistance to him was shortlived 
and their support for the new regime post-1688 at the very least ambiguous. 
Their identity, forged over centuries, was dynastic and patriarchal to its core. 
Legitimacy within an historic tradition was, therefore, a vital factor in royalism 
from 1642 to 1660 and loyalism after the Restoration. Chapter 9 explores loyalty 
as a rhetorical and visual device. It examines the ways in which the North-East 
Welsh gentry displayed their loyalty in the Civil Wars and Interregnum, and 
Charles I’s appeal to Wales in response to Welsh ideals. The discourse of 
loyalty was as much visual and material as it was verbal or written. This chapter 
identifies royalist and loyalist objects that betokened loyalty, and explains their 
significance within wider North-East Welsh historical culture. These objects 
range from ‘treacherous objects’ that indicated a royalist allegiance, to those 
memorialising either a royalist past or present, such as family portraits or 
funerary monuments. Finally, the chapter briefly examines loyalty in the context 
of late seventeenth-century politics. It discusses party politics in North-East 
Wales and the absence of strong party allegiances. 

These concepts are then examined in action. Royalism and loyalism are 
discussed in Chapter 10 in their development and execution during the period. 
The chapter explores reasons given for royalist allegiance and describes royalist 
actions in North-East Wales at the outbreak of war in 1642. It then considers 
royalism at its lowest ebb, following the defeat of 1647 and the execution of 
Charles I in 1649. North-East Welsh royalist responses to the Interregnum 
changes in government are instructive in terms of the extent of loyalty and the 
compromises individuals and families made in this period. The chapter describes 
the royalist social culture in North-East Wales, and a number of morale-boosting 
and survival strategies which enabled opponents of the regime to maintain their 
dissent or resistance until the Restoration. Chapter 11 explores royalism and 
loyalism at the Restoration and beyond. It examines North-East Welsh responses 
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to the Restoration, and particularly the nominations for the Order of the Royal 
Oak. It goes on to examine the continuities evident in reactions to contro- 
versies such as the Exclusion Crisis, Popish Plot, and the rise of Monmouth. It 
considers the ways that loyalty became strained by James II’s policies, and the 
balance that was shattered between historical tradition, regional affiliation, and 
loyalty to the Stuarts. 

Robert Davies III of Gwysaney is the focus of the case study in Chapter 12. 
He was born into a family fascinated by Welsh historical tradition. The Davieses 
were regional leaders, related to the principal families of North-East Wales, and 
with strong connections to the local noble family, the earls of Derby. Chapter 
12 explores the involvement of Davies and his family in the Civil Wars and 
Interregnum, including their part in the royalist war effort and their political 


exile in the late 1640s and 1650s. 
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Loyalty in the Region and the Nation 


The king’s ‘loyall Welsh’ formed a significant part of his armed forces. Loyalty 
was a powerful brand and concept in the early modern period, and it was one 
that was significantly prized in Wales. The North-East Welsh gentry prioritised 
loyalty to the Stuart monarchs, their country, and their peers above all other 
political values. Loyalty was a political and religious idea, demonstrated through 
words, behaviour and ritual, and objects. Loyalty was referenced in letters, 
poems, proclamations, and narratives from 1640 to 1688. It was embodied and 
commemorated in objects. It was frequently used as a rhetorical tool, but also 
featured in more personal reflections. Loyalty can refer to faithful adherence 
to a promise or oath, or to a ‘sovereign or lawful government’.! North-East 
Welsh gentlemen saw their adherence to the Stuarts in this light, although this 
was partly determined by the narratives of history and kinship as well as the 
inherent goodness of a political state and system. As one significant expression 
of loyalty at a time of great crisis, royalism was woven into the fabric and society 
of North-East Wales. 

Royalism will be defined herein as both a personal and corporate allegiance 
to the Stuart monarchs in the period 1642 to 1660, and an identity during that 
period and beyond. In North-East Wales there was a strong prevalence of the 
instinctive and personal form of allegiance identified by Barbara Donegan. This 
allegiance was shaped by Welsh historical culture, particularly in its ‘familial’ 
and personal nature - if connection through history and family was of prime 
importance elsewhere in North-East Welsh society, it was certainly crucial in 
Civil War allegiance.’ ‘Loyalism’ here is used in two senses. First, in a general 
sense of loyalty across the period 1660 to 1688 to the monarchy, the Church of 
England, and to the ordered society. Second, as a political identity and a legacy 
of royalism which affected political and religious actions and responses from 
the Restoration onwards. In the more general sense of political ‘loyalism’, the 
functioning of the North-East Welsh conservative political system depended 
on the existence of local, regional, and national patriarchs. If the monarch was 
at risk, so was the power and authority of those beneath him. If that was in 
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question, so was the maintenance of order and the public peace. In turn, finally, 
so was Welsh traditional society and its historical culture. It was vital, therefore, 
in order to preserve the fictive continuity and unity prized by the Welsh gentry, 
to maintain loyalty in the corporate and individual sense. This chapter will firstly 
examine the written, visual, and oral language of loyalty in relation to the Stuart 
monarchs. It will then outline one area which, perhaps unexpectedly, was not the 
focus of loyal behaviour or declarations: late seventeenth-century partisanship. 


The language of loyalty 


Loyalty was a powerful rhetorical device. It was increasingly used in bardic 
poetry from the mid-sixteenth century, and was seen as part of ‘good virtue’. If 
a Welsh gentleman was a good subject, he would be loyal to the monarch, and 
would enforce loyalty on his dependants in order to maintain a stable society. 
If he was of good virtue, he would inspire loyalty towards himself from his 
tenants and kindred, perpetuating a strong dynastic community. This rhetoric 
combined ancient Welsh historical values of dynastic rule and community 
stability with the demands of the post-Acts of Union political climate - loyal 
service to the Crown.’ Welsh poetic imagery, emphasising the ‘lineage of 
majesty’, the ‘descendant of ancient kingly stock’, and the ‘old and sturdy royal 
oak’ made royalism a natural and instinctive choice in 1642.* If the Welsh were 
royal as well as loyal, then their adherence to Charles I made even more sense. 
The contemporary importance of the imagery of the royal oak after the Second 
Civil War is particularly striking. Peter Lord described loyalty to the monarch as 
a ‘central pillar of Welsh self-perception’.? Given the cultural capital invested 
in loyalty, therefore, it is unsurprising that it became a vital part of Welsh 
selfrepresentation before the Civil Wars. From 1642 Charles I used loyalty as 
a central rhetorical feature of his speeches, letters, and proclamations to all of 
his subjects. He contrasted the ‘loyalty & affections’ of the royalists with the 
treacherous malignancy, subversion, and ‘cunninge practices’ of the opposition.° 
Charles created a binary opposition between open, honest, and loyal royalists 
and sneaky, treacherous, and dishonest parliamentarians that was to become a 
mainstay of royalist propaganda and poetry. 

The king tailored his approaches to the Welsh in order to appeal to their 
selfproclaimed loyalty to the crown and Church. Ronald Hutton argues that 


3 J. G. Jones, Concepts of Order and Gentility (Llandysul, 1992), pp. 52, 75, 77. 

4 Ibid., p. 55. 

> P. Lord, Words with Pictures: Welsh Images and Images of Wales in the Popular Press, 1640-1860 
(Aberystwyth, 1995), p. 45. 

6 FRO, D/DM/271 no. 1: Charles I to gentry of ‘these two counties’, c. Aug. 1642; I. Roy, 
‘Royalist Reputations: The Cavalier Ideal and the Reality’, in J. McElligott and D. L. Smith 
(eds), Royalists and Royalism During the English Civil Wars (Cambridge, 2009), pp. 89-111, at p. 
92; R. Hutton, The Royalist War Effort 1642-1646 (Harlow, 1982), p. 5. 
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the Welsh had been favoured by the Stuarts and had inherited the Welsh 
reverence for the Tudor monarchy in return.’ While this may be the case, once 
Charles realised the potential of Wales he rather more actively courted Welsh 
support than passively accepted their reverence. As described in Chapter 3, 
Charles became a ‘stakeholder’ in Welsh historical culture through his appeals, 
language, and visits to Wales.® In a letter to the sheriffs of North-East Wales 
Charles appealed to Welshmen affronted by parliamentarian propaganda, 
arguing that ‘such as conscientiously remember there loyalty to me there 
soueraigne are reviled, persecuted, and declared traytors’. He described those 
who defended the Prayer Book and Church as suffering similar treatment, 
aiding in the creation of a narrative of patient suffering that was nourished by 
royalists during the Interregnum.’ Their affection and fidelity, he wrote later, 
would be ‘at all tymes remember to there advantage’, and the Civil War county 
military association between Denbighshire, Flintshire, Chester, Shropshire, and 
Montgomeryshire praised as a ‘great expression’ of loyalty." 

It is unsurprising that Welsh royalist leaders echoed this language in their own 
official documents, including the petition to the king in 1642 and the North 
Welsh ‘Protestation and oath’ tendered to all in parish churches.'' At Oxford 
the king then repeated the Welsh contingent’s words back to them, as ‘upon 
the petition of some of the Gentry of that County to the king at Oxford to be 
mindfull of them in his Maiesties absence it tickled them not a litle to heare their 
owne praise retourn’d them for an Answeare by the king himself in these or the 
like words’. Throughout the Civil War, there was between Charles I and the 
North-East Welsh gentry a self-reinforcing echo and response. The effect of this 
was to add a further layer of connection between Charles and the Welsh gentry 
even beyond their previously declared ties of kinship. It made the relationship not 
just one of honour, lineage, and history, but also of great contemporary relevance. 
The Civil Wars and the Interregnum embedded the value of loyalty even more 
deeply into Welsh historical culture, and the Welshman’s proverbial loyalty 
became a matter of pride within North-East Wales long into the Restoration. 

Whenever North-East Welsh gentlemen addressed the monarch in the late 
seventeenth century, either in person or in written form, they emphasised 
the particular loyalty of Wales and Welshmen. In 1681 Mutton Davies, upon 
meeting Charles IH, thanked him for his care with the Irish Cattle Bill, saying ‘the 


7 Hutton, Royalist War Effort, p. 17. 

8 See Chapter 3, p. 64; Pollmann, Memory in Early Modern Europe, p. 96. 

° FRO, D/DM/271 no. 1: Charles I to gentry of ‘these two counties’, c. Aug. 1642. 

0 FRO, D/DM/271 no. 47: Charles I to the gentry of Flintshire, Derby, 15 Sept. 1642; D/ 
DM/271 no. 54: Copy letter of Charles I to High Sheriff of Flintshire, Oxford, 27 Dec. 1642. 
" BL, Harley 1/1980 fol. 76v: The Humble Petition of the Gentrie and Ministers and 
freehoulders of the County of fflint; Add MS 46399A fol. 78: A Protestation and oath to be 
taken by the Inhabitants of the Sixe Counties of Northwales. 

2 NLW, Chirk A 16: A brief Description of the war in Northwales betwixt the King and 
Parlyament. 
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loyallest part of the Kingdom were infinitly oblig’d to his Majesty’.'’ North-East 
Welsh loyal addresses took pains to stress just how loyal the king’s subjects were 
in the region. In one address from Flint in 1681, the gentry professed themselves 
‘most Dutiful and Loyal’, as acknowledging the importance of ‘the most 
constant Loyalty to our Prince’, and ‘they Humbly and Loyally profess’ their 
satisfaction with the Declaration and the Irish Cattle Bill, and signed it ‘Your 
Majesties most Dutiful, Loyal, and Obedient Subjects and servants’. Clearly 
the public profession or display of loyalty was the object of such addresses. As 
Mark Knights has observed, loyal addresses were part of a national culture in 
which boroughs and counties were expected to participate visibly - a way of 
making political loyalty measurable.’ There were at least three other occasions 
when North-East Welsh counties made such addresses - abhorrences against 
Shaftesbury’s Association in 1682, after the Rye House Plot in 1683, and at the 
accession of James II in 1685. In 1682 the address referred back to the 1681 
document, aiming to reinforce a sense of the continuing loyalty of the county. 
Using the hyperbolic language typical of these documents, it abhorred the 
‘intended hellish Association’, and pledged the service of Flintshire, ‘who as 
ever addicted to the Service of Your Father, the Royal Martyr, so are always ready 
to attest the same, when Your Commands should call us to it’. The Flintshire 
and Denbigh addresses of 1682, and those of 1683, harkened back to the 1650s 
as the source of the possible consequences of “Traiterous Conspiracies’ and 
‘rebellion’, including ‘modelling Old Covenants into new Associations’ .' 

The language of these loyal addresses is notable for mirroring earlier profes- 
sions of loyalty, and for referring to historical instances of Welsh support for 
the Stuarts. Welshmen had been declaring since 1642 that they would lay 
down their lives and estates for their monarch: not just directly to the king, or 
publicly, but also in private letters and in poetry. If it was rhetorical hyperbole, 
it was certainly consistent across the entire period. The later declarations of 
loyalty were closely connected in terms of phrasing and vocabulary to those 
presented before the First Civil War, and periodically since then. They illustrate 
perfectly how the recent royalist past had been integrated into Welsh historical 
culture and Welsh identity. As Welsh royalism was grounded in Welsh ideals of 
virtue, good government, and appropriate behaviour, its incorporation within 
historical culture made perfect sense. It was useful when petitioning for offices 
and patronage, of course, but it was also ideologically and culturally fitting, 
in making another claim for a special place for Wales within the composite 
monarchy. Although every English county was declaring its loyalty in the 1680s, 
therefore, the special value of Welsh loyalty had long been an integral aspect of 


5 NLW, Gwysaney 41B: Mutton Davies to Thomas Edwards, n.p., 12 Mar. 1681. 

4 Vox Angliae: or, The Voice of the Kingdom (1682), 2nd pag., p. 11. 

5M. Knights, Representation and Misrepresentation in Later Stuart Britain: Partisanship and 
Political Culture (Oxford, 2005), p. 136. 

16 London Gazette, 4-8 May 1682, p. 3; London Gazette, 1-4 May 1682, p. 4; London Gazette, 
25-29 Oct. 1683, p. 1. 
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Welsh self-representation. In that, it was strongly connected to Welsh historical 
culture and the conception of the Welsh as uniquely loyal, of ancient heritage, and 
because of that (royal) heritage particularly bound to the monarch and his line. 

Welsh gentlemen also made loyalty professions to their political superiors — 
the Lord Lieutenants - and received them from their dependants, particularly 
those seeking financial aid. Loyalty was part of the hierarchical and patriarchal 
system which governed Wales. Robert Davies III of Gwysaney was compli- 
mented by the earl of Derby in 1661 for his ‘loyaltie to his Prince’, as was Robert 
Davies IV by Beaufort in September 1688. Davies had been removed from his 
local positions as Justice of the Peace and Deputy Lieutenant because of his 
negative answers to James II’s Three Questions survey in early 1688. Hoping 
to woo Davies back to local government, Beaufort praised ‘the Loyall & hearty 
expressions you made mee att Ludlow of your readiness & Zeale to serve his 
Majestie’.”” Indeed loyalty was seen as a dynastic attribute as much as a personal 
value, within Welsh families and when they approached others. In 1684 Sir 
Roger Mostyn attempted to persuade Beaufort that Peter Pennant rather than 
Thomas Whitley should be appointed Militia Captain for Mold and Hawarden, 
on the basis of ‘his Grandfather haveing been a Maijor under mee all the 
warr in the Late King’s Services, of a Loyall family, and a worthy Gentleman’.'® 
Notably it was Pennant’s family’s dynastic loyalty that was prioritised over his 
individual worth, as it was in Welsh praise poetry and elegies of the period. 
While they mourned the deceased, they praised the next generation and referred 
back to the distant past, connecting the lineage together and associating it with 
their primary values. Elegies to Hugh Wynne, William Salesbury, and William 
Wynne referred to their loyal and brave service to Charles I, but also mentioned 
their children and their ancestors.” Loyalty cemented North-East Welsh society, 
and expressions of loyalty acknowledged and perpetuated its importance. 


A visual language of loyalty: material objects 
and North-East Welsh loyalty 


Material objects can help to reveal political tendencies that are harder to find 
within archival documents, adding a further dimension to well-documented 
patterns. This includes North-East Welsh royalism. Objects demonstrate the 
ways that the gentry chose to represent themselves in a form of visual rhetoric. 
Married with their actions and expressed political ideals they help to build a 
more effective picture of the political culture of North-East Wales from 1640 


 NLW, Gwysaney 15: Earl of Derby to his tenants and friends, Chester, 8 Apr. 1661; 
Gwysaney 13: Duke of Beaufort to Robert Davies, Badminton, 28 Sept. 1688. 

'8 BL, Add MS 38175 fol. 104: Sir Roger Mostyn to Mr. Crow, Mostyn, 5 July 1684. 

9) MH, Cywyddau ac Awdlau i Hen Deulu Mostyn; NLW, Add MS 263B: Poetry of Foulk 
Wynn. 
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to 1688. The surviving gentry houses of North-East Wales reveal that the 
experience of the Civil War, and the memory of serving the royalist cause, were 
vitally important to the generation who lived through the 1640s and 1650s. 
For the North-East Welsh gentry royalists who preserved these artefacts they 
were a central part of their and their family’s loyalist identity well beyond the 
Restoration in 1660. They gained layers of meaning at subsequent points in time, 
for example after the Glorious Revolution in 1688. These surviving material 
artefacts there are evidence of three main themes: a contemporary desire to 
preserve morale, and hopes for a future restoration; the memorialisation of a 
traumatic and formative act of service; and acts of preservation. These themes 
demonstrate that it is important to consider the biography of such objects, and 
that their meaning and purpose changed over time - even within the lifetime 
of their initial owners or producers.”” Used in conjunction with archival and 
literary evidence, objects in North-East Welsh houses demonstrate the royalist 
and loyalist political tendencies of the region. They were another way in which 
Welsh royalists resisted Interregnum regimes in the 1650s and preserved their 
cause after the Restoration. 

A desire to maintain the royalist cause is evident in seventeenth-century 
North-East Welsh material culture. Miniatures, snuffboxes, lockets, rings, 
and books were designed to reinforce a royalist associational culture, provide 
a private boost to morale, and thumb their noses at the opposition.”! Much 
as pro-Stuart or Jacobite objects did from 1688, royalist objects were used to 
construct and express a corporate identity.”” The use and display of these objects 
constituted a language of loyalty that operated beyond the written realm. The 
Stuart allegiance and the centrality of the image of the monarch were funda- 
mental to both the literary and the material collections in North-East Wales. 
Seditious or ‘treacherous’ objects in North-East Wales generally consisted of 
images of the king, either Charles I or Charles IL. Royalist medals, sold in 
London since the early 1640s, are evident in several gentry houses, including 
Mostyn Hall.”? They were mounted with a surround and a fixture by which a 
royalist could wear such a medal around his neck - an item with the potential 
to be both private and public. Miniatures of varying quality served a similar 
purpose - small and concealable, yet with the potential to be revealed to fellow 
travellers if safe, such as those at Gwysaney in Flintshire. In one case, such an 
object was used as part of a gentleman’s funeral. After Sir Richard Wynn’s death 
in 1649, Maurice Wynn wrote to his brother that ‘I haue a Medall of the K & 
Q pictur in siluer wch I will leue to your howse as a memorial that hee was a 
seruant to both’. The medal was a token of Sir Richard’s royalism and loyalty, 


0 C. Gosden and Y. Marshall, ‘The Cultural Biography of Objects’, World Archaeology, 31 
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1 The exhibition catalogue of the 2010 Wartski exhibition includes several examples of such 
royalist objects. The King’s Blood: Relics of King Charles I (Wartski, 2010). 

22 N. Guthrie, The Material Culture of the Jacobites (Cambridge, 2013), p. 6. 
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but also a way in which his service was to be remembered in the long term.” The 
ownership of such medals seems to have been fairly commonplace. Sir Thomas 
Salusbury’s sister Lady Ursula Lloyd sent him a ‘new Kinge Charles peece’, his 
verse in reply thanked her for the treasure of his verse, alongside the ‘golden 
Image of the Kinge’.” 

Another particularly iconographically rich object belonged to Sir Thomas 
Hanmer. It is a royalist medal set in an engraved silver surround as a snuffbox. 
It also served the function of remembering and commemorating royalist service. 
Produced after the execution of Charles I in 1649, the engraved surround 
depicts the late king as a martyr, the sword, sceptre and scales of justice 
broken, and the Prayer Book open and discarded on the floor.” The king, the 
protector of the liberties, laws, and Church of England, was dead - and the 
snuffbox mourned what royalists felt they had lost. In private, royalists could 
use such portraits to remember the king. When revealed, they could act as 
similar Jacobite artefacts did, as a means of ‘forming a “corporate identity” with 
likeminded souls through shared recognition and use of such objects’.”’ The 
North-East Welsh royalist gentry also formed an ‘emotional community’, where 
they could express (either visually or verbally) their resistance to the Interregnum 
and their allegiance to the Stuart kings.’* That the objects referred to in this 
chapter were intended to be affective is clear: they memorialised all that which 
the royalists had loved and lost, and hoped would be restored.’? They were, 
therefore, emotionally valuable, and that value changed over time. The snuffbox 
above, for example, was still emotionally valuable after 1688 but its value 
changed with the cultural context of the fall of James H.*° 

Larger portraits and objects could serve as a more public signifier of allegiance, 
and Welsh gentry houses appear to have retained portraits of Charles I and II 
long after their reigns, in a way that they did not for any other monarch. Several 
portraits of Charles I or II were on the walls at Mostyn, Hanmer, and Gwysaney. 
Otherwise, the choice of artist for family portraits could have political overtones 
- portraits, for example, in the style of Van Dyck and Lely at Gwydir and Mostyn 


*4 NLW, MS 9064E no. 1895: Maurice Wynn to Sir Owen Wynn, 7 Aug. 1649. 
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made an implicit connection to the court and the Stuart monarchy.*' This was 
the environment in which most gentry royalist socialising took place - amongst 
objects and images that recalled Charles I and his cause. Sometimes books and 
their bindings could act as a political statement. A parish register presented to 
Whitford parish church by Sir Roger Mostyn in 1657 featured the Stuart coat 
of arms on the cover. Shaun Evans argues that the register shows an attempt by 
the Mostyns to control the parish. This is persuasive, particularly in view of the 
dynastic authority of the Mostyns in the parish and region.’ Collections of 
royalist objects could range quite widely. Gwysaney Hall, for example, contained 
portraits of royalist gentry, one of Charles II framed with a crown over the top 
of the frame itself, a small silver bust pendant of Charles I, pendant miniatures 
of Charles I and Charles II, an Order of the Royal Oak medal and a Charles 
I fireguard. The fireguard is particularly interesting, portraying Charles on 
horseback in a military pose, with the year 1644 inscribed below the portrait.*? 
Both Gwysaney and Mostyn have copies of Charles I’s death warrant. 

Another important theme within loyalist material culture is an intense desire 
to memorialise a royalist individual’s service and actions from 1642 to 1660, in 
their lifetime and after death. Suffering, sacrifice, and its memorialisation were 
important values for the North-East Welsh gentry. Just as loyalty was tied to the 
memory of past deeds and the expectation of future rewards, so suffering was 
connected to an expectation of its memorialisation. This was evident particu- 
larly in funerary monuments. Some royalist monuments, such as the table tomb 
of Captain Edward Wynne at St Dyfnog’s, Llanrhaeadryng-Nghinmeirch, relate 
to death in service during the Civil War - although the inscriptions appear 
to have been placed there at some point after the end of the war. Wynne’s 
inscription, for example, states that he ‘dyd in the defense of Denbigh Castle 
when besieged by Oliver Cromwells army’, perhaps suggesting the tomb was 
inscribed after the end of the war when Cromwell’s political importance had 
become more evident. Others, however, were made long after the Civil War. 
John Robinson died in 1680 and was buried at All Saints Church, Gresford. His 
heraldic memorial plaque is almost all devoted to describing his faithful service: 


Heir lyeth the Body of Coll: Iohn Robinson late of Gwersilt in this parish who faith- 
fully served King Charles the first during all the late wars, for wch haueing lost his 
Estate, & being in danger of his life he was forced to go beyond the seas, where he lived 
in Exile wth the present king Charles the second for the space of twelve years. After 
his Majesties’ most Happy Restauration; Being then Restored to his Estate he married 
Margeratt daughter of Coll: Edward Norris of Speke.** 


31 For example, those at Downing and Mostyn. T. Pennant, The History of the Parishes of 
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His narrative is one of loyalty and suffering and, in taking the traditional 
form of a funerary plaque with his arms and lineage, displayed alongside 
the inscription, it links his heritage to his actions. The 1662 monument of 
Lieutenant-Colonel John Dolben tells a similar story, of how ‘as a Major and 
afterwards Leiuftenant Collonell, Faithfully and valiantly serv’d King Charles 
the I. After the Martyrdome of that Blessed Prince, he had his estate twice 
sequestered, and bore his sufferings with the same courage and magnanimity as 
he had done his sword.’ Sir Richard Lloyd, former Governor of Holt, and the 
Chief Justice of Wales, received the following inscription: ‘a loyal and devoted 
subject and servant of the Royal Martyr Charles’.** Other monuments seek to 
tell a tale of penitence and a return to loyalty. Sir Thomas Myddelton (1586- 
1666) was commemorated by his grandson, also Sir Thomas, with a carved 
marble tomb and twin busts of himself and his second wife. Richard Haslam 
described the resemblance between Sir Thomas’s bust and that by Van Dyck of 
King Charles I, which given the inscription on the tomb, excusing Myddelton’s 
parliamentary allegiance and declaring his proud royalism and commitment 
to the Restoration, is perhaps not surprising.*° These were not ephemeral or 
fleeting sentiments, but inscriptions that were meant to last for generations. 
The epitaphs chosen are, therefore, hugely indicative of the importance placed 
on the actions and loyalties they commemorated. They were reminders of the 
dynastic nature of the service paid. They had significance far beyond 1660, and 
beyond the lifetimes of those who remembered the Civil Wars and Interregnum. 

Portraits and material objects also acted as testament to individual war 
service. Family collections preserve seventeenth-century armour and weapons 
used in Civil War action. The Davieses of Gwysaney kept the sword and helmet 
of their close kinsman Sir Gerard Eyton, and the Mostyns of Mostyn preserved 
the cannon used at the siege of Chester. More curiously Sir Roger Mostyn had 
his new baronetcy and the coat of arms of Tudur Trevor cast into a mortar 
shell used in the Civil War.” The shell and objects like it were a highly visual 
and material display of the triumph of the ancient Welsh gentry over the vicis- 
situdes of the previous twenty years. They were souvenirs of a crucial period 
in the history and self-representation of each dynasty, as well as a physical and 
material reminder of the unstable and violent past. Even the door at Gwysaney 
was a material emblem of royalist allegiance. It was preserved with the shot holes 
from when the house was seized in 1645 by parliamentarian troops. Royalist 
service was also commemorated in family portraits — full sized and miniature. A 
portrait of Sir Roger Mostyn, commissioned by him in 1652, shows him wearing 
a long wig, an armoured breastplate, sword, red sash, and baton of office.*® 
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Aspects of this iconography feature in several other contemporary portraits of 
North-East Welsh royalists: including those of John Robinson and Sir Gerard 
Eyton.” Robinson appears both in a full-sized portrait with long flowing hair 
and armour, while Eyton, a more stolid and substantial soldier, poses with his 
red sash, moustache, armour, and staff. A miniature of Sir Geoffrey Shakerley 
showed him with long hair, a sash, and armour, while Colonel Hugh Wynne 
and Major-General Sir John Owen were painted in a battle-ready pose, with 
armour, staff and long flowing hair.*° 

All of these representations fit the ‘standard version of loyalist masculinity’ 
set by Fairthorne and Dobson’s depictions of Prince Rupert. Dobson’s portraits 
of royalist soldiers accentuated their hair and armour, as do the images of 
North-East Welsh cavaliers.*! The investiture of the self; commented on by 
Jones and Stallybrass, is evident in such portraits. The sitters have chosen to 
clothe themselves in the identity of a royalist, positioning themselves in their 
own worlds purely from the standpoint of a royalist. If clothes are the ‘material 
establishers of memory’, the ‘bearers of identity, ritual, and social memory’, 
then for future generations Mostyn, Robinson, and Eyton had all chosen to 
be portrayed as royalist soldiers.” These material memorials were supported by 
scribal and printed accounts of North-East Welsh military service. Dr David 
Lloyd’s Memoires are best known for their pen portraits of royalist heroes, but 
they also memorialise many Welsh royalist officers who contributed to the 
king’s cause. The author’s life as a North-East Welsh clergyman explains the 
space he devoted to those who would have remained relatively anonymous in 
the national context. Thus the ‘loyal service’ of Colonels Robert and Edward 
Broughton, Sir Evan Lloyd, Anthony Thelwall, Sir Thomas Salusbury, Colonel 
William Salesbury, and Colonel William Wynne is recorded alongside the great 
and the good of the royalist elites.*? 

Finally, there was an element of the elegiac preservation of sacred objects. It is 
impossible to say definitively whether the possession of portraits and miniatures 
were evidence of the cult of Charles the Martyr, as few such depictions come 
with a reliable or highly specific date provenance. Despite this caveat there are 
a number of indications that the North-East Welsh gentry viewed Charles I as 
a royal martyr. Several objects acted as relics: sacred ‘things’ touched, worn, or 
stained with the blood of Charles I. A red silk cap, embroidered with leaves and 
fruit, was apparently sent to Colonel William Salesbury by Charles I on the eve 
of his death in recognition of his dogged and loyal service. The cap became a 
treasured item. Similarly a handkerchief said to be dipped in the blood of the 
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martyred king is still at Mostyn Hall with a collection of other royalist objets.** 
Lady Bridgeman, wife of the Cheshire lawyer and judge Sir Orlando, also 
possessed a handkerchief obtained after the execution, reportedly telling the 
father of a scrofula sufferer about its miraculous properties.” Nalson reported 
many witnesses of the execution rushing forward to dip handkerchiefs or scraps 
of material in the king’s blood, to be used afterward as touch-objects or souvenirs 
for those who ‘wished to keep alive the memory of the martyr king’.*° Portraits 
of the king, whether in the frontispiece to the hugely popular Eikon Basilike, as 
medals, or in painted form, have also been depicted as a ‘thing of power, akin 
to a crucifix, a religious icon or a medal depicting a patron saint: both the image 
and the relic, by their sheer materiality, were “incarnational”’.“” These objects 
had emotional impacts upon those who owned, touched, or shared them. Much 
like the medieval reliquary considered by Elina Gertsman ‘works itself upon the 
beholder’, so do these royalist relics. Royalist relics, too, were agents in human 
experience, bringing loyal and suffering royalists together emotionally as well as 
providing a visual focus during social occasions.*® 

Royalist words support the argument that the cult of Charles the Martyr 
was extremely successful in Wales. Even before the death of the king, royalist 
discourse about the sacrifice of loyal officers used the language of martyrdom. 
Sir Thomas Salusbury’s elegy to Lord George Stewart, 9th Seigneur d’Aubigny, 
killed at Edgehill in 1642 proclaimed that: 


Twas for Religion & the Crowne hee fought 

And in his death obtaind the prize he sought 

Like a victorious Saint not ouercomme 

(though slaine) hee gaind the Crowne of Martyrdome 
Religion’s triumph, if the cause it be 

That makes a Martyr, none can riuall thee.” 


Salusbury himself died in 1643, so missed the rather morbid irony of his 
poem’s sentiment. Memorials to former Civil War soldiers mentioned their 
service to the ‘Royal Martyr’, and Edward Lloyd of Llanforda referred to Charles 
as ‘our martyr’d master’ in 1650.°° An anonymous poem jotted in the Denbigh 
Quarter Sessions records its author’s feelings on the post-1649 fast days: 


The scripture bids for sin to fast & pray 
Why giue you thankes then for a bloody day 
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48 E. Gertsman, ‘Matter Matters’, in Downes, Holloway and Randles (eds), Feeling Things, pp. 
27-42, at p. 29. 

© NLW, MS 5390D: Salisburys of Llewenni manuscript, p. 308. 

© Bodl., MS Ashmole 1825 fol. 149: Edward Lloyd to ‘Cousin Evans’, n.p., 31 Mar. 1650. 
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o hypocrits is this your round head pranks 

to slay yor soveraigne & then giue thankes 

Leaue off for shame & trouble god no further 
ffor hee expects noe thankes for doeing murther.”! 


Long after the Restoration the autobiography of Dr Humphrey Humphreys 
referred to his father as an ‘old Cavalier and an officer in the Army of King 
Charles the Martyr from the beginning of the war to the end of it’.*” Welsh- and 
English-language poetry mourned and condemned the regicide in the strongest 
terms, and continued to do so after 1660. Huw Morys’s elegy for William 
Owen of Llangollen, buried on 30 January 1678, referred to the anniversary of 
‘the bitter pang’ and exhorted mourners to remember Charles I alongside his 
partisan, Owen.*? 

There is little distinctively Welsh about the individual royalist material objects 
found in Denbighshire and Flintshire. The pervasiveness of the interest in the 
image of Charles I is, however, striking. There were few gentry houses in which 
portraits, objects, or relics did not dwell, and in some quantity. Welsh culture 
had long valued the visual and material alongside oral and written transmission 
of messages, and had displayed heraldry and lineage enthusiastically since 
the sixteenth century. Painted pedigrees, sharply drawn poetic imagery, and 
performative acts and rituals were integral to Welsh historical culture, and so the 
visuality of royalism clearly had significant appeal and emotive value. It formed 
part of a broader associational culture in which it was crucial to be recognised 
as a royalist, and in which self-presentation was almost entirely royalist. Royalist 
associational culture was not confined to the 1640s or 1650s, but continued 
long afterwards and helped to form the longer-term memory and identity of 
the region. The presence of royalist ‘things’ aided in the absorption of royalism 
within the cultural pantheon of Welsh historical culture and identity, and 
helped to perpetuate its continuance over the centuries. 


Electoral loyalty 


Elections were another sphere in which the language of loyalty was extremely 
important. As they happened comparatively regularly they provide an oppor- 
tunity to examine the expression and enactment of local loyalty throughout the 
period. In North-East Wales elections were a question of selection, and contests 
were extremely rare. As such, they largely conform to the pattern observed by 
Mark Kishlansky. His argument was that before 1640 English elections were not 
genuine contests involving a political choice. The contests that occurred happened 
only when something had gone wrong. Otherwise gentlemen accorded one of 


| NLW, Chirk C 1: Book of Orders, 1647-62, Denbighshire Quarter Sessions. 
> Bangor, Penrhos MS A4: Pedigrees and Biography of Humphrey Humphreys. 
®% Jenkins, Foundations of Modern Wales, p. 134. 
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their peers a social honour by choosing them as MP, a reflection of community 
solidarity.* After 1640 in England, there were more contested elections, the 
electorate became broader and more independent, and candidates were forced 
to vie for public support. According to David Zaret, national perspectives on 
politics weakened the electorate’s traditional deference to local elites. There is 
no question that selection was also the norm in North-East Wales up to 1640, or 
that the gentry agreed that one of their number would be given the honour of 
representing their county or boroughs. A. H. Dodd declared that he knew of no 
contested elections before Elizabeth’s reign, and that they were ‘exceptional fora 
century after that’.*° This is where the similarities end. North-East Wales breaks 
from the English pattern established by Kishlansky in that contested elections 
did not increase from 1640 onwards. None of the North-East Welsh seats were 
contested in the elections of 1640, and only the 1679 Flintshire and Denbigh 
borough elections appear to have raised any contest after 1640.*’ Neither does 
it appear that the region’s traditional deference to the local elites was weakened. 
Historians have contended that local issues relating to precedence, pride, and 
a touchiness regarding local domination were at stake in these rare contested 
elections - not national politics.*® 

An examination of election-related correspondence makes it clear why there 
were so few contests. Community solidarity in North-East Wales remained 
strong until the end of the seventeenth century.’ Although family feuds were 
relatively common, parliamentary elections were occasions to display community 
cohesion. If the majority of the gentry families supported one candidate, they 
were chosen before the election. The broad process was as follows: news or 
rumours of an election arrived in Wales; interested individuals considered 
whether to stand; their allies either tried to persuade them to stand or to 
support other candidates; families allied to each other pledged to support one 
candidate; a meeting of the gentry was called to decide on the chosen candidate. 
If a candidate was not chosen then, the rounds of negotiations between family 


** M.A. Kishlansky, Parliamentary Selection: Social and Political Choice in Early Modern England 
(Cambridge, 1986), pp. 15-19. 

° 1). Zaret, Origins of Democratic Culture: Printing, Petitions, and the Public Sphere in Early 
Modern England (Princeton, NJ, 2000), pp. 77-9. 

© A. H. Dodd, Studies in Stuart Wales (Cardiff, 1957), p. 178. 

’ The exception is provided by the 1650s Protectoral elections. This fascinating situation 
will be discussed in detail in a forthcoming article on the subject. HoP 1660-1690, I, 510-13; 
A. H. Dodd, ‘Flintshire Politics in the Seventeenth Century’, FHSP, 14 (1954 for 1953-4), 
22-46, at pp. 43-4; draft HoP articles on Denbigh Boroughs, Denbighshire, Flint Boroughs, 
and Flintshire. 

8 Dodd, Studies in Stuart Wales, p. 178; J. K. Gruenfelder, ‘The Wynns of Gwydir and 
Parliamentary Elections in Wales, 1604-40’, WHR, 9 (1978), 121-41, at p. 121; P. D. G. 
Thomas, ‘Parliamentary Elections in Brecknockshire’, Brycheiniog, 6 (1960), 99-113, at p. 100; 
P. D. G. Thomas, “‘Wynnstay versus Chirk Castle: Parliamentary Elections in Denbighshire, 
1716-41’, NLWJ, 11 (1959), 105-23, at p. 105. 

°° For one case study of this see Chapter 12. 
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‘interests’ would continue until one individual was selected. In Flintshire, for 
example, the Davieses of Gwysaney were allied with the Mostyns, and had the 
support of the powerful earls of Derby behind them. In 1661, Derby wrote to 
his tenants and the gentry of Flintshire asking them to ‘hearken to my advice in 
disposing of your votes in the choyce of Members to serve for your Country in 
the next parliament’. He recommended that they ‘appeare at the Election and 
bestow your votes as Robert Davis esq the late High Sheriffe of your County 
shall direct, and for such persons as he shall nominate’. In 1675 Mutton 
Davies refused to support Roger Whitley or Sir John Trevor against the Mostyn 
interest in the rumoured election, and undertook to persuade his connections 
to do the same.® At Chirk in the same year, the steward was ordered to ‘neglect 
noe opportunity to engage as many of the Countrey freeholders as you can’. Six 
prominent gentlemen had already been engaged for Chirk, and answers awaited 
from two more.” 

There was an element of speed involved in the construction of alliances. As a 
result, correspondents sought to send the freshest election news to their allies as 
quickly as possible. News of election writs and the death or promotion of elected 
members, or conjecture based on foreign events, was sufficient to cause intense 
negotiations.” Even if families had long been pledged (by kinship or alliance) to 
support each other, it was possible for others to engage their loyalty if they asked 
quickly, or if they were slow to declare their intention of standing. Thus in 1678 
Edward Petre wrote to apologise for not being able to provide Thomas Mostyn 
with more support, since ‘all the neighbours are allready engaged to Mris Dauis, 
who as wee heare stands for Sir John Hanmer, and Sir John Conwaye’. He 
explained his failure as follows: ‘I am hartylye sorrye Sr Roger or you had not 
appeared sooner, then your freinds could haue beene more actiue & prosperous 
in your seruice.”°* Speed was important because once a gentleman’s interest 
was engaged for one candidate, it was very difficult to persuade him to change 
his mind. It was extremely shameful to withdraw from an electoral alliance. 
As Thomas Bulkeley wrote in 1675, for a gentleman to do so (in this case his 
brother Lord Bulkeley) was to ‘violate his promise’, and would be a source of 
guilt and shame.® A gentleman could seldom bestow his vote and interest if 
he was already engaged by someone else. Only in rare circumstances was such 
a withdrawal honourable. Sir John Trevor thanked Evan Edwards for standing 


6 NLW, Gwysaney 13: The earl of Derby to his tenants and ‘frends’, Chester, 8 Apr. 1661. 
6! MH, MC vol. I no 38: Mutton Davies to Thomas Mostyn, Leeswood, 23 Dec. 1675; MC 
vol. I no 37: Mutton Davies to Thomas Mostyn, n.p., 30 Nov. 1675. 

& NLW, Chirk E 6090: Peter ffoulks to Thomas Prichard, London, 23 Dec. 1675. 

6 For example: NLW, Chirk E 6097: Robert Werden to Sir Thomas Myddelton, London, 
4 Feb. 1679; Chirk E 6145: Sir Thomas Myddelton to Thomas Prichard, n.p., 30 Nov. 1675; 
MS 9069E no 2731: Dorothy Wynn to Lady Grace Wynn, n.p., 4 Dec. 1675; MS 9066E no 
2265: Sir Thomas Myddelton to Sir Richard Wynn, n.p., 24 Nov. 1660. 

64 MH, MC vol. II no 22: Edward Petre to Thomas Mostyn, n.p, n.d. 

6 MH, MC vol. II no 39: Thomas Bulkeley to Thomas Mostyn, n.p., 30 Dec. 1675. 
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by his son, ‘when so manny of his frindes fayled him’ in April 1660.°° The 
Trevors had been keen participants in Interregnum politics. It is unsurprising, 
therefore, that their allies withdrew their support at the same time as they were 
removing intruded ministers and prosecuting clergyman who refused to use the 
Prayer Book. 

A meeting of the gentry was generally requested before an election. Robert 
Davies IV presented such events as ‘no way thought of so amicable, as a 
meeting before the Election, and I beleiue euery body will approue of that 
method’.” They were also a method by which the promise of an interest could 
be acknowledged and thanks given in person, no doubt with food and drink.® 
Mutton Davies referred to such a gathering as a ‘convention of the states of 
that Country’ in 1675. Davies’s metaphor is highly appropriate here, as these 
gentry meetings were viewed as a way for the principal men of the ‘country’ 
to discuss problematic decisions and to prevent a contest. Contested elections 
were expensive and troublesome. They created unnecessary friction, and 
meetings were one way to prevent them.’° After the fractious Denbighshire 
election of 1681, in which Sir John Trevor had used a legal loophole to prevent 
Richard Myddelton standing, the Crown was determined to prevent another 
occasion for division. James II] ordered Trevor and Myddelton to compose 
their differences in 1685. Beaufort, acting as the king’s messenger, made his 
own feelings plain on the matter — he who thought to oppose the king on the 
matter of the election was neither a ‘good subject, a good Brittan nor a good 
Christian’.” The focus of election discourse was on creating consensus - even 
if ultimately only one candidate could be chosen, this was to be achieved with 
the minimum of discord. 

The continuity of some aspects of the medieval Welsh kinship and territorial 
system, discussed in Chapter 1, created a strong desire for conformity and a 
great degree of cohesion.” The heads of each kindred, estate, and (in the case 
of elections) county would meet together and make a decision as to who would 
serve them in the coming parliament. Until the end of the seventeenth century, 
the office of MP would circulate between the dominant families of the region, 
seldom providing an opportunity for outsiders to compete. When this system 
broke down into a contest, the fight was bitter and costly, and it usually led to 
lengthy and often futile litigation. Vitally, a kin-based system helped to minimise 
the impact of party politics, as the political beliefs of an individual candidate 
were subordinated to his family’s ability to mobilise their kin and neighbours 


6° FRO, D/HE/478: Sir John Trevor to Evan Edwards, n.p., 5 Apr. 1660. 

6 NLW, Chirk E 1081: Robert Davies to Sir Richard Myddelton, Llanerch, 8 Dec. 1688. 

68 NLW, Add MS 469E no. 1: Thomas Myddelton to Sir Richard Wynn, n.p., 25 Mar. 1660. 
6 MH, MC vol. I no 38: Mutton Davies to Thomas Mostyn, Leeswood, 23 Dec. 1675. 

7 NLW, Chirk E 1084: Eubule Thelwall senior to Sir Richard Myddelton, Ruthin, 3 Dec. 
1688. 

1 NLW, Chirk E 51: Duke of Beaufort to Sir John Wynn, n.p., 1685. 

” See pp. 68-73. 
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in his favour. There are no hints of party politics in North-East Welsh elections, 
at least in terms of the wearing of coloured ribbons (e.g., green to support the 
Whigs). Ideology or political ideas were not absent from North-East Wales but 
where ideology emerged it was in the determination to fight off the ‘court’ 
favoured candidate, for example in Denbighshire in 1681. Local independence 
was valued above party politics. 


Loyalty to party 


There are some contexts in which the historian might reasonably expect the 
display of loyalty in the later seventeenth century. Support for a party is one 
such context. Partisanship is viewed by historians as a national, rather than a 
metropolitan, phenomenon from the late 1670s onwards, as relevant to the local- 
ities as London.” In North-East Wales, party support is one form of loyalty and 
partisanship that is notably absent. Although North-East Welsh gentlemen were 
certainly not ignorant of party politics, they have left only limited explicit traces 
of supporting either party. This did not result from the existence of a moderate 
party, as identified by Miller in Restoration Norwich.“ North-East Welsh MPs 
continued to be selected rather than elected throughout the seventeenth century, 
with only the 1650s elections forming an exception. Unity through negotiation 
and local agreement was favoured over partisan contests. A North-East Welsh 
gentleman was not chosen to represent his county or borough because he thought a 
particular way or had certain opinions, unless to resist an externally imposed court 
candidate. Why, then, were party politics so slow to develop? 

Two principal interconnecting factors help to answer this question. First, the 
region did not develop partisan politics because only one ‘side’ had sufficient 
political foothold. Although there were Whigs (and dissenters) in North-East 
Wales, they were vastly outnumbered by those who disagreed fundamentally 
with their ideas. The interests of this group were much more sympathetic with 
the Tories. It is much more apparent that there was a Tory or conservative 
spectrum in North-East Wales rather than that there was a Whig/Tory divide. 
When negative opinions were expressed, they targeted the luxury and greed 
of the courtiers or the trouble making tendencies of the Green Ribbon Club 
or the Whigs. The first criticism related to the impact on their finances - the 
North-East Welsh gentry resented paying taxes raised, in their minds, to fund 
the extravagances of the Court. This was a long-standing complaint. Sarah 
Wynn, for example, described courtiers as ‘greedy cormorants... neuer well 


® Although others dispute this and emphasise continuity within local politics rather than 


the rapid development of partisanship. G. Tapsell, The Personal Rule of Charles II, 1681-85 
(Woodbridge, 2007), p. 198; Knights, Representation and Misrepresentation, p. 3; P. Gauci, 
Politics and Society in Great Yarmouth (Oxford, 1996), pp. 130, 152. 

4 J. Miller, ‘Containing Division in Restoration Norwich’, EHR, 121 (2006), 1019-47, at pp. 
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but when they are sucking the blood of the common wealth’, in relation to a 
proposed (but thwarted) land tax in 1669.” Dislike of Whig or proto-Whig 
activities tended to be more straightforwardly related to national political or 
religious issues. Partisanship needed two effective groupings in order to thrive, 
and this was not the case in North-East Wales. 

Second, local traditions and culture emphasised order and stability, conti- 
nuity and heritage, at the expense of change. If these traditions survived the 
Civil Wars and Interregnum, there would need to be a seismic shift in opinion 
for them to fade in the Restoration. If anything, the events of 1640 to 1660 had 
made Welsh conservatism more, rather than less, entrenched. The Civil Wars 
and Interregnum confirmed for the North-East Welsh gentry that any diver- 
gence from tradition in politics, religion, and society led to chaos and disorder. 
Although there was a very strong interest in national political affairs, therefore, 
there was little impetus for implementing change in the region itself, which 
remained overwhelmingly localist in its politics. It is ironic that the possession 
of information relating to political change in London could be used to reinforce 
the traditional order in Wales. Those with access to fresh news were the tradi- 
tional elites, who used their knowledge to reinforce their authority within their 
social circles. A well-connected gentleman with access to the ‘treasure’ of fresh 
news could, as Mutton Davies wrote in 1677: 


entertain my neighbours yet a fortnight for news like fashions may be fresh in the 
country though stale at London, and an act of Parliament cry’d in euery street with 
you, may make me passe for a man of intelligence here.” 


The weakness of party politics was further reinforced by an enthusiasm for 
conservative political values nurtured by the Crown rather than its opponents. 
These values were expressed consistently in a language of loyalty aimed at 
conforming the reputation of the Welsh as the Crown’s most loyal subjects. 


Conclusion 


Loyalty was one of the core values of conservative North-East Wales in the seven- 
teenth century. It was displayed in a plethora of ways through a wide range of 
media. Loyalty was already significantly present in wider Welsh historical culture 
and society, in terms of loyalty to one’s kindred and lineage, local area, monarch, 
and Church. The (largely accurate) parliamentarian presumption that the Welsh 
would support Charles I in 1642 demonstrates the proverbiality of Welsh 
loyalism. While declarations of loyalty to governments and rulers were extremely 
common throughout England as well as in Wales, the North-East Welsh gentry 
were extremely proud of the consistency and depth of loyalty to the Stuart 


™ NLW, MS 9068E no. 2577: Sarah Wynn to Sir Richard Wynn, Gwydir, 28 Feb. 1669. 
7 MH, MC vol. II no. 5: Mutton Davies to Thomas Mostyn, n.p., 24 Apr. 1677. 
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monarchs in particular. The historical narrative of their own Welsh kingly blood 
and the links of lineage and kinship provided the North-East Welsh gentry 
with further justification for their loyalism and allegiance. Loyalism was most 
visibly demonstrated in actions from 1642 to 1688. The North-East Welsh were 
concerned to act loyally and to embody royalist culture. As a consequence, the 
next three chapters examine North Welsh loyalty in action, in the Civil Wars, 
Interregnum, and Restoration. 
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Royalism 


Welsh historical culture and its concomitant conservative political values were 
vital in persuading the North-East Welsh gentry to support the king militarily 
from 1642. They continued to be extremely influential after the royalist defeat 
in 1647. These values, particularly loyalty to the king and the Church, inspired 
the North-East Welsh gentry to resist the Commonwealth and Protectorate, and 
to support the policies of the restored Charles II from 1660. Throughout the 
period 1642 to 1660 the ideas and behaviour of the majority of the North-East 
Welsh gentry were those of ‘extremists’ or ‘ultra-royalists’.! They were quick 
to show their sympathy for the king’s side during arguments of the early 1640s 
and responded when called in 1642. Although there was only a limited visible 
reaction to the crises of the latter years of Charles II’s reign, there are no 
signs that North-East Welsh loyalty was strongly tested until James II decided 
to promote and then impose religious toleration. It is almost impossible to 
meaningfully untangle the political and religious features of seventeenth-century 
life and beliefs. As a consequence, while the two are discussed separately in 
Parts 2 and 3 of this book, the interactions between them are recognised as 
crucial, continuous, and extremely complex. Chapter 10 demonstrates how the 
loyalty discussed in terms of words and objects in Chapter 9 manifested itself in 
action in the period 1640 to 1660. It begins by examining the development of 
royalism from 1640 to the royalist defeat in the First Civil War, before exploring 
the political culture of royalism in the Interregnum, including the image 
and behaviour of royalists, ways of demonstrating dissent, and more outright 
involvement in plotting and rebellion. 


The development of seventeenth-century Welsh royalism, 1640-47 


While some historians view Welsh royalism as a commonplace, there has been 
no detailed exploration of where Welsh royalism came from historically or 


' This term is more frequently used in relation to an extreme form of French royalist 


support, but has been employed by, for example, Jason McElligott and Geoffrey Smith to refer 
to the more fanatically devoted Cavaliers in the 1650s and early Restoration. J. McElligott, 
Royalism, Print and Censorship in Revolutionary England (Woodbridge, 2007), pp. 134, 141; G. 
Smith, Royalist Agents, Conspirators and Spies (Farnham, 2010), p. 143. 
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intellectually, what Welsh royalists believed, or royalism’s impact on events 
in Wales in the seventeenth century.’ As discussed in the Introduction and 
Chapter 1, the ideas of the North-East Welsh gentry were not necessarily original. 
Nevertheless, even the conventional aspects to Welsh royalist writings are useful 
in determining the construction of their allegiance to the Crown. Accepting 
Welsh royalism as a given means that its features and complexities have largely 
remained unexamined. The North-East Welsh gentry provided a political justifi- 
cation for their royalist support in a number of formal and informal documents. 
While this does not amount to a coherently expressed political ideology, it does 
indicate where North-East Welsh royalists stood politically in relation to others 
across the kingdoms. There are strong themes within the evidence: the sacred 
nature of the king’s person and power; the king as protector of the Church, 
laws, liberties, and estates of his subjects; the king as their bounden overlord 
and master; and the king as preserver of law and order. Sir Thomas Salusbury 
made it clear that the potential for a political and religious breakdown of order 
was crucial to his decision to join the king at York in June 1642: 


The arguments my reason suggest unto mee are grounded upon the diuers incon- 
veniences allreadie growne & like daily more to increase since, & by this Gouerment, 
the multitude of schismes crouded, not crept, allreadie into the Church giue us too 
iust a cause to feare what an Amsterdam or Pantheon of all religions wee are like to 
make in a little more time nor is it to bee hoped that euer the crackt peace of this 
Kingdome may bee soderd or peeced together if the Regall Power bee rent & diuided 
into soe many peeces; In one mans breast can bee noe faction, In two there may, but 
in a multitude it is scarce possible but there must as long as men continue to bee of 
seuerall opinions. 


Taking Germany and the Low Countries as his example, he argued that 
those territories were brought to disaster by resisting their anointed king. Using 
that example Salusbury predicted the ongoing conflict and the potential for 
resistance to any other form of government: 


if a King bee opprest by force or the defection of his people, it is an iniurie that can 
neuer bee forgotten, & they that use that force against him haue need to bee very 
strong to keepe him under by the same force, for they must looke for great & frequent 
attempts which will neuer bee wanting as long as there is any sparke left in the hearts 
of the people of respect to Royall Majestie.’ 


If Salusbury’s letter had been written in the late 1640s it could stand as a 
statement of ‘ultra-royalism’, and indeed mirrors the vitriolic arguments of 


2 Hutton tentatively agrees with Dodd that the Welsh may have been so schooled in monar- 


chical instincts that they rallied around the Crown when it was attacked, while rejecting 
the premise that their allegiance was ‘blind loyalty’. Ronald Hutton, The Royalist War Effort 
1642-1646 (London and New York, 1982), p. 17; A. H. Dodd, “Wales in the Parliaments of 
Charles I. 1. 1635-1629’, THSC (1945), 16-50, at p. 47. 

3 NLW, MS 5390D, pp. 251-3: Sir Thomas Salusbury to Lady Ursula Lloyd, n.p., 27 June 
1642. 
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Edward Lloyd of Llanforda in the late 1640s and 1650s. Lloyd, aiming to 
convince a royalist friend of the need for action, wrote of how ‘A Hermitts lief 
in a Cel or Cave’ was appropriate when action was not possible, 


But when the k. of kings pleases that our gratious kinge haue a power in the feild, 
an Anchorites habit cannot becom you, our Principles must be maintaind in another 
garbe: & that you may fit your selfe you shall haue earlie notices iff in my time, 
their happen a randeuous for Religion, the Crowne or the lawes of the Land. In the 
Interuall, let us arme our selues with patience & beg pardon for our rebellion against 
God: that he may confound the rebellion against his annointed: we must conquer God 
by Prayer before we can conquer his enemies by power.* 


A stubborn preparedness to heed the king’s call characterised the behaviour of 
many in North-East Wales until the Restoration. 

Salusbury was not alone in the way that he conceptualised sacred royal power 
and its stabilising influence. Expressions of the king’s ‘sacred person... iust 
power and prerogative’ appeared in the Flintshire petition to Charles I in 1642 
alongside acknowledgements of the protection, peace, and stability provided 
by the king. They were also present in the loyalty oath administered in parish 
churches across North-East Wales.* The 1642 Flintshire petition and Holt’s 
Protestation return of February 1642 both cast the signatories as ‘bounden’ to 
the king. The loyalty oath swore every individual to uphold a similar bond.° A 
hatred of ‘faction’, misappropriated (and ahistorical) power, and disorder in the 
kingdom were core concepts of Welsh gentility. Their allegiance partly reflected 
a desire to resist division and disorder. A feeling of personal loyalty, the sacred 
nature of kingship, and the king’s place in the hierarchical order of society lent 
itself to a positive commitment rather than one made solely in fear or out of 
opposition to change. The assertion of genealogical links between ancient Welsh 
elites and the Stuart monarchs further reinforced this sense of a personal bond, 
of the king as the ultimate pencenedl, making the defence of the Stuart monarchs 
part of the ancestral duty of each North-East Welsh gentry house. When Charles 
was attacked, so by implication were his Welsh gentry ‘kin’. 

An intense royalism formed part of the Welsh character as perceived by 
both the English and the Welsh themselves. Since the sixteenth century the 
stereotypical Welshman was ‘enthusiastically loyal’ to the monarch, filled with 
‘poetic rage, loved music, dancing, and was devoutly religious, talking much of 
the greatness of England and Wales’.’ He was depicted on the stage as brave, 


* Bodl., MS Ashmole 1825 fol. 131: Edward Lloyd to Anon., n.p., n.d. 

° BL, Harley MS 1980 fol. 76v: The humble Petition of the Gentrie Ministers and 
freehoulders of the Countie of Flint; BL, Add MS 46399A fol. 78: A Protestation and Oath 
to be taken by the Inhabitants of the Sixe Counties of Northwales. 

® BL, Harley MS 1980 fol. 76v: The humble Petition of the Gentrie Ministers and 
freehoulders of the Countie of Flint; Parliamentary Archives, HL/PO/JO/10/1/83, unfol.: 
Protestation return of Holt, Feb. 1642. 

7 W.J. Hughes, Wales and the Welsh in English Literature: From Shakespeare to Scott (1924), p. 
35. 
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if foolish, in generally positive comic roles. The anti-Welsh stereotype became 
increasingly overtly politicised and negative in the proto-parliamentarian press 
from 1641.8 Alongside this existing characterisation, the context of the 1630s 
makes it easier to understand why the Welsh were attacked in print at such 
an early date. Although some North-East Welsh gentlemen had expressed 
doubts about the king’s policies during Personal Rule of 1629 to 1640, these 
tended to mirror previous complaints about the financial burdens placed on 
the poor counties of the region. Lloyd Bowen has convincingly demonstrated 
that Ship Money was paid consistently (if not promptly) in the principality. He 
linked payment of Ship Money with a culture of conformity and obedience, 
and subsequently the political allegiance of the Welsh in 1642.’ Caroline 
religious policies were implemented widely and generally without protest." 
As Bowen points out, the Welsh increasingly articulated pro-episcopacy and 
other ‘moderate’ religious opinions from late 1641, another facet that marked 
them out as an oppositional group to the dominant faction within parlia- 
ment.'' North-East Wales sent the required number of troops to take part in 
the Bishops’ Wars of 1639 and 1640, complaining only about the difference in 
quota between itself and its neighbouring counties.!” 

The North-East Welsh reaction to the anti-Welsh pamphlets showed that 
their barbs were received and understood in Wales. A petition ostensibly 
from the whole of Wales in February 1642 angrily addressed the ‘ludibrious 
contempt’ shown to the Welsh, and requested that parliament acted to tame 
the press.’ Mark Stoyle argues that the anti-Welsh pamphlets, and the Welsh 
reaction to them, were crucial in forming ‘Cambro-Royalism’. He describes 
Cambro-Royalism as a popular ideology that combined loyalty to the king with 
a concern to defend Welsh ethnicity, an important factor in mobilising the 
Welsh in 1642.'* Stoyle’s principal argument that the English Civil War had 
‘awoken the ancient hostility between the English and the Welsh’ and that it 
was a ‘quasi-national conflict’ between the two nations simplifies and overstates 
this case. On the other hand, Stoyle’s general belief that there was something 
distinctive about Welsh royalism is much more plausible. His opinion that 
Welsh royalism involved the marrying of a broader royalist desire to defend 


8 See Chapter 2, pp. 47-8. L. Bowen, ‘Representations of Wales and the Welsh during the 


Civil Wars and Interregnum’, HR, 77 (2004), 358-76, at pp. 363-5; M. Stoyle, ‘Caricaturing 
Cymru: Images of the Welsh in the London Press, 1642-6’, in D. E. S. Dunn (ed.), War and 
Society in Medieval and Early Modern Britain (Liverpool, 2000), pp. 162-79, at pp. 163-5. 

° L. Bowen, The Politics of the Principality: Wales, c.1603- 1642 (Cardiff, 2007), pp. 197-9. 

0 See Chapter 5, pp. 110-11. 

Bowen, Politics of the Principality, p. 240. 

A. H. Dodd, ‘The Civil War in East Denbighshire’, DHST, 3 (1954), 41-89, at p. 45. 

3 The Humble Petition of Many Hundred Thousands, inhabiting within the Thirteene Shires of Wales 
(1642), p. 3. 

4M. Stoyle, Soldiers and Strangers: An Ethnic History of the English Civil War (New Haven, CT, 
2005), p. 27. 
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the king with a specifically Welsh element has evidential support. Where 
Stoyle and this book diverge is that he contends that the Welsh aimed specif- 
ically to defend their ethnic identity.’ The Welsh certainly maintained strong 
political, cultural, and linguistic traditions that differentiated them from most 
of their neighbours over the border. However, by the seventeenth century the 
North-East Welsh gentry did not generally locate those traditions in opposition 
to England and the English, particularly in relation to the modern definition 
of ‘ethnicity’.'° For one thing, the North-East Welsh gentry sprang into action 
early in the First Civil War to protect the city of Chester, and worked effectively 
with their English colleagues on the other side of the border. So if Charles I did 
harness an ‘ancient vernacular ideology’ it was not one that formed a challenge 
to everything that English governance stood for, but one that aimed to protect 
Welsh historical institutions, traditions, and culture while working within the 
system of English (or, indeed, British) governance.” 

The print reaction to the Welsh petition was the complete opposite of 
what it intended: parliament and its supporters saw little point in wooing 
the Welsh or addressing their concerns. Instead the Welsh continued to be 
portrayed as an alien, idiotic, and feminised ‘other’, used to bolster parliamen- 
tarian morale against the prediction that the martial and hottempered Welsh 
nation would entirely support the king. Welsh royalism was depicted as the 
result of blind ignorance.'* The Welsh themselves had long embraced their 
reputation as enthusiastic supporters of the crown. The aforementioned Welsh 
petition of 1642 stated that ‘we especially have alwayes shewn our loyalty to 
his Majesty’ arguing that the derision of the parliamentary pamphleteers was 
a ‘scorning detestation to our known fidelity." Bowen and Stoyle argue that 
the parliamentarian anti-Welsh pamphlets partly caused Welsh royalism.’° It 
is not implausible that the much vaunted Welsh loyalty, when mocked and 
derided, became foregrounded within the pantheon of Welsh gentry values, 
and that Civil War royalism was partly the result of an attack on those 
values.”’ Parliamentarian mockery was but a small part of the motivation for 
the North-East Welsh gentry, however, whose history, culture, and loyalty were 
much more of deciding factor than the propaganda. The pamphlets, after all, 


5 Stoyle, Soldiers and Strangers, pp. 27, 31. 

'© Indeed, Stoyle’s references to ethnicity and ethnic conflict are used much more in the 
modern ideological sense of ‘race’, rightly cautioned against by John Kerrigan as historically 
anomalous. J. Kerrigan, Archipelagic English: Literature, History and Politics, 1603-1707 (Oxford, 
2008), p. 36. 

" Stoyle, Soldiers and Strangers, p. 27. 

'S Most notably The Welshman’s Last Petition and Protestation (1642). Bowen, ‘Representations 
of Wales’, pp. 361, 364-5. 

9 The Humble Petition of Many Hundred Thousands, p. 4. 

0 Bowen, Politics of the Principality, p. 243. 

71 Although to claim that it created a national and ethnic conflict between England and 
Wales is to ignore many aspects of Welsh motivation and actions in the war itself. Stoyle, 
“‘Caricaturing Cymru’, p. 175. 
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only confirmed an impression of royalism which the North-East Welsh gentry 
themselves were eager to perpetuate. 

The North-East Welsh gentry showed support for the emerging royal cause 
from early 1641. This support manifested itself initially in correspondence. The 
gentry discussed the events of 1640 to 1642 in letters between family, neigh- 
bours, and agents in London, and those at home in Flintshire and Denbighshire. 
Those opposing episcopacy were described as a ‘faction’ or ‘factious party’, a 
greatly loaded word in early modern debate.” To be ‘factious’ involved division 
and discord, unnecessary quarrelling and argument. A dislike of faction is 
echoed in the North-East Welsh petitions of 1642, and the word is used to 
describe those who derided the Welsh and aimed to overthrow episcopacy.” 
Strafford’s trial in the first four months of 1641 was related with fascination, as 
indeed it was across the Stuart kingdoms, but unusually most North-East Welsh 
correspondents favoured Strafford as an able administrator and servant of the 
Crown.” Other royal servants facing parliamentary censure were described 
in favourable terms, or with distinct sympathy, for example ‘Cottington poore 
man is questioned in the upper house’ and Judge Berkeley, who ‘was taken off 
the Bench upon ffryday last by Maxfeild in a very disgracefull manner before all 
the Courte and is Comitted to the sherriffes of London, att his parteing from 
the bench takeing leave with his bretheren hee wept very bitterly’. At a time 
when future moderate royalists supported the reforms being constructed by the 
parliamentary leadership, the North-East Welsh gentry were consistently critical 
of change or supportive of its principal victims. Their criticisms continued as the 
breakdown of relations between parliament and the king escalated. 

The Welsh were perceived as yearning for a war to settle the argument between 
king and parliament. In early August 1642 Sir John Trevor’s steward Samuel 
Wood wrote to his master of the difference in attitude towards a potential war 
between the Welsh side of the border and the English. The Welsh were ‘violently 
bent for warre thother side not’.”° Wood casts the Welsh as ‘extremists’, driving 
the country into war instead of negotiating for a solution, but is it an accurate 
assessment of the Welsh position in August 1642?’ It does appear to represent 
the actions of the majority of the Welsh gentry. From summer 1642 the gentry 
of North-East Wales met several times, much as they did before elections. They 
assembled to decide the political direction of their region, organise petitions, 
recruit and fund armed units, and to hear the speeches of Charles I and Lord 


22, NLW, Lleweni 175: Sir Thomas Myddelton to Sir Thomas Salusbury, n.p., 23 Jan. 1641. 
3 The Humble Petition of Many Hundred Thousands, pp. 2-3. 

4 NLW, MS 9063E no. 1681: Maurice Wynn to Owen Wynn, 30 Mar. 1641; Lleweni 181: 
John Wynn to Sir Thomas Salusbury, Six Clerks’ Office, 16 Feb. 1641. 

°° Maxfield was a member of the Lords staff. NLW, Add MS 467E no. 1686: Maurice Wynn 
to Owen Wynn, n.p., 8 June 1641. 

6 FRO, D/G/3275 no. 72: Samuel Wood to Sir John Trevor, Trevalyn, 6 Aug. 1642. 

77 TD). L. Smith, Constitutional Royalism and the Search for Settlement, c.1640- 1649 (Cambridge, 
1994), p. 106. 
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Strange.”> As with elections, they emerged with a near unanimous voice. 
Richard Lloyd of Esclusham declared by June 1642 that Sir Thomas Myddelton 
was ‘the single exception’ to an otherwise uniform royalist allegiance amongst 
the gentry of North-East Wales, while Sir Thomas Salusbury wrote that the 
gentry had decided to support the king ‘more unanimously then subscribed 
(especially Flintshire) to defend his Majesties person, honour & legall prerog- 
ative together with the protestant Religion, the libertie of the subject, & known 
priviledge of parliament against all powers & persons that shall oppose’.”? A 
parliamentarian commentator confirms Salusbury’s impression. He defended 
his side’s weak performance in Wales by explaining that: 


the people in generall are all slaves to the gentrie and the gentrie all slaves to the 
King; and scarce knowe any other God, yett I will nott say but there may be some that 
haue nott bowed the knee to this Image but I knowe none, nether haue hard of any 
that haue nott taken a solemne vowe and oath against all that shall stand up for the 
parliament... as for there Religion; they cry God and king; and will nott heere of any 
other way of salvation.*° 


Whereas groups of gentlemen elsewhere (for example, in neighbouring 
Cheshire, in Staffordshire, Lincolnshire, and Norwich) attempted neutrality 
pacts, or aimed to keep the fighting out of their counties, the North-East Welsh 
gentry were quick to volunteer to fight - to defend their territory, neighbouring 
counties, or engage in far-afield battles such as Edgehill.*! As the anonymous 
author of a Welsh narrative of the war triumphantly noted, the First Civil 
War ended in Wales, with the fall of Harlech in March 1647.** North Wales 
held out to the last against parliamentary forces, aided by its terrain and the 
determination of its commanders and troops.*? The vanquished royalist forces 


8 NLW, MS 9063E no. 1711: Sir Thomas Salusbury to Thomas Bulkeley, 6 Aug. 1642; FRO, 
D/DM/271 no. 9: Copy letter of David Pennant to JPs of Flintshire, 5 Feb. 1642; D/DM/271 
no. 49: Copy order of Charles I to High Sheriff and Commissioners of Array of Flintshire, 
Chester, 24 Sept. 1642; D/DM/271 no. 56: Sir Thomas Salusbury to David Pennant, n.p., 
29 Nov. 1642. 

9 Lloyd was not entirely correct - Simon Thelwall junior and Sir John Trevor of Trevalyn 
were both parliamentarians, although both were resident in London when the First Civil 
War broke out. Trevor never made his permanent residence in Wales. NLW, MS 9063E no. 
1711: Sir Thomas Salusbury to Thomas Bulkeley, 6 Aug. 1642; Dodd, ‘The Civil War in East 
Denbighshire’, p. 48. 

© It is possible that this was written by Myddelton himself. NLW, Chirk F 13636: Report of 
a parliamentarian commander. 

The conduct of the ill-equipped and trained Welsh units at Edgehill was used by parlia- 
mentarian propagandists to reduce the perceived threat posed by the Welsh allegiance to the 
king - barbs about Welsh cowardice or stupidity in battle feature frequently in pamphlets 
from 1643 onwards, e.g., The Welsh-mans new almanack and prognostication for this present yeare, 
1643... (London, 1643). J. S. Morrill, The Revolt of the Provinces: Conservatives and Radicals in 
the English Civil War 1630-50 (Harlow, 1980), pp. 37-8. 

2 NLW, Chirk A 14: A breife Description of the war in Northwales. 

> This book is not a military history of the Civil War and will not, therefore, explore the 
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disbanded. Their commanders either went into exile, or returned to their 
homes. The region finally faced a situation familiar to royalists everywhere else 
in England and Wales: sequestration, compounding, and a form of internal 
exile - from political office. 


North-East Welsh royalism from defeat to Restoration, 1647-60 


Aside from their involvement in elections, the bulk of the gentry remained 
in self-imposed political isolation during the 1650s. Their responses to the 
Interregnum were varied. They included exile overseas, an involvement in 
plots, seditious words, cultural royalism, or a complete retreat to their estates 
to concentrate on rebuilding their fortunes. A. H. Dodd argued that because 
of this apparent retreat the traditional ruling gentry were ‘passively acquies- 
cent’.** Dodd’s argument can only be accepted if one ignores the many plots 
and intrigues with which they were involved, and if the gentry’s aloofness from 
the Interregnum governments is viewed as complicity rather than a form of 
opposition. It is clear from surviving evidence that the changes wrought by 
the First Civil War were not accepted quiescently, and that signs or gestures of 
resistance, no matter how small, were crucial in maintaining royalist morale. 
To confine oneself to a consideration of plots as the principal way of detecting 
or assessing royalist support would be to misunderstand the nature of much 
royalist behaviour in the period 1647 to 1660. 

It is arguable that a retreat from local office was as much a political act as 
was involvement in plotting and conspiracy. English central government was 
unusual in the extent to which it relied upon voluntary service by the local 
gentry, for which they were rewarded with increased status and standing in their 
communities.» It was vital to the image of the Welsh gentry - positions on the 
Council of the Marches, the Bench, in parliament and as deputy lieutenants 
were ‘a primary means of publicly demonstrating an image of power, leadership 
and status’.*° As Michael Braddick and John Walter have argued, the image of 
authority was central to the maintenance of power, resting less on repression 
than consent. While they were discussing the governmental structures before 
and after the Interregnum, it is interesting to apply this argument to 1650s 
Wales, where the image of authority still rested with its former governors while 
the power rested with others. If the historical values, image and appearance of 
social status and gentility of these ‘fathers of their counties’ were so crucial it is 


machinations between rival senior royalist military commanders or the organisation and 
movement of troops, money, and arms between North-East Welsh counties, Shropshire, and 
Cheshire. 
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no wonder that Interregnum initiatives like the Commission for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Wales were unsuccessful.*” 

Throughout Britain in the early years of the Commonwealth ‘delinquents’ 
were kept out of office purposely, yet after 1653 in many places some former 
royalists made an accommodation with the authorities and began to take on 
local offices and responsibilities.** Coleby notes this in relation to JPs, jurymen, 
and sheriffs in Hampshire, although he also observes that it did not neces- 
sarily mean these appointees were loyal to the regime.*” Dodd identified a few 
important county families recruited to county committees in Merionethshire 
and Montgomeryshire.” It is difficult to find straightforward examples of 
such compromise in North-East Wales. Many elite gentry families remained 
more or less aloof from local Interregnum politics, depriving the regional 
committee of most of the experienced JPs, for example, for the entire period. 
They immersed themselves in a royalist social world, working for change when 
it seemed plausible, and attending to public business rarely - and often then 
only when it affected their families or estates. Some prominent individuals, 
for example Robert Davies III of Gwysaney, show no evidence of having taken 
the Engagement, even to participate in legal proceedings and with the king’s 
approval. Combined with their other actions, it is difficult to see this retreat 
as anything other than a political statement, a withdrawal of cooperation for a 
system that they viewed as lacking legitimacy and authority. The full and whole- 
hearted participation of the North-East Welsh gentry in local affairs from 1660 
is further evidence of a form of politics - that of non-engagement. 

There were very few North-East Welsh gentlemen who made a straight- 
forward journey from active and politically committed royalist support in the 
First Civil War to full cooperation with the various Interregnum governments. 
This is not to deny A. H. Dodd’s point that some collaborated to varying 
degrees. Furthermore, some individuals who can be described as reconciling 
with the Commonwealth or Protectorate, for example, Sir Gerard Eyton and 
Francis Manley, were clearly deeply involved with royalist activism throughout 
the period.*! The general meeting of the Denbighshire gentry described by 
Dodd as having ‘pledged its loyalty to parliament and determination to resist 
its enemies’ was largely composed of the few long-term local parliamentarians 
and those of humbler social status. Only Thomas Ravenscroft and Humphrey 
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Dymock originally supported the king, and they changed sides during the war 
- plausibly examples of the reluctant royalist.’ The only representatives of the 
dominant gentry families were Roger Hanmer of Gredington, John Salesbury of 
Bachygraig, and Owen Salesbury of Rag. Hanmer was the uncle of Sir Thomas 
Hanmer of Hanmer and head of the cadet branch of the Hanmer family, and he 
had supported parliament since the outbreak of the Civil War. Salesbury of Rag 
was alienated from his ultra-royalist father, partly as a result of his new allegiance. 

No explanation has been found for the presence of the former royalist 
Salesbury of Bachygraig in the lists of Interregnum commissioners and the 
‘well-affected’ in 1647 and 1648. He was a determined royalist in the First Civil 
War, named as a knight of the Royal Oak in 1660, and there is no evidence of 
his active involvement in committees or mention of him after December 1648 in 
parliamentarian committee records.” This attests to the problems of discussing 
sidechanging in and after the First Civil War. Due to factional differences 
within ‘sides’, the need for self-legitimisation, and tendencies towards passive 
obedience to authority, it is difficult to tell when side-changing was a genuine 
political choice, a label imposed by others, or evidence of a desire to get on with 
life rather than resisting new regimes.** In North-East Wales, these ambiguities 
are less openly in evidence. Although former royalists often appeared to live 
peacefully under the Commonwealth or the Protectorate, many of them were 
involved in royalist plotting to some degree, or were at least uninvolved in local 
government activities. 

Several royalists (or at least non-parliamentarians) were chosen as high sheriff 
in North-East Wales during the 1650s. Sir Owen Wynn was selected as sheriff 
of Denbighshire, appearing to serve as an alternative to being sequestered, while 
prominent royalists such as Robert Price of Giler, John Jeffreys of Acton, and Sir 
Thomas Powell of Horsley acted as high sheriffs of Denbighshire in the period 
1655 to 1658. Serving as sheriff has been portrayed as a sign of accommodation 
with the Commonwealth or Protectorate regimes, but this portrayal is not 
supported when considering the individuals above.” Furthermore, gentlemen 
pricked for sheriff prior to the Interregnum often did what they could to avoid 
the office - unless selected at election time, when their control of the election 


*® Though in 1660 Ravenscroft signed the North Welsh petition in support of laws for 


uniformity in religion and his participation in Interregnum governments after 1648 is hard 
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writs could be useful. Otherwise, they used all their influence and patronage 
connections to ensure someone else was chosen to fill the role. Aside from 
times of clear instability or threat to the puritan governments, it is hard to see 
why the situation would be different in the Interregnum.*° Former royalists had 
less access to powerful contacts who could help them to avoid the office, and so 
would be more vulnerable to being pricked. In Warwickshire between 1647 and 
1658 only four of the fourteen sheriffs were identifiable parliamentarians, and 
in Kent there were sheriffs who had been royalists.” When central government 
conducted an enquiry in 1664 it was not former royalists who were named 
amongst the committeemen, but those whose names appeared on warrants, 
letters, and orders throughout the 1650s.** 

A number of devoted Welsh royalists either chose exile or accepted it as 
a part of their articles of surrender. As in English terms they would have 
qualified as ‘lesser gentry’, they would have been amongst the largest social 
group of exiles - Cavalier ex-officers from the lesser gentry. They also fell into 
the majority in terms of their age range - the majority of exiled Cavaliers were 
between thirty and forty years of age, having the stamina to survive the distress 
of a life in exile. These North-East Welshmen included Sir Richard Lloyd, 
John Robinson, Roger Whitley, Kenrick Eyton, Hugh Wynne, and Sir Thomas 
Hanmer. Five out of these six gentlemen would certainly qualify as ‘militants’, 
with Sir Thomas Hanmer the only possible exception - and this is more to do 
with his actions after 1651 to facilitate his return home than any sign of fluctu- 
ating allegiance before that point. Eyton and Whitley became royalist agents, 
Whitley in particular becoming involved in a variety of intrigue and failed plots 
as well as Booth’s Rebellion in 1659. He was described by Thurloe’s spy Henry 
Manning as ‘a crafty man’.*° There were many more in exile, judging from the 
biography of the Carmelite nun Margaret Mostyn which describes the ‘great 
part of a regiment’ of Charles II’s adherents quartered in Liege, ‘many distressed 
gentlemen, almost famished for want, having nothing to support themselves 


46 Andrew Coleby notes the unpopularity of the office in Hampshire, giving the example of 
one gentleman who hid when the Rump’s order arrived. Coleby, Hampshire 1649-1689, p. 21. 
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withal but the charity of some good people’.! In common with English royalists, 
not all of these exiled Welsh royalists remained abroad from 1647 to 1660, and 
many Welsh royalists either returned permanently or briefly in the Interregnum. 
It is apparent that they remained in contact with each other even when living in 
different regions, or experiencing exile in different ways, aiding in the memori- 
alisation of the period and their sacrifices. 

Those who did not experience exiled life on the Continent lived through a 
form of political ‘internal exile’°? North-East Welsh royalists who remained in 
the region responded to defeat by drawing closer together. Those who appeared 
consistently on Interregnum lists of suspected royalists, in accounts of arrests, 
articles of surrender, or royalist lists of potential plotters can also be traced 
socialising together, attending christenings of each other’s children, or going to 
potentially subversive events such as regional horse races or cockfights. These 
were often the same individuals, from the same families, from the end of the 
Civil War in 1647 to the Restoration of 1660. Financial accounts show Welsh 
royalists meeting together in towns such as Wrexham, or socialising at each 
other’s houses. The Edwards family of Stansty, for example, met with Davieses 
of Gwysaney, Breretons, and Manleys in 1657. Sir Richard Grosvenor spent 
time at his uncle Sir Roger Mostyn’s house, also playing at tables with Col. 
Broughton and Mr Dutton, at dice with Lord Herbert, and cards with Sir 
Thomas Powell. He also gambled at Eyton, and Cadogan.*® All of these were 
staunchly royalist families, persistently involved in royalist plotting. Even if 
their meetings were merely gatherings of comrades-in-arms, friends, or kin, they 
demonstrate the close networks that were perpetuated in the 1650s. Sir Thomas 
Myddelton, the former parliamentarian major-general who moved rapidly closer 
to outright royalism from 1648 onwards, spent increasing amounts of time with 
such families, and appears to have aimed to assimilate within the royalist milieu 
of the region. Rather than seeking the most socially influential godparents, 
former Civil War royalists instead chose their closest family and neighbours that 
shared their views. Sir Roger Mostyn, for example, chose Lord Bulkeley, Lady 
Mostyn of Gloddaith, and John Mostyn to stand godparents to his eldest son 
Thomas in 1651. He chose John Mostyn, Lady Wynn, and Major Hugh Pennant 
for his third son John in 1655. For other children David Pennant, William 
Salesbury of Rug and various Coetmor cousins fulfilled the role - all staunch 
royalists or from royalist families.** After the Restoration, the pattern reverted, 
with the most influential possible godparent being sought, often alongside a 
close relative. 


| E. Bedingfield, The Life of Margaret Mostyn, Mother Margaret of Jesus (1878), p. 237. 

> P. Major, Writings of Exile in the English Revolution and Restoration (Farnham, 2013), p. 101. 
°° Sir Richard appears to have been either extremely unlucky or terribly unskilled, as 
his losses were seldom apparently balanced by winnings. FRO, D/GW/1928: Accounts 
of an Edwards of Stansty, 1657-1660; D/M/351: Accounts of ?Sir Richard Grosvenor of 
Kinnerton, 1650-1666. 
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Regional cockfights were clearly events on a grand scale. They involved 
gentlemen from across North Wales, and were intensely competitive. Matches 
could be local, regional, or even national - one letter from March 1652 sought 
urgent help on the grounds that ‘we are to expect the strengts of Southwales 
against us’? A match in February 1652 between Roger Mostyn and Robert 
Davies II] was made ‘for much monies’, and the best birds were obtained 
from the best cockmasters.*° They were also the scene for large-scale meetings 
of royalist gentlemen: an opportunity for them to come together, be festive in 
the face of government disapproval, and engage in subversive activities. These 
cockfights involved gentlemen from the Bulkeley, Mostyn, Davies, Pugh, and 
Wynn families, who all participated in the Anglesey Rising of 1648 and were 
suspected of planning other engagements throughout the 1650s.°’ They were 
clearly regarded as political events by the Protectorate, and were banned in 1656 
to prevent the kind of plotting that led to Penruddock’s Rising in 1655. Already 
in 1653 the local authorities were highly suspicious of the activity, particularly 
in Wrexham. Hugh Pennant reported the concerns of the authorities to his 
opponent and friend John Wynn: 


I hope you have receaved a letter I sent unto on Saturday was senight to decline our 
match by reason the Comanders of these parts thought our meetings inconvenient as 
it apeares by a letter from Wrexham to London where in that malignants are asperth 
to have congregated lately with desinges; to prevent al suspition it is unsafe for us to 
meete others aprehensions being not soe in great as our one.*® 


North-East Welsh cockfights were perceived as a cover for plotting, and the 
attention of the authorities was unwelcome - an indication that the North 
Wales committee were correct to suspect the meetings as having alternative, 
subversive purposes. Much of this social activity was routine and, in a national 
sense, apolitical before the early 1640s. From 1642 onwards, however, it formed 
part of a politics of gesture and defiance, particularly in the Interregnum. 

The celebration of drinking and excess was central to this aspect of cavalier 
identity. It was a common trope of royalist poetry and prose to talk in glowing 
terms of drinking, or to drink someone’s health. Marika Keblusek has termed it a 
royalist ‘cult of drinking’, arguing that in royalist texts ‘the image of the drinking 
Cavalier contained a host of meanings: a blissful retreat from daily sorrows and 
depressing thoughts; a way to overcome the sense of general defeat of the Stuart 
cause; a means to defy and ridicule the puritan government; and an attempt 
to reaffirm the royalist identity’..’ Although Keblusek was writing specifically 
about exiles, the representation or selfrepresentation of the ‘merry Cavalier’ is 


°° NLW, Bodewryd MS 82: John Pughe to ?John Wynn, Bathavern, 2 Mar. 1652. 

°6 NLW, Bodewryd MS 70: Roger Mostyn to ?John Wynn, Mostyn, 11 Feb. 1651. 

°l NLW, Bodewryd MS 54: Robert Bulkeley and Roger Mostyn to John Wynn, Mostyn, 22 
Feb. 1651. 

8 NLW, Bodewryd MS 81: Hugh Pennant to John Wynn, n.d., n.p. 

°° Mz. Keblusek, ‘Wine for Comfort: Drinking and the Royalist Experience, 1642-1660’, 
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also visible at home in England and Wales. A 1656 verse by Sir Roger Mostyn, 
despite its pledge to stop drinking, demonstrates its importance for keeping 
company, and for fellowship. Dedicated to fellow drinkers ‘Hugh Pennant, the 
Muffter & Grono’, Mostyn promised to stick to ‘small beare and a sober diett’ 
in order to ‘saue my old body from sinking’.© Sir Thomas Hanmer wrote to Sir 
Richard Browne that he drank ‘your health in good white wyne’ from Angers in 
1647. Both these gentlemen evoked a sense of drinking as shared fellowship, of 
consolation, and mirth. These aspects took on strongly political overtones in the 
atmosphere of the late 1640s and 1650s. More overt gestures could lead to the 
risk of prosecution. In 1649 John Peck, in attempting to prove his anti-royalist 
credentials to his parliamentarian master in London, reported his attempts to 
prosecute one gentleman who had drunk a toast to Charles II. According to 
Peck, ‘one Ursellay Powell unkell unto Sir thomas Powell... had in Compeny 
spoken unfitting words: and like wise dranke a health unto King Charles the 
Seccond saing how he affected kingly govermente and the like words’. Although 
Powell evidently escaped prosecution, he took a risk in so openly declaring both 
a toast and his political opinions.®! Edward Lloyd went further than Powell, and 
in doing so strayed into the realms of blasphemy. To Lloyd, 


each health to be drunke, shall be to a distressed person, & be as it weare so many 
short prayers, for restauration, redemption & preservation, so that the Alehouse once 
the Devills Chappel, hath now purer devotion, then most of Gods Churches, since 
the ruine of Episcopacy. 


Lloyd’s argument, however facetiously made, combined three key desires of the 
devoted royalist: the restoration of the Stuart monarchy, the preservation of the 
royalists’ estates, and the return of episcopacy. 

Making merry, keeping Christmas and other festive traditions, was another 
way to test loyalty to the royalist cause. Eating plum broth or minced pies 
became a sign of royalist (or at least non-puritan allegiance). Marginalia in one 
Flintshire Welsh Bible associates plum broth with loyalty: couplets declared that 
‘We may not say and speake the troth/ That Courtney and Wynne had good 
plum broath’, and ‘T lyke them well that loue plum broth/ The sword wth arme 
defends the troth.’® Edward Lloyd referred to mince pies as ‘Christ pies’ and 
argued that Christmas was a time when ‘we ought to celebrate the Natiuitie at 
this time with holie mirth & religious Reuells’, urging his cousin to ‘conforme 
your selfe to this sacred & lawdable Custom: at least, till another set time be 


in A. Smyth (ed.), A Pleasing Sinne: Drink and Conviviality in Seventeenth-Century England 
(Woodbridge, 2004), pp. 55-68, at pp. 55, 60. 

6° Bangor, Baron Hill 137: Roger Mostyn to Piers Lloyd, Mostyn, 16 Feb. 1656. 

6 Powell escaped prosecution apparently due to factional infighting within the Committee. 
FRO, D/G/3276 no. 17: John Peck to Sir John Trevor, n.p., 22 Mar. 1649. 

® Bodl., MS Ashmole 1825 fol. 99: Edward Lloyd to John Hanmer, n. p., n.d. 

6 Hugh Courtney and Edward Wynne were two members of various parliamentarian 
committees. Marginalia on a copy of the Salusbury Testament, private collection. 
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set apart for this holie mirth by an universal-generalassemblie’.“4 Along with 
backgammon and dancing, Lloyd was prepared to argue for these traditions 
formerly approved of by the Church. In common with cockfights, drinking, and 
socialising, these activities drew together groups of likeminded people, provided 
good fellowship at times of political despair, and provided a political menace 
for the authorities. 

This chapter has referred repeatedly to the involvement of North-East 
Welsh royalists in plotting and subversion. There is consistent evidence from 
throughout the period that the principal families of the region, as well as 
those of lesser status, were involved in real or attempted plots to rebel or in 
other ways attack the Interregnum authorities. Local or regional royalist corre- 
spondence and official documents from 1648, 1651, 1653, 1655, and 1658 all 
show evidence of plotting. The records of the Commonwealth and Protectorate 
government and intelligence services show that much more was suspected, and 
from the various activities described above, it would be far from surprising. 
Central government and its informers were particularly suspicious in 1654-55. 
One correspondent warned Secretary Thurloe of ‘the danger likely to fall upon 
the nation by the unsettlement of Wales’, while another bemoaned the absence 
of ‘persons here being in power to apprehend’ plotters. This conspiracy was 
described somewhat picturesquely as being like a ‘rat running behind stooles, 
which although seene plainely, yet a full blow cannot be made at him’. The same 
letters mention many names repeatedly: Eytons, Broughtons, Ravenscrofts, 
Kynastons, and Lloyds. These and many other prominent North-East Welsh 
gentry families appeared in Roger Whitley’s list of royalists in 1658. Many 
Welsh royalists were sporadically imprisoned. Roger Mostyn was taken prisoner 
in 1648 and 1658, David Pennant imprisoned in Chester in 1651, and Robert 
and Mutton Davies arrested in 1658. Sir Thomas Myddelton’s loyalty was 
questioned in the 1650s as he drew closer to the royalist party, receiving the 
royalist clergyman and spy Dr John Barwick and the earl of Derby’s chaplain, Dr 
Christopher Pashley, a number of times.® The continuing involvement of Roger 


64 Bodl., MS Ashmole 1825 fol. 133: Edward Lloyd to ‘Cosen Thom’, n. p., n. d. 

6 TT. Birch (ed.), A Collection of the State Papers of John Thurloe, Esq. (7 vols, 1742), II, 216-17, 
298. This is supported by Major-General Berry who although generally not too condemnatory 
of the Welsh did feel that ‘Though the mountains of Wales be somewhat smooth, yet it may 
not be amisse to keepe it from being quite levelled; and to that end here and there a castle will 
doe well; and to keepe them from contempt.’ Birch (ed.), State Papers, V, 242; E. Parry, Royal 
Visits and Progresses to Wales and the border counties of Cheshire, Salop, Hereford and Monmouth... 
(1851), p. 396. 

6° Birch (ed.), State Papers, III, 298; Bodl., MS Eng. hist. e. 309: Roger Whitley’s proposal for 
a royalist rising, 1658, pp. 2, 26. 

6 NLW, MS 9064E no. 1955: David Pennant to Sir Owen Wynn, Bighton, 27 June 1651; 
Dodd, ‘Flintshire Politics’, p. 38. 

68 For Barwick: NLW, Chirk F 12572: 23 Sept. 1652, 4 Oct. 1652; Chirk F 12551: 22 Dec. 
1656. For Pashley, see Chirk F 12572: 14 Sept. 1654, 22 Sept. 1655; Chirk F 12551: 2 Jan. 
1656, 21 Aug. 1656. 
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Whitley in the region, Derby’s encouragement, as well as the preponderance of 
former royalist officers, helped conspiratorial behaviour to persist. 

The royalist opposition was not, however, militarily organised, possessed 
of strong leadership or funding. Apart from the Anglesey Rising of 1648 and 
Booth’s Rebellion of 1659, none of the major plots came to fruition. Although 
individual North-East Welsh gentlemen joined Charles II at Worcester in 1651, 
or corresponded intensely at key points with the king and his agents, there was 
no effective rising in the region. This could be seen as evidence that the gentry 
leaders of North-East Wales were unwilling to risk their lives and estates for 
Charles II. If so, they had much in common with royalists across England and 
Wales. The potential penalties for those involved in royalist conspiracy increased 
after June 1650. Delinquents were ordered out of London, an emergency High 
Court of Justice set up, and the military were kept in a state of readiness. The 
executions of senior royalists in 1651 (especially the earl of Derby), and the 
confiscations in 1651-52, alongside the existing strains of sequestration and 
compounding, made royalist conspiracy a high stakes endeavour.” Realistically, 
a North Welsh rebellion would have stood little chance of making a permanent 
impact unless other regions had risen at the same time, and the gentry were 
already financially affected by compounding and the monthly assessments. 

The signs are that the North-East Welsh gentry acted, as other royalists did, 
when they believed the rebellions stood a chance of success. At all the major 
flash points of tension, there were plots planned or put into action. Royalist 
associational culture and the Cavalier identity adopted in the actions, literature, 
and material culture of the North-East Welsh royalists helped to perpetuate a 
desire for restoration between these plots and after their failure. The cult of 
Charles the Martyr, with its semi-mystic overtones and romantic longing for the 
lost monarch, formed another point around which emotional responses to the 
Interregnum could coalesce. When a plausible opportunity presented itself, the 
Welsh royalists turned out in force, as they did in 1659.” It is vital to remember 
that although modern historians have the power of hindsight, Booth’s Rebellion 
resulted in apparent disaster for the Welshmen involved - capture, confiscation, 
severe financial penalties, and (for some) exile from their region. Their risk was 
a real one, and should not be underestimated. 


Conclusion 


Royalism may have been a personal or instinctive choice for North-East 
Welsh gentlemen in 1642, or it may have been the result (as for Sir Thomas 
Salusbury) of deep deliberation. It was certainly the choice that best fitted the 


6 Underdown, Royalist Conspiracy, pp. 36, 55, 57. 
70 An in-depth examination of the Welsh role in Booth’s Rebellion would yield valuable 
insights into the composition and motivation of the uprising. 
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prevailing historical and political culture of the region. The consistent nature 
of North-East Welsh royalism is as striking as the near uniform allegiance in 
1642. The very low levels of involvement with Interregnum regimes, the perpet- 
uation of a royalist associational culture, and the ability to access Prayer Book 
services meant that the North-East Welsh gentry were well adapted to survive 
the Interregnum with their historical culture and ideals intact. That they did 
so, suffering financial, religious, and political deprivation, meant that their 
return to power in 1660 came with an agenda attached. The North-East Welsh 
gentry were determined that 1641 would not come again, and that their radical 
Protestant foes from the Interregnum would be closely watched. 
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NorthEast Welsh Royalism and Loyalism, 
1660-85 


For royalists the need for secrecy and conspiracy disappeared as soon as Charles 
II was invited to return on 8 May 1660. The memories of the 1640s and 1650s 
remained strong, however, and were crucial in explaining the attitudes of those 
who returned as JPs, deputy lieutenants, and high sheriffs in ‘a miraculous 
resurrection from the grave’, after being ‘civilly dead’ for thirteen years.’ Their 
desire to demonstrate loyalty and to regain their rightful and historical role saw 
the North-East Welsh gentry scramble to obtain offices which they previously 
would have disdained. Sir Roger Mostyn, for example, competed for the office 
of high sheriff in 1660, when his family had previously devoted significant 
time and energy to avoiding being chosen for that position. He held the office 
in 1665-66 for Flintshire. There was also a feeling that loyalty in the Civil 
Wars and Interregnum should lead to rewards for royalists in the Restoration, 
and punishment for their former foes. The North-East Welsh gentry ranged 
themselves against former Puritan officeholders, soldiers, and religious radicals, 
raising ‘volunteares all ould Royalists’ to defend their region and the Crown.’ 
These groups were perceived as a highly political as well as religious threat. The 
North-East Welsh counties were constantly on the alert for potential plots, 
despite the limited number of nonconformists in the region - they apparently 
initially believed the Great Fire of London to be a plot (as, indeed, did many 
in London itself), and made surveys into the strength of their militia in prepa- 
ration for defending themselves.* Religious radicalism was viewed as a genuine 
threat to the state, particularly to the established Church of England as part 
of that state. In order to maintain the resurrected traditional social hierarchy 
and the Church to which the North-East Welsh gentry had such strong historic 
connections, they fought to defeat those they viewed as political and religious 
radicals. 


' FRO, D/HE/483: John Roberts to Evan Edwards, Llanrhaeadr, 23 July 1661. 

2S. Evans, ““To contynue in my bloud and name”: Reproducing the Mostyn Dynasty, 
c.1540-1692’ (University of Aberystwyth PhD thesis, 2013), pp. 169-70. 

> See Chapter 7, pp. 130-1. TNA, SP 29/44 fol. 94: James Hickes to Secretary Nicholas 
enclosing a letter from Thomas Baker, Wrexham, 11 Nov. 1661. 

4 TNA, SP 29/171 fol. 96: Sir Geoffrey Shakerley to Secretary Williamson, Chester, 12 Sept. 
1666. 
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The Restoration and the Order of the Royal Oak 


For the North-East Welsh gentry, the memory of their service and loyalty in 
the dark days of the Interregnum was central to their self-representation and 
actions after the Restoration. Even after the generation that directly experienced 
the 1650s gradually died off in the 1680s, their sons and grandsons continued 
to mould their dynastic identity around the actions of their forebears in the 
Civil Wars and Interregnum. Royalism became part of Welsh historical culture, 
connecting strongly with the ancient themes of loyalty, gentility, and continuity, 
and thus became part of the ideological framework of Welsh political life. 
Geraint Jenkins argued that the Interregnum left a ‘legacy of bitterness and 
recrimination’.’ There were certainly wounds left unhealed in 1660: fears of a 
return to religious radicalism and political instability, the preventative targeting 
of Puritan dissenters, and the lack of reward for those who had risked and 
lost so much for the Crown from 1642 to 1660. To brand this as bitterness, 
however, casts in an entirely negative light what the North-East Welsh gentry 
saw as a desirable return to stability - a stability they were prepared to defend. 
The material culture of the Restoration continued to bear these marks, and 
the funerary monuments of many Welsh officers made their military and civil 
service for Charles I and II the principal basis of their epitaphs.° 

North-East Welsh royalists worked consistently to keep their cause alive in 
the 1650s. Like many English royalists, they hoped their hard work and sacrifice 
would be rewarded upon the return of the king. The Order of the Royal Oak was 
intended to be a public way for Charles I] to acknowledge their contribution. 
The oak was highly symbolic for the dynasty - it was the ancient symbol of the 
Stuarts, but was also laden with the symbolism of Charles II’s escape in 1651.’ 
Philip Jenkins has depicted the Order as “especially designed for the loyalist 
hard-core’, identifying ‘the family pro-Stuart activists of long service’ within a 
spectrum of pro-royalist expressions.® Antii Matikkala argues that one of the 
purposes of the Order was to strengthen the government, quoting Thomas 
Clifford’s proposal that it should be ‘an impregnable Royall ffort’ to service ‘in 
the future against any of the hurtfull impressions’.? Of Jenkins’s three Welsh 
> Jenkins’s charge that former Puritan governors were sneered at ‘in a spirit of jealousy 
and vindictiveness’ does not seem grounded in an objective understanding of the royalist 
experience in the previous decade. G. H. Jenkins, The Foundations of Modern Wales: Wales, 
1642-1780 (Oxford, 1987), pp. 133-4. 
® See Chapter 9, pp. 168-9. 
7 Interestingly, it was also a key device within Welsh bardic poetry, used alongside other 
images to connote strength, firm leadership, and virtue. M. Pittock, Material Culture and 
Sedition, 1688-1720: Treacherous Objects, Secret Places (Basingstoke, 2013), p. 35; Jones, Concepts 
of Order and Gentility, p. 48. 
8 P. Jenkins, ‘Wales and the Order of the Royal Oak’, NLWJ, 24 (1986), 339-51, at p. 339. 
° The other proposed purpose was to raise money for the Crown because of the high fees 
that would be charged. A. Matikkala, The Orders of Knighthood and the Formation of the British 
Honours System, 1660-1760 (Woodbridge, 2008), pp. 69, 74. 
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categories of royalists/Tories, parliamentarians/Whigs, and ‘moderates’, the 
proposed knights of the Royal Oak were firmly in the first category. 

Seven Denbighshire gentlemen and seven Flintshire gentlemen were 
nominated. Individuals from the houses of Mostyn of Mostyn and Talacre, 
Hanmer of Hanmer Hall and Fenns, Davies, Salesbury of Bachymbyd, 
Myddleton, and Salusbury of Lleweni all appear on the list." Of these, only 
the Myddeltons could be placed in the ‘moderate’ category by the 1680s, 
and even then Sir Richard Myddelton tended towards a cautious toryism or 
independent conservatism. The Order was never established, but the pride of 
those nominated can be seen in one case in the ownership of one of the medals 
designed for its members.'! For many, the reward of being nominated for a 
proposed, but ultimately non-existent, chivalric order was not sufficient. Some 
were rewarded with baronetcies, for example Sir Roger Mostyn and Sir Thomas 
Myddelton HI, while others gained lucrative positions. Sir Kenrick Eyton, Roger 
Whitley, and Maurice Wynn all established themselves in financially rewarding 
official posts after the Restoration.” 

There was a perception amongst some, however, that rewards were going to 
the wrong people. Richard Wynn wrote from London to his mother of, 


his Majesty being now so busyed with Knighting young gallants and rewarding some 
persons for theyr new merritts that the old Caveleer seems in some measuer discon- 
tented. the Honour of Knighthood being hitherto conferred upon no person that was 
in Actuall Armes for the late King save only Sir Roger Mostyn.” 


Exhortations that the king ‘Trust Caualeer’ rather than ‘Putt too Much 
Confidence in them that did what seemed Good in theyr Own eyes dewringe 
his absence’ issued from former royalist officers.'* A North-East Welsh petition 
signed by eighty-eight North Welsh gentlemen was presented to the king in 
1660 intended to prevent former parliamentarians gaining office. Professing 
themselves ‘not able to digest that detestable & horrid Murther of your Royall 
father our once most gracious Soveraigne’, they encouraged the king to trust in 
those who had supported him in the Interregnum.” These calls increased at 


10 Jenkins, ‘Wales and the Order of the Royal Oak’, pp. 344-5. 

1 Private collection. 

"Draft HoP biographies for Sir Kenrick Eyton and Sir Roger Whitley. Maurice Wynn’s 
appointment as Receiver-General for North Wales was documented in his correspondence, 
e.g., NLW, MS 9066E no. 2268: Kenrick Eyton to Maurice Wynn, Clement’s Lane, 4 Dec. 
1660. 

5B NLW, MS 9066E no. 2240: Richard Wynn to Lady Grace Wynn, n. p., 12 June 1660. 

4 For example: TNA, SP 29/41 fol. 3: Thomas Baker to Henry Bishop, Wrexham, 2 Sept. 
1661; SP 29/44 fol. 94: James Hickes to Secretary Nicholas, enclosing letter from Thomas 
Baker, Wrexham, 11 Nov. 1661; SP 29/59 fol. 38: Thomas Baker to Secretary Nicholas, 
Wrexham, 7 Sept. 1662; NLW, Sweeney MS A4: fol. 93: The true narrative of Capt. Edward 
LLoyds Actions & sufferings in & for his Maties service, 1660. 

5 NLW, MS 9066E no. 2272: Address by the lords, knights, and gentlemen, inhabitants of 
North Wales, to Charles II on his Restoration, 1660. 
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times when rebellions had been discovered elsewhere, and were accompanied 
by denunciations and arrests of local nonconformists. However, despite their 
despair at the continued influence of former parliamentarians, and the neglect 
of the Cavaliers, the North-East Welsh gentry continued to serve loyally. Their 
opportunities to prove their constancy often came in the guise of offices to hold, 
or radicals to defeat. Their tendency to memorialise and enshrine their service 
continued unabated. 


Local reactions to national political or religious controversies, 1660-85 


There is little remaining evidence of the North-East Welsh reaction to the fall 
of Clarendon in 1667, the Popish Plot, or the Exclusion Crisis from 1678 to 
1681. What remains indicates conservative Anglicanism and a fear of insta- 
bility. The news of Clarendon’s fall brought comparisons of his impeachment 
with that of the earl of Strafford in 1641. John Wynn wrote to Sir Richard 
Wynn that “All the Gowne men & presbiterians are violently for him & those 
that were engaged to the height in the Lord Straffords impeachement will 
not heare It mentioned for a president in this coniunction’.!© He condemned 
the hypocrisy of those individuals, accusing Clarendon of far greater crimes 
than Strafford had ever committed. While the accusations against Strafford, 
therefore, were depicted as a vendetta by one party in parliament, those 
against Clarendon, who had already fallen from favour, were not. The role of 
puritans or presbyterians in both accusations is central to an understanding 
of the responses to these two impeachments. Chapter 6 explored the strength 
of anti-presbyterian feeling in North-East Wales. In Clarendon’s case this 
feeling extended to a view that those who favoured presbyterians were also 
hypocritical and dangerous. Clarendon’s preparedness to countenance the 
relaxation of strictures against presbyterians, and his support for moderation 
in the Restoration religious settlement, made him less popular amongst 
Anglican royalists. His stance in the early 1660s was remembered long after 
the fact, and the virulent anti-presbyterian feelings expressed by some in 
North-East Wales make their support for his fall more understandable. 

The North-East Welsh gentry were not uninterested in the controversies of 
the 1670s and 1680s, or ignorant of their implications. Their library catalogues 
and booksellers’ bills show how fascinated they were by contemporary events 
as well as by historical ones, and correspondence demonstrates that possessing 
the freshest information and ideas was considered of paramount impor- 
tance. Families like the Mostyns, Myddeltons, Hanmers, and Wynns ordered 
subscription newsletters, diurnalls, and received private letters of news from 


16 NLW, MS 9067E no. 2521: John Wynn to Sir Richard Wynn, Westminster, 29 Oct. 1667. 
"See pp. 138-40. 
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kin and connections close to government.'* Parliamentary speeches, theological 
debate, and political pamphlets formed a significant part of Welsh gentry collec- 
tions.” These collections stretched back into the 1640s - the Penbedw library, 
for example, held twenty-three volumes of ‘pamphlets written in 1640, 1641, 
1642, 1643 &c’, while other catalogues identify volumes of tracts bound by year 
or topic.” The pamphlet catalogue for Penbedw library, apparently written in 
the late 1730s, identified ‘Romish Controversies’ as a whole separate category, 
and another as ‘Controversies in Church and State’. Llanerch’s catalogue refers 
to ‘Various Publications against Popery from 1677 to 1689” as well as ‘Tracts 
against Dissenters’ from 1683. Mostyn’s library retains copies of eight volumes 
of ‘Tracts against Popery’.”! The national issues of Exclusion and ‘popery’ more 
generally were of great interest, therefore, but were apparently not matters to be 
discussed in letters, aside from a couple of brief but telling comments. Roger 
Mostyn, the younger brother of Thomas Mostyn of Gloddaith, wrote disparag- 
ingly of the Green Ribbon Club as ‘a company of silly malcontents’ in 1677, 
while the Caernarfonshire gentleman William Griffith hoped for ‘a wise secure 
Moderation’ from parliament in 1681. Griffith had earlier prayed for God to 
‘blesse all the great Body King, lords and Commons in perfect unity, that all 
(though numerous) destractions may bee remoued, and our poore distressed 
nation bee restored to its ancient glory and settlement, and that loyalty may 
bee incouraged and such as are otherwise suffer what they meritt’.”” This 
implied that the issue of Exclusion was one such ‘distraction’, and that those 
questioning the succession were not amongst the loyalists described by Griffith. 

Attempts to assess the reaction of the North-East Welsh gentry to the 
potential Exclusion are, however, complicated by the way their MPs voted in 
1679. Thomas Mostyn, as MP for Caernarfon Boroughs in 1679 and 1681, 
voted for Exclusion, although his argument was that the duke of York’s status 
and position encouraged the plot, rather than York personally. He argued that 
the duchess of Richmond was as much of a danger as York, and despite his 
vociferous objections and pleas of familial and personal loyalty, was removed 
temporarily from his local offices in the 1680 purge of Commissions of the 


'S For example, MH, MC vol. II no. 33: Roger Mostyn to Thomas Mostyn, n.p., n.d.; MN 
vol. I no. 46: Subscription newsletter, 6 Jan. 1674; NLW, MS 9068E no. 2594: Subscription 
newsletter, 30 Aug. 1670; W. M. Myddelton (ed.), Chirk Castle Accounts, A.D. 1605-1666 
(St Albans, 1908), pp. 96, 100; NLW, Bettisfield 61: Kenrick Eyton to Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
Clement’s Lane, 20 Nov. 1660. 

MH, MC vol. 1 no. 42: Christopher Wilkinson to Thomas Mostyn, London, 17 Feb. 
1676; NLW, Chirk A 29: 1704 Library Catalogue; Chirk E 10597: Bookseller’s Account, 1671; 
Peniarth MS PB1: Penbedw Library (c.1692) and Pamphlet Catalogue (c.1740); MS 17126D: 
Llanerch Hall Library Catalogue, 1778. 

20 NLW, Peniarth MS PB1: Penbedw Library Catalogue, p.14. 

71 NLW, MS 17126D: Llanerch Hall Library Catalogue, p. 30. 

22 MH, MC vol. II no. 8: Roger Mostyn to Thomas Mostyn, n.p., n. d., c.1677; MH, MC vol. 
II no. 59: William Griffith to Thomas Mostyn, Cefnamwlch, 25 Jan. 1681; MC vol II no. 73 
William Griffith to Thomas Mostyn 14 Dec. 1680. 
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Peace.”?> Tim Harris has outlined several interrelated anxieties forming the 
basis of the Exclusion Crisis - the fear of popery and arbitrary government; 
what would happen in England in the future if a Catholic king came to the 
throne; Charles II’s style of government; and the current international situation 
- especially regarding the actions of Louis XIV of France.* Judging from 
Mostyn’s later attempts to persuade his father to resist the commands of the 
king and to answer negatively to the Three Questions, it appears he came early 
to the position that the duke of York could not be trusted either to support the 
Established Church or to resist the attempts of his Catholic followers to gain 
power.”? Mostyn certainly had a strong interest in foreign news, ordering foreign 
newspapers and corresponding with a contact with similar concerns.” His 
comment on the duchess of Richmond suggests that fear of Court Catholicism 
was one powerful driver behind his vote. With few other indications of Mostyn’s 
political beliefs, aside from an obsessive interest in contemporary debates, it is 
difficult to ascertain if he can be ascribed a neat party label. A hatred of popery 
was as much a feature of Tory beliefs as those of the Whigs.”’ Correspondence 
from John Fell, bishop of Oxford, reveals that Mostyn was a strong supporter 
of the Church of England.’® He was certainly no friend of dissenters, and 
displayed no sign of supporting Monmouth at any point from the 1670s 
onwards. His father and his son were both Tories, as was the Flintshire Boroughs 
MP Sir John Hanmer. 

While Mostyn’s friend Mutton Davies appears a Tory in every other matter, 
and was classed ‘vile’ by Shaftesbury, he also voted for Exclusion in 1679. On the 
other hand, Roger Whitley, who was to show such prominent Whiggish support 
for Monmouth in 1682, abstained from the vote. Sir Thomas Myddelton III (MP 
for Denbighshire) was absent for the vote, though possibly opposed to exclusion, 
as was Sir John Salusbury, the MP for Denbigh Boroughs.” This voting pattern 
complicates the fragmentary evidence elsewhere of strong loyalism, though 
statements from both Davies and Salusbury elsewhere indicate that they were 


3 Dodd’s argument that this was due to Beaufort’s influence is persuasive. The other 
gentlemen purged in 1680 were either firm supporters of dissent or Whigs. Draft HoP 
biography for Thomas Mostyn; A. Grey (ed.), Debates of the House of Commons (10 vols, 1763), 
VII, 139; B. E. Howells (ed.), Calendar of Letters Relating to North Wales, p. 177; A. H. Dodd, 
“Tuning” the Welsh Bench’, NLWJ, 6 (1950), 249-59, at p. 251. 

4 T. Harris, Restoration: Charles II and his Kingdoms (2006), p. 139. 

5 MH, MC vol. V no. 25: Sir Roger Mostyn to Thomas Mostyn, Mostyn, 15 Dec. 1687, with 
Mostyn’s reply. 

6 For example, MH, MN, vol. 1 no. 25: Anon. to Thomas Mostyn, n.p., 12 Oct. 1673; MN, 
vol. 1 no. 43: Anon. to Thomas Mostyn, n.p., 29 Dec. 1673; vol. 2, no. 2: Anon. to Thomas 
Mostyn, n.p., 13 Apr. 1680. 

77 G. Southcombe and G. Tapsell, Restoration Politics, Religion and Culture: Britain and Ireland, 
1660-1714 (Basingstoke, 2010), p. 81. 

8 MH, MC vol. I no. 4: Bishop John Fell to Thomas Mostyn, n.p., 23 Nov. 1672 (?); vol. I 
no. 10: Bishop John Fell to Thomas Mostyn, n.p., 24 Jul. 1674. 

2 HOP 1660-1690, III, 125, 385. 
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generally loyalists. Mostyn was able sufficiently to divorce his loathing for 
popery from his evidently affectionate relationship with his Catholic wife, and 
help for his Catholic relatives. Furthermore, a ‘Mr. Mostin’ made the offer to 
Beaufort to raise forces to oppose the landing of William of Orange in 1688.*° 
It is impossible to know, therefore, whether Mostyn and Davies’s votes were the 
result of personal inclination, an agreement to vote together on certain issues, 
or an overwhelming fear of political or international popery. Dodd and Jenkins 
have argued that party mattered little in Wales, in election contests or beyond. If 
Welsh constituencies (and the MPs they elected) did really value independence 
beyond ideology, then personal inclination or family alliances may indeed have 
caused the North-East Welsh MPs either to support Exclusion or abstain from 
the vote.*! 

Where national events had a local impact, there are more indications of 
the North-East Welsh attitude. In September 1682, during Monmouth’s visit 
to Chester and the North-West, Sir George Jeffreys wrote to Secretary Jenkins 
telling him of the “dayly applications made to mee about the outrages comitted 
in that citty’ in Wrexham. Jeffreys expected this ‘clamor’ to continue when he 
arrived at Holywell. The outrages he described included ‘most of the honest 
mens windows broke’.*? The implication was that those at the Welsh assizes 
wanted Jeffreys and the authorities to act promptly against Monmouth and his 
supporters - if true, this would be unsurprising. Although the North-East Welsh 
gentry definitely tended to have strong Tory leanings, there was not a high level 
of partisanship for either party in the region itself. Indeed, the only mention of 
a resident Welsh gentleman during Monmouth’s visit was of Thomas Whitley 
of Aston, Roger Whitley’s nephew.*? While Whitley was at this point firmly in 
the Whig/Monmouth camp, his nephew took a different view. Peter Shakerley 
recounted a story of Whitley at Wallasey races: 


Tom Whittley of Aston, Coll: Whittley’s elder Brother’s son (who has not the Fortune 
of soe great an estate as the Collonell, but a much honester man) being at Wallesy was 
drunk to the Duke of Munmouth’s Health which he readily pledged; and immediatly 
drank to the same person the Duke of York’s Health; which he refuseing to pledge says 


© Dodd, “Tuning” the Welsh Bench’, p. 253; HMC, 12th report part IV, pp. 110, 114; HMC, 
7th report, pp. 347-8. 

1 On party politics in Wales, see pp. 176-7. Jenkins, Foundations of Modern Wales, pp. 161-2; 
Dodd, ‘Flintshire Politics in the Seventeenth Century’, p. 43. 

32 TNA, SP 29/420 fol. 106: Sir George Jeffreys to Secretary Jenkins, Wrexham, 16 Sept. 
1682. 

33 One list identified a ‘Sir John Guildham of Flintshire’ as being present, but a subsequent 
document states that it was thought that the ‘Sir John Guilliams whom som think to be Dick 
Cromwell went not to Wallesy but stay’d in Chester’. I have not identified an individual of 
that name in Flintshire in this period, but equally it is dubious (to say the least) to agree 
that Richard Cromwell attended Wallasey in disguise. TNA, SP 29/420 fol. 88: Account of 
Monmouth’s reception in Chester, 11 Sept. 1682; TNA, SP 29/420 fol. 110: Peter Shakerley’s 
list of those waiting on Monmouth, 16 Sept. 1682. 
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Tom to him if thou’l not take my Duke take thou thine gain; & soe putting his Finger 
in his mouth threw him out upon him.* 


Shakerley’s stepmother was a Dolben of Segrwyd, a Denbighshire royalist family, 
and Shakerley’s father lived at least part of the time in Gwersyllt. He would 
have had an awareness of North-East Welsh political views and individuals, but 
in his letters mentioned nobody other than the Whitleys in connection with 
Monmouth’s visit. 

Ultimately the North-East Welsh gentry were extremely interested in the 
politico-religious controversies of the later seventeenth century, but only 
expressed strong opinions on them (at least on paper) when these controversies 
affected local affairs. Their localist tendencies led them to resist interference 
from outside, for example, where even local gentlemen were seen as ‘court’ 
candidates in elections, and when they were commanded to implement laws 
of which they did not approve. This kind of resentment was part of a broader 
resistance to interference in matters historically decided locally (e.g., election 
candidates) or which went against historically consistent norms and behaviours. 
The gentry resented paying taxes to fund extravagance, although this resentment 
fits into a much more long-standing pattern of attempts to reduce or avoid taxes. 
The North-East Welsh gentry maintained a strongly loyal stance in relation to 
political and religious instability, however, and continued to pride themselves 
on the nature of their allegiance to the crown. Their loyalty was to be truly tested 
during the reign of James I, and temporarily broken. 


Loyalty tested: the North-East Welsh gentry and James II 


Although James II’s reign was initially approached with optimism, his policies 
were to provide the greatest test for the loyalty of the North-East Welsh gentry. 
From the Three Questions Survey of 1686, the Declaration of Indulgence in 
1687, to the trial and imprisonment of the Seven Bishops in 1688, James’s 
determination to introduce religious toleration set him on a collision cause 
with many of his formerly most loyal subjects. As for many English gentlemen, 
the local political and religious implications of James II’s attempts to achieve 
toleration for Catholics were the cause of much consternation and anxiety 
among the Protestant North-East Welsh gentry. Although the Popish Plot and 
the Exclusion Crisis were moments of crisis in London, and the occasion for 
many newsletters and urgent messages to be sent to the country, it was James 
II’s policies that were greeted with true alarm in North-East Wales. Alarm bells 
began to ring with the purging of the corporations in England. A correspondent 
of Thomas Mostyn’s described this process as ‘against the laws’, and urged him 
to let those on the new list of Catholic sheriffs ‘know they are not the most... 


4 TNA, SP 29/420 fol. 153: Peter Shakerley to Secretary Jenkins, Chester, 23 Sept. 1682. 
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considerable men in the county’.”» When Sir John Trevor was rumoured in 
February 1688 to have advised the king to bring Quo Warranto proceedings 
against all the corporations in Wales, he was charged with ‘Impudence’ and 
‘mischiefe’ against ‘his native country’.*»° Trevor had transgressed against his 
Welsh identity, kinsmen, and peers. As the defence of the ‘Welsh’ Church 
and the Welsh polity were historically crucial to the North-East Welsh gentry 
as well as key in a contemporary sense, Trevor’s actions were bold to a point of 
foolishness. This was a moment at which religion and politics were indivisible, 
and every political action became a matter of conscience. 

The projected elections of 1688 were viewed as a battleground where the 
conflict would be played out. Thomas Mostyn correctly characterised the 
elections as part of the king’s fight to repeal the test, and as a result argued 
that the gentry were ‘bound indispensibly by our duty to God (whose Religion 
is in so much danger) to the establisht government (which is in no less) & to 
our neighbour whose life liberty & estate is at stake, @ by our own interest the 
care we owe to our families & posterity’.” Despite Mostyn’s strongly worded 
opposition to the king’s policy, it is clear the North-East Welsh gentry hoped 
that the level of opposition to his toleration project would change his mind, and 
that he would see the error of his ways. As Speck has argued, few of those that 
James II alienated were converted to theories of resistance, and only a minority 
believed they should actively oppose him.** Indeed, in the Revolution itself, 
there are no signs that the North-East Welsh gentry supported William, and 
Thomas Mostyn may even have volunteered to raise troops to repel the Dutch 
invasion.” This partially explains the strong current of Jacobitism in the region 
after the invasion of 1688 - after the immediate threat to the Church and their 
local power had passed, many of the gentry reverted to Stuart loyalism.*° To 
support the removal of the rightful king had never been their intention, and the 
hope that James would be forced into a more sensible position remained despite 
all the evidence to the contrary. 

A more locally specific incident typifies the extent of the struggle between 
loyalism, religion, and territorial instinct. In 1687 James II travelled to the 
shrine at St Winifred’s Well in Holywell, Flintshire, to pray for an heir. James’s 
pilgrimage led to further, unwanted, royal interest in the well.*' In May 1687 the 


> MH, MC vol. V no. 3: Phineas Fowke to Thomas Mostyn, n.p., n.d. 

36 Sir John Trevor’s reputation had long been poor in his homeland, but this period 
represented its nadir. Thomas Mostyn described him as ‘so justly hatefull to all mankind’ 
in relation to his actions in 1688 and his attempts to stand for election in Caernarfonshire. 
MH, MC vol. V no. 29: Anon. to Thomas Mostyn, n.p., 2 Feb. 1688; vol. V no. 30: Thomas 
Mostyn to Anon., Gloddaith, 11 Feb. 1688. 

37 MH, MC vol. V no. 30: Thomas Mostyn to Anon., Gloddaith, 11 Feb. 1688. 

38 W. Speck, Reluctant Revolutionaries: Englishmen and the Revolt of 1688 (Oxford, 1988), p. 73. 
® Jenkins, Foundations of Modern Wales, p. 147. 

© See Epilogue, pp. 226-8. 

41 A. Walsham, The Reformation of the Landscape: Religion, Identity, and Memory in Early Modern 
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queen granted the chapel adjoining St Winifred’s Well to the Jesuits, despite 
the chapel belonging to the Mostyns of Mostyn. Sir Roger Mostyn sought the 
advice of his son, Robert Davies IV of Gwysaney, Piers Pennant, and the bishop 
of St Asaph, before obeying the commands of the queen. Thomas Mostyn’s 
reply reveals the odium in which he held the Jesuits - partly because of the 
nature of their claim, a territorial one that he feared would be just the start of 
further problems for gentry landowners. Mostyn depicted his father as standing 
between the gentry and future Jesuit claims, ‘they make choice of you to stand 
between them & the law and at present to receive all the hatred G scandal 
that must necessarily attend this action’. For him the incident represented ‘but 
a sorry return of your kindness to them, but very suitable to the gratitude of 
Jesuits’. This incident demonstrates the degree to which the Mostyns had previ- 
ously been aware of, and even protected, Jesuit activity in the area, but also the 
fact that agreeing to the king’s commands would not reflect well on Sir Roger. 
Mostyn ended by appealing to his father’s sense of family honour: 


It has pleasd God to bless you with a long & happy life, a plentyfull estate G a Good 
reputation, & therefore for this sake, your owne, & for the sake of your family, do not 
do any thing that may impaire that reputation, bring you into trouble or shame, or 
disquiet your conscience hereafter, but shew to those little fellows at Holywell... (still 
preserving all the respect due to the great name they abuse) that comtempt that every 
gentleman & good Christian ought to have for them.” 


The struggle between the desire to preserve respect for the ‘great name’ (the 
queen) that the Jesuits used to achieve their aims, and the abhorrence of the 
implications for conscience and family honour is clear. Ultimately Sir Roger 
Mostyn opted for loyalism, and wrote to his son that the other gentlemen he 
had spoken with had approved of his action. In response to his son’s evocations 
of family honour he protested that, ‘if I shall be liable to the censure of the 
Country, my Loyalty must beare the blame’. Mostyn and his friends continued 
to write of the twin importance of standing firm in both religion and loyalty 
but as James persisted with his pro-Catholic policies that loyalty was to prove an 
immensely difficult and thorny problem. 

Sir Roger’s response to the Three Questions survey was to prove even more 
agonising. The North-East Welsh gentry conformed to the pattern of other 
regions in either being absent, or providing negative or evasive answers to 
James II’s ‘Three Questions’ survey of 1686. As many as 52 per cent of the 
Flintshire gentlemen summoned by Beaufort to Ludlow in 1686 were absent, 
and although Denbighshire saw the largest number of gentlemen attending 
the summons from any Welsh county, 40 per cent were still missing from the 


Britain and Ireland (Oxford, 2011), p. 198. 

*® MH, MC vol. V no. 13: Sir Roger Mostyn to Thomas Mostyn, Mostyn, 16 May 1687, with 
Mostyn’s reply. 

® Ibid.; MC vol. V no. 14: Sir Roger Mostyn to Thomas Mostyn, n.p., 18 May 1687. 
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meeting.** Mostyn pleaded age and illness as reasons for not attending at 
Ludlow, but wrote a letter to Beaufort explaining his answers. Again, he asked 
for advice from his son on a draft of the letter. Thomas Mostyn advised that for 
the sake of conscience and duty his father should reply in the negative to all of 
the questions ‘according to the example of all the Gentlemen of the Nation’. 
He believed that the consequence of this unanimous negative would be that 
the king would realise that toleration was ‘a baffl’d fayl’d project’, and that 
amongst all of the negatives Mostyn would not be picked out for either silence 
or a negative response.” Mostyn believed that the duke of Beaufort was ‘not so 
much in earnest in this matter’, having managed to wriggle out of meeting the 
papal nuncio. 

The outcome of the Three Questions survey was that many of the tradi- 
tional ruling families (including the Mostyns) were, as in 1647, removed from 
the Bench and from positions as deputy lieutenant. They were replaced by 
Catholics, nonconformists, and those who had indicated in the survey that 
they would agree with the king’s policies. Many of those who were absent, 
particularly in Flintshire, had either fought for Charles I or, if younger, were 
from families who had devoted much money and effort in sustaining the Stuart 
and episcopalian cause.*° The affront to the loyalists of North-East Wales was 
clear. It seemed that loyalty to the Church could no longer be compatible with 
loyalty to the king. James II failed to appreciate the depth of belief and the 
importance of history within the culture that sustained the North-East Welsh 
gentry’s loyalty to the crown, and this caused them to desert him. The combi- 
nation of threats to their religion, local power, and ordered society, as in 1641, 
was too much for them to bear. The loyalists of North-East were forced to adopt 
a temporary oppositional position in order to sustain their principles. Theirs 
was a genuine agony, a rupture in the historical culture which was impossible 
for the North-East Welsh gentlemen to fix. 

The response to the Dutch invasion itself, and the conduct of the North-East 
Welsh gentry during the period of Revolution, remains enigmatic. North-East 
Welsh responses to the Glorious Revolution of 1688-89 are recorded in some 
detail, but there are very few remaining indications from within the period 
of confusion. What survives is indicative of reaction to events rather than 
participation in them. There was only minimal anti-Catholic action taken in 
North-East Wales, and that was after the Revolution rather than before or 
during, unlike many places in the Midlands and the Marches.*’ There are no 
signs of North-East Welsh gentlemen going over to William as the momentum 
behind his cause built, unlike in England. Equally, there is only limited evidence 


4 Bodl., MS Rawlinson A 139A: Beaufort’s return to the Three Questions survey, 1686. 

5 MH, MC vol. V no. 25: Sir Roger Mostyn to Thomas Mostyn, Mostyn, 15 Dec. 1687, with 
Mostyn’s reply. 

© Bodl., MS Rawlinson A 139A: Beaufort’s return to the Three Questions survey, 1686. 
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of support for James.** Sarah Savage, the daughter of the presbyterian Philip 
Henry, wrote in her diary of the Dutch invasion. As a fervent dissenter her 
sympathies were clear. She recorded ‘great hurries in Public affairs, many joyned 
with the Prince of Orange... I trust God will bring good out of our Thursday 
post, newes of a great revolt from the King to the Prince’. Although Savage wrote 
of the participation of many Cheshire men in the aftermath of the invasion, 
there is little sense of what the Welsh gentry were doing at this time.” 

It appears that the normal means by which they received news were 
somewhat disrupted, to judge by Bishop Humphrey Humphreys’s letters to 
Thomas Mostyn in early December. Unable to obtain news due to ‘hauing lost 
all my Correspondents since the inuasion’, Humphreys begged Mostyn for the 
latest updates.’ Despite this, it is likely that the invasion was unwelcome to 
many of the North-East Welsh gentry. Sir Robert Owen of Clennennau and 
Brogyntyn and Thomas Mostyn of Gloddaith both apparently volunteered to 
raise troops in support of James II, despite having suffered as a consequence of 
the king’s policies at different points in his reign.*' Flintshire was a stronghold 
of Jacobitism after the Revolution, indicating at the very least unease with the 
events of November and December 1688. From Humphreys’s letter, the support 
for James following the invasion rested on his status as an anointed king. 
Humphreys write that ‘I haue not the same notion of princes you haue, I think 
them of the same make with other men & that as there are some bad there are 
likewise some just & good among them.’ He was prepared to support William in 
order to rid the country of ‘the diuels own imps... spit out of his mouth’ - the 
Jesuits.” Yet to judge from their behaviour before and after December 1688, 
the North-East Welsh gentry continued to see the anointed king as the rightful 
monarch, no matter how provocative his policies or actions. 


Conclusion 


North-East Welsh political culture was permeated with historically rooted 
loyalty and royalism. Welsh historical culture, embedded in North-East Welsh 
society, thrived on consensus and continuity rather than change, and it affected 
everything from elections to the objects they bought. The North-East Welsh 
gentry socialised in royalist rooms, clothed themselves as royalists, and defined 
themselves as such even after death. Loyalty, a core concept of Welsh gentility, 
was a driving force in their reaction to events throughout the period. Only 
religion and localism were stronger - the forces that finally drove the North-East 
Welsh gentry to resist James II in 1688. Yet even considering that limited and 


48 See Epilogue, pp. 225, 229. Ibid., p. 281. 

CRO, ZBasten/8: Diary of Sarah Savage, 28 Nov. 1688. 

°° MH, MC vol. 5, no. 47: Humphrey Humphreys to Thomas Mostyn, Bangor, 2 Dec. 1688. 
*! Jenkins, Foundations of Modern Wales, p. 147. 

“ MH, MC vol. 5, no. 49: Humphrey Humphreys to Thomas Mostyn, n.p., n.d. 
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short-lived resistance, the vexed question of loyalty was ever present, and the 
withdrawal of their support for James’s policies did not mean support for his 
removal. Welsh royalism had its roots in a long-established social and political 
culture. The instability and disorder that the North-East Welsh gentry witnessed 
from 1640 to 1660 only served to confirm the importance of both royalism and 
loyalism. It was not for reasons of self-interest alone that the gentry rushed to 
occupy local positions of authority after 1660 but to restore order and hierarchy, 
peace and equilibrium, and the Church of England. 
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Robert Davies III: Royalism and Loyalism in 
North-East Wales 


The Davies family, squires of Gwysaney in Flintshire, could easily be seen as 
the obscure Welsh gentlemen of satire. Their estate was not large by English 
standards. During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries their actions 
were not nationally renowned and their offspring did not go on to fame and 
fortune. Like many other gentry families, they sent their sons to school at 
Westminster, university at Oxford, and then sometimes to the Inns of Court.! 
Yet the Davies family wielded a significant amount of power, patronage, 
and influence in North-East Wales in the period 1640-88. They were close 
socially to the regional nobility such as the earls of Bridgewater and Derby, for 
which they received patronage requests from far and wide.’ They advised local 
clergymen and approved political appointments. The family were renowned 
for their intellectual and antiquarian pursuits, opening their library to 
other antiquaries and corresponding with nationally significant individuals. 
The Davies family were regional opinion-leaders in favour of conservative 
religion, consistent political loyalty and a strong sense of Welsh culture and 
heritage. Loyalty held significant cultural capital in North-East Welsh society.’ 
Closely associated with a strong territorial power base, kinship relationships, 
adherence to the Church of England, and an ordered and stable society, 
loyalty to the Crown was of paramount importance to the North-East Welsh 
gentry. The Davieses of Gwysaney had embodied Welsh historical, political, 
and cultural values for generations. 

The Davies family’s royalist allegiance throughout the period 1641 to 1660 
and into the Restoration was, therefore, both significant and typical of the 
region’s gentry attitudes. They were capable of bringing out their political 
‘interest’ and connections in favour of the king, of resisting new governments, 
and providing a focal point for the disaffected. The Davieses had a consistent 
reputation for loyalty that was the source of some pride to them, and their lives 
and experiences from 1642 to 1666 exemplify many of the most characteristic 


' NLW, MS 1603E: Transcripts of the Accounts of Anne Davies, p. 443. 

For example, NLW, MS 1551E fol. 10: T. Legh to Captain Thomas Davies, Lyme, 13 Jan. 
1635. 

> See Chapter 3. 
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traits of North-East Welsh royalism and loyalism. This chapter will examine 
the actions and attitudes of the Davieses of Gwysaney from the opening of the 
Long Parliament to the death of Robert Davies III in 1666. It considers their 
allegiance and actions in the First Civil War, their reaction and strategies in the 
Interregnum, and their Restoration rewards. 


Robert and Thomas Davies: family context 


The Davieses were an ancient family, descended from Welsh princes and 
established in the region since at least the thirteenth century.* Robert 
Davies HI (1616-68) inherited Gwysaney and its estates in 1633. As he was 
only seventeen years old, Davies was placed under the guardianship of his 
uncle, Colonel Thomas Davies (c. 1583-1655), and his father-in-law, Sir Peter 
Mutton. By 1642 Robert Davies was twenty-six, respected as head of one of 
the most important families in North-East Wales, and in regular contact with 
his well-connected uncle and with many of the most prominent families in the 
region. The only member of the Davies family to be mentioned consistently in 
academic studies is Robert Davies IV (1658-1710), the antiquary and natural 
historian.? Otherwise the family’s extensive contribution to North Welsh 
history and culture has only been recognised within the 1964 family history, 
and a nineteenth-century genealogical history of the house of Gwysaney.® This 
neglect is undeserved. The Davieses were extremely influential throughout the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and used their connections with the earls 
of Derby and Bridgewater to build their authority and patronage network. 
Although the heir tended to be largely resident in Wales, younger sons became, 
for example, merchants and soldiers living in London and abroad. The Davieses 
were connected by marriage to Archbishop John Williams, the Pennants, 
Thelwalls, Eytons, and Edwardses. Their marriages allied them furthermore to 
the Mostyns and Wynns of Gwydir, and further back in the family tree they 
were connected to the Salusburys of Lleweni. The Davies, then, were uchelwyr 
like the Mostyns - strongly rooted in their lands, with a long-established power 
base and well-developed kinship and alliance network. Also important was their 


* Their pedigrees trace the family back further, to the ninth century, but they do not appear 


in other sources until the thirteenth century. G. A. Usher, Gwysaney and Owston: A History of 
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> E.g., D. Huws, ‘Sir Thomas Mostyn and the Mostyn Manuscripts’, in J. P. Carley and C. 
G. C. Tite (eds), Books and Collectors 1200-1700 (1997), pp. 451-72, at p. 451; H. Emanuel, 
‘The Gwysaney Manuscripts’, NLWJ, 7 (1951-2), 326-43; J. G. Jones, ‘Scribes and Patrons in 
the Seventeenth Century’, in P. H. Jones and E. Rees (eds), A Nation and its Books: A History 
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pride in their lineage and identity, their connections to Welsh historical culture 
and adherence to Welsh gentry ideals. This chapter will argue that these facets 
were vital in allowing them to operate as royalist officers during the Civil Wars 
and to act in opposition to the regime in the Interregnum. Their tradition of 
service, either military or political, and the ideal of loyalty to the Crown made 
the Davieses treasure loyalty above all. 


Royalist actions, 1640-47 


From the early 1640s to the end of Robert Davies’s life in 1666 Gwysaney was 
perceived as a bastion of loyalty to the Crown. The actions of the Davieses in 
this period demonstrate the truth of their family’s reputation. They include 
a prompt and consistent royalist allegiance from at least 1642, a refusal to 
compromise or become involved with the Interregnum regimes, and an active 
involvement in the Restoration regime in Flintshire and in London. 

A royalist allegiance has often been seen as the result of reactions to parlia- 
mentary developments in London from 1641-42, as well as of long-term 
political, social, and religious attitudes. Historians have depicted the early 1640s 
as fundamentally when royalism became a ‘party’ or movement in a meaningful 
way, rather than a universal phenomenon.’ An up-to-date knowledge and 
understanding of parliamentary and court politics was, therefore, crucial in 
forming longer-term attitudes into immediate and practically effective opinions. 
Unlike other notable families, for example, the Salusburys of Lleweni, Mostyns 
of Mostyn, and Myddeltons of Chirk, the Davieses were not directly involved in 
parliamentary politics before the outbreak of the Civil War. This did not mean 
that they were uninterested in the progress of affairs in the Long Parliament. 
Through their kinship network and London connections they had long received 
news of political events from London and abroad, for example the earl of 
Strafford’s trial. The earl of Bridgewater reported on 6 April 1641 that ‘the E. 
of Strafforde’s Businesse held so long yesterday that all weere almost tired, as ill 
as himselfe’ leading those present to be ‘ready and willing to Leape at a Cruste’ 
on their return home after 8pm.° The same letter discussed business at the 
Council of the Marches and rumours of changes to the judiciary. 

Thomas Davies was treated by the Bridgewaters as a kinsman and acted 
on their behalf in matters at Ludlow and in Cheshire when they were absent. 
Bridgewater employed various agents to send him news from London and 
elsewhere, and encouraged other correspondents to do the same. These 


7 J. de Groot, Royalist Identities (Basingstoke, 2004), pp. 1-2; A. Milton, ‘Anglicanism and 
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included well-informed insiders like John Castle (a clerk of the Privy Council) 
and Roger Holland, and correspondents in Ludlow, such as the clerk Henry 
Ecclestone.’ Castle’s letters of 1640 spoke gloomily of the political situation, 
while Ecclestone wrote in October 1641 of the iconoclasm committed locally by 
Sir Robert Harley.'° Davies’s position within Bridgewater’s household allowed 
him and his family privileged access to the most recent information concerning 
political events nationwide. Thomas Davies was frequently in London arranging 
affairs for Bridgewater or executing his commands.'' Furthermore, it is clear 
from Bridgewater’s correspondence that Thomas Davies relayed news and 
information when Bridgewater was absent or indisposed, and that other Davies 
family members were also involved in this network. Robert Davies, for example, 
communicated on his uncle’s behalf in 1631, as did Elizabeth Davies in the 
1640s. News undoubtedly had the potential to push an individual towards 
action, or to a more formalised position in relation to the events in London. 
There is little trace of the Davieses forming ideas or positions of allegiance 
prior to the Civil War. The Flintshire petition of 1642, the petition from North 
Wales, and that purporting to come from the whole of Wales, also from 1642, 
do not include signatures. Despite this, as a prominent Flintshire gentleman 
and a later committed royalist it is highly likely that Robert Davies was involved 
in their organisation.’ The protestation returns for Mold do not survive, and 
there is no correspondence in either the Gwysaney collections or elsewhere 
clearly to demonstrate their reactions to events or commitment to the king. As 
a justice of the peace, Robert Davies would have been summoned to the meeting 
at Flint on 14 February 1642 organised by the high sheriff, David Pennant, to 
raise men and arms for the county’s service.'* He was high on the list of the 
commissioners named in relation to the ‘Act for the Speedie Contribution and 
Loan, towards the relief of His Majesties distressed Subjects of the Kingdom 
of Ireland’ in March 1642, and was named Commissioner of Array in summer 
1642.° Although no commission for Davies has yet emerged, he appears in 
David Pennant’s list of commissioners of array even prior to the outbreak of 


° E.g., HL, EL 7863: John Castle (‘de Sacro Bosco’) to Lord Bridgewater, n.p., 29 Sept. 
1640; EL 7874: Roger Holland to Lord Bridgewater, n.p., 19 Sept. 1640. 

0 HL, EL 7350: Henry Ecclestone to Lord Bridgewater, Ludlow, 25 Oct. 1641. 

"For example, HL, EL 7877: Roger Holland to Thomas Davies, n.p., 15 Jan. 1641; EL 6603: 
Richard Harrison to Lord Bridgewater, Barbican, 11 Mar. 1639; EL 647: Thomas Davies to 
Lord Bridgewater, n.p., 18 Sept. 1635. 

"HL, EL 6490: Robert Davies to Lord Bridgewater, Gwysaney, 27 July 1631; EL 11761: 
Elizabeth Davies to John Salusbury, n.p., n.d. 

5B The Humble Petition of Many Hundred Thousands, inhabiting within the Thirteene Shires of Wales 
(1642); BL, Harley MS 1980 fol. 76v: The humble Petition of the Gentrie Ministers and 
freehoulders of the Countie of Flint; BL, Add MS 46399A fol. 78: A Protestation and Oath 
to be taken by the Inhabitants of the Sixe Counties of Northwales. 

4 ERO, D/DM/271 fols 8-9v: David Pennant letterbook. 

15 Tbid., fols 16-18, 46. 
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war.!° It would be almost unthinkable should he not have been a commissioner 


of array, given his family’s alliances and his prominence in local society. While 
their motivations may be unproven, therefore, the service record of the Davieses 
early in the First Civil War and their attitude subsequently demonstrates that 
they were keen to serve Charles I in any capacity possible. 

It was Thomas Davies, usually addressed as ‘Captain’ or ‘Lieutenant- 
Colonel’, who made the most visible military contribution of the family in the 
Civil War. He was a servant to Prince Henry in his youth, and his service may 
well have consolidated an already well-formed family loyalty to the crown.” He 
was an experienced soldier, having fought under the earl of Essex against the 
Spanish in the Netherlands from 1620 to 1625. His surviving letters depict an 
horrific conflict but his actions there were to provide him and other North-East 
Welsh soldiers with valuable experience when fighting in the Civil War less 
than twenty years later.!® Davies used his Bridgewater connections to gain a 
senior commission in 1643, having persuaded Lord Dunsmore (nephew of Lord 
Chancellor Egerton) to intervene with the king on his behalf.’ He was given a 
commission as lieutenant-colonel, had ‘Priority of Command’ in Flintshire and 
was constable of Hawarden Castle in 1643. Davies commanded a regiment of 
500 Flintshire men that combined dragoons with infantry. He was promoted 
over Roger Mostyn in this commission, a fact that the king explained in the 
following manner in his letter to Capel on 19 July 1643: 


although other persons may have received Commisions to raise forces in those parts who 
have thereby the precedency yet wee knowing the ability of Colonell Davies who hath 
served us, and our late Royall father of blessed memory in all our expeditions, cannot 
but esteeme him fitt to have that respect as to be preferred to the Priority of Command.”° 


The king’s letter demonstrates Thomas Davies’s position and status as well 
as the royalists’ need for experienced commanders in the North-West. He led 
his forces throughout the First Civil War, taking part in fighting at (amongst 
other places) Hawarden and at the siege of Denbigh. He compounded under 
the Articles of Denbigh for £51 - a significantly smaller sum than his nephew 
Robert who compounded on the same day under the same articles but was fined 
£645.11s.4d. Thomas Davies took the Negative Oath and National Covenant, 
however, whilst there is no record of Robert Davies ever doing the same. This 


16 Although this letter is not dated it is appended to a letter received on 15 Mar. 1642. FRO, 
D/DM/271 fo 17: David Pennant to the Commissioners of Array for Flintshire, Holywell, 
n.d. 

"  ‘Gwysaney Papers’, Archaeologia Cambrensis, 12 (1881), 202-11, at p. 204. 

'S For example, NLW, Gwysaney Transcripts 34a: Thomas Davies to Robert Davies, The 
Hague, 20 May; Gwysaney Transcripts 34c: Thomas Davies to Robert Davies, Breda, 20 Feb. 
1625; N. Tucker, ‘Volunteers in the Thirty Years War’, NLWJ, 16 (1969), 61-76, at p. 62. 

© NLW, Gwysaney Transcripts 30: Lord Dunsmore to Thomas Davies, Oxford, 4 July 1643. 
20 NLW, Gwysaney Transcripts 1: Charles I to Lord Capel, Oxford, 19 July 1643. 
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provides an explanation for the differing level of the fine imposed on the 
Davieses - Robert Davies’s fine was one of the highest in North-East Wales.”! 

Robert Davies also contributed to the Royalist war effort. He was the high 
sheriff of Flintshire from 1644 to 1646 and again at the Restoration in 1660. 
As an active commissioner of array Davies was prominent in raising the alarm 
in January 1643 about an anticipated attack by Sir William Brereton’s forces 
and in arranging meetings with the commissioners of other counties.” As high 
sheriff, Davies acted as Pennant had before him, raising money on warrants 
from the king or Prince Rupert as contributions to, for example, the defence 
of Hawarden in 1644.7 There are no accounts of the part that Robert Davies 
played in the fighting in North Wales and Chester. He does not appear in 
contemporary recollections of events aside from those of the siege and capture 
of the ancestral home, Gwysaney, in April 1645. Brereton’s forces attacked 
‘Goozanna’ during the siege of Hawarden, part of the drive to reduce Chester’s 
defences and access to additional forces.”* Davies was subsequently imprisoned 
for a year following the siege by Sir William Brereton and was apparently present 
at the siege of Denbigh Castle in 1646.” 

Further confirmation of loyalty is seen in the Davies household accounts 
kept by Robert Davies’s wife Ann, which lists under expenditure the repayment 
of £100 ‘Ann Mostin’s money, which P Rupert had’. This seems to refer to an 
inheritance that Davies was managing, and was required to pay back to the 
benefactors after making a wartime loan to Prince Rupert.” It is probable, 
therefore, that his nomination for the abortive Order of the Royal Oak was for 
his consistent loyalty, wartime administration, and financial support, as well as 
his actions in the Interregnum rather than any outstanding military service in 
the First Civil War.’ From 1642 to 1646 Robert and Thomas Davies served 
the king loyally in military and administrative functions. Like many other 
North-East Welsh officers, they were prompt in answering the king’s call to 
arms, and devoted their lives, estates, and money to sustaining the cause even 
when it seemed lost. 


71 N. Tucker, North Wales in the Civil War (Denbigh, 1958), pp. 169-70; M. Green (ed.), 
Calendar of the Proceedings of the Committee for Compounding, &c. 1643-1660 (5 vols, 1889-92), 
Ill, pp. 1717-18. 

22 WRO, CR2017/TP142/1: Sir Thomas Hanmer to Richard Grosvenor, Bangor-on-Dee, 15 
Jan. 1642; WRO, CR2017/TP142/2: Robert Davies to John Jones, n.p., n.d.; Gwysaney 32B, 
Copy letter from Charles I to Lord Byron, n.p., 11 Dec. 1643; NLW, MS 1603D (unfoliated): 
John Lloyd to (?) Robert Davies, Vaynol, 2 Aug. 1642. 

23° NLW, MS 17156D fol. 23: Warrant from Prince Rupert to the High Sheriff of Flintshire, 
9 June 1644. 

4 Perfect Occurrences of Parliament and the Chief Collections of Letters from the Armie (4thyyth 
Apr. 1645); B. Whitelocke, Memorials of the English affairs... (1682), p. 136. 

5 Usher, Gwysaney and Ouwston, p. 59; NLW, MS 1603E: Transcripts of the accounts of Anne 
Davies, p. 412. 

6 NLW, MS 1603E: Transcripts of the accounts of Anne Davies, p. 412. 

77 P. Jenkins, ‘Wales and the Order of the Royal Oak’, NLWJ, 24 (1986), 339-51, at p. 345. 
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Interregnum exile 


From 1646 to 1660 the Davieses of Gwysaney chose to remain in a state 
of complete political exile. They remained aloof from all of the successive 
Interregnum governments and avoided being entrusted with local office. Robert 
Davies and his son Mutton were imprisoned more than once. Their arrest may 
have resulted from their involvement (or suspected involvement) in clandestine 
royalist activities. They hosted ejected clergy at Gwysaney and corresponded 
with their noble patrons and connections. It is difficult to depict the Gwysaney 
of the late 1640s and 1650s as anything but a refuge for royalists and episcopa- 
lians. The Davies family were clearly viewed with suspicion by local and regional 
governments judging from their arrest and imprisonment at various flashpoints 
in the period, but they were greatly respected in the area at large. While the 
world changed around them, the Davieses attempted to remain steadfast in their 
pre-1642 loyalties. 

Although North-East Wales was remarkable for the extent to which the 
gentry remained outside of the Interregnum political world, even the most loyal 
of gentlemen found it difficult to remain completely disengaged. The ultra-roy- 
alist Mostyns, for example, hosted Henry Cromwell on his journey to Ireland 
via Holyhead in 1655.78 Robert Davies was one of the ‘better sort’ deciding 
who of quality was fit to be an MP during the Interregnum. Although most of 
those involved in elections to the Protectorate parliaments were parliamentarian 
younger sons of royalist families, some of the regionally important ultra-royalists 
had an influence (including the Mostyns and Sir Evan Lloyd). These North-East 
Welsh royalists prioritised the choice of an MP of appropriate status over their 
own political allegiance, and mobilised traditional electoral alliances to do so. 
They may also have hoped that they could influence a chosen candidate from 
their political wilderness. The choice was determined more by ideology than 
the old electoral alliances, but it remains significant that traditional practices 
were not completely ignored.”? Outside electoral matters, Robert Davies did 
not become involved personally in any form of government. It is likely that he 
was one of the JPs who refused to swear in the deputy sheriff in 1646.°° Robert 
Davies’s only attendance at a parliamentary committee was for the purposes 
of compounding, for which he first travelled to London in September 1648.*! 


8S. Evans, ““To contynue in my bloud and name”: Reproducing the Mostyn Dynasty, 
c.1540-1692’ (University of Aberystwyth PhD thesis, 2013), p. 166. 

79 NLW, Gwysaney Transcripts 42B: Roger Mostyn to Robert Davies, Gloddaith, 12 July 
1656; FRO, D/G/3275 no. 89: Samuel Wood to Sir John Trevor, Chester, 28 Nov. 1646. 

© This may seem late for Parliament to have established control over justice in the region but 
in fact the siege of Harlech in Gwynedd was still ongoing (until March 1647) and the siege of 
Denbigh had only been over for a couple of weeks. FRO, D/G/3275 no. 88: Samuel Wood 
to Sir John Trevor, n.p., 13 Nov. 1646. 

| The extent to which this date formed part of the fabric of the family’s memory of that 
period is illustrated in his wife Anne’s accounts, where one of the payments she made was 
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There can be little doubt that his political exile was a deliberate choice. Had 
they decided to compromise and engage with the regimes of the 1650s the 
Davieses would have been welcomed into local government for their experience 
and connections. Both were lacking on the North Wales committees, a fact 
commented on in hostile sources. Robert Davies appears only to have been 
a royalist administrator rather than a military commander, despite his heavy 
composition fine. Other gentlemen managed to overcome such service records 
if they were willing to take the requisite oaths. 

One reason for their continued disengagement was the loyalty of Robert 
and Thomas Davies to the cause of the Stuart kings. Although this loyalty 
can be assumed by some of their actions in the 1650s it is also evident in the 
documents that they chose to preserve. One of the letters that survives in 
the Davies archives is a copy of the earl of Derby’s poignant final letter to his 
wife on 12 October 1652.” The letter no doubt meant more to Davies than 
a moving token of royalist bravery in the face of an unjust punishment. The 
Davies family were connected, by marriage and via the Bridgewaters, to the 
Stanleys. They may also have been either informal stewards or senior tenants 
of the Stanleys in Flintshire. Davies received reassurance that Derby had not 
parted with his interests in Flintshire in September 1652. In March 1653 the 
eighth earl of Derby asked Robert Davies to arrange a meeting of a group of 
gentlemen ‘nam’d in the Commission’ that he appended.*? Derby probably 
referred to the meeting of his tenants that took place in March 1653, which 
Davies attended as one of Derby’s appointed commissioners alongside former 
commissioners of array George Hope, Evan Edwards and Edward Lloyd. The 
meeting was apparently to persuade the tenants to agree to new fines and leases 
under threat of their tenancies being passed to Sir John Trevor.** The loyalty of 
Robert Davies to the Stanleys even after the execution of the seventh earl, and 
the nature of the memento they kept of Derby, is further evidence of the family’s 
wider political stance. 

Another demonstration of the Davies family’s oppositional stance is in their 
composition record. While Thomas Davies was able to compound under the 
articles of Denbigh for a relatively lenient £51 Robert Davies’s composition 
fine began at £600. The Committee of Compounding imposed a £645 fine 


noted as ‘delivered me the day my husband went to london first to compound’. NLW, MS 
299D fol. 159: Rental book of Lleweni and Gwysaney, 1636-44. 

32 NLW, MS 1595E fol. 17: A copy of a letter from James, seventh earl of Derby, to his wife, 
12 Oct. 1652. 

33 NLW, Gwysaney Transcripts 14: the earl of Derby to Robert Davies, Doddleston, 12 Mar. 
1652. 

4 According to Sir John Trevor’s steward, this attempt at persuasion was unsuccessful, even 
when reinforced by the presence of some of the most influential gentlemen in the area. NLW, 
Gwysaney transcripts 38B: Christopher Pashley to Robert Davies, Shotton, 19 Sept. 1652; 
FRO, D/GW/2104: the earl of Derby to various, Mold, 16 Mar. 1653; FRO, D/G/3276 no. 
79: John Peck to Sir John Trevor, n.p., 19 Mar. 1653. 
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at Goldsmith’s Hall but Ann Davies’s accounts also list £700 paid ‘unto 
sequestrators att several tymes’ - a huge financial burden. The same accounts 
list payments of the decimation tax from 1655 ‘to Capt Sontlye by orders 
from Major General Berry’, indicating that the Davieses were still seen as 
delinquents.” Between 1647 and 1651 Robert Davies paid over £1,300, an 
astounding amount of money considering his apparent military contribution. 
There is no record of Davies taking the National Covenant and Negative Oath 
when his uncle did in 1647 and this disengagement could be one reason for his 
continued punishment as a delinquent.* In 1655 Davies was forced to mortgage 
part of the estate for £5,000.” The periods he spent in prison can hardly have 
sweetened his attitude. As well as the year 1645-46, Davies was arrested before 
June 1658 and released within the year.** His son Mutton, who had returned 
from a long trip abroad to Paris, Liege, and Rome, was also arrested in 1658. He 
was imprisoned in 1659 for his involvement in Booth’s rebellion as a captain of 
horse under Roger Whitley.” They were by no means alone - Sir Roger Mostyn 
was confined in Conwy castle in the same period — but it was a mark of ultra 
or active royalists under suspicion of conspiring against the Protectorate. Roger 
Whitley’s plot of 1658 did not mark Robert or Mutton Davies as ‘active’ royalists 
but did include them on the list of possible plotters.” 

The extent to which Robert Davies was involved in subversive activities 
cannot be known, but he was certainly deeply involved in arranging festivities 
which were viewed with extreme suspicion by Interregnum authorities. Davies 
was one of the main organisers and most enthusiastic participants in the great 
North Welsh cockfights of the late 1640s and 1650s. Roger Mostyn, for example, 
begged John Wynn for the loan of cocks due to his need to ‘win a match with 
my Cosen Robert Davies of Gwersaney for much monies’ in 1652.4" Although 
it is impossible to confirm that these gatherings were intended for Royalist 
plotting, they did involve many of the leading royalist gentry from across North 
Wales. Although cockfighting was not banned until 1656 it was strongly disap- 
proved of long before for its festive nature, tendency to involve drinking, and 
popularity amongst royalist ‘delinquents’. That many of the prominent royalist 
families of the region took part in the matches was of great cause for concern, 
compounding fears regarding the number and strength of ‘delinquents’ in 


35 NLW, MS 1603E: Transcripts of the accounts of Anne Davies, pp. 412, 437-8; Green 
(ed.), Calendar of the Proceedings of the Committee for Compounding, III, 1717; J. T. Cliffe, ‘The 
Cromwellian Decimation Tax of 1655: The Assessment Lists’, in Seventeenth-Century Political 
and Financial Papers (Camden Soc., 5th ser., 7, 1996), pp. 403-92, at p. 408. 

36 Green (ed.), Calendar of the Proceedings of the Committee for Compounding, III, 1718. 

37 Usher, Gwysaney and Owston, p. 62. 

8 NLW, Gwysaney Transcripts 4: Order from Oliver Cromwell to Colonel Croxon to free 
Robert Davies, 30 June 1658. 

9 Usher, Gwysaney and Owston, p. 68; HoP 1660-1690, II, 198. 

*° Bodl., MS Eng. hist. e. 309: Notebook of Roger Whitley, 1658. 

4! NLW, Bodewryd MS 70: Roger Mostyn to John Wynn, Mostyn, 11 Feb. 1652. 
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North Wales. As discussed in Chapter 10, there was a lively royalist associational 
culture, of which Gwysaney was certainly part. The Manleys, Edwardses, and 
Breretons all socialised at Gwysaney and took part in gambling and drinking.” 
The Davieses possessed royalist images, including a miniature of Charles II and 
one of Charles I, larger portraits of Charles and various royalist commanders, 
a large silver pendant of Charles I, a commemorative fireguard, and a copy of 
Charles’s execution warrant. These were part of an attempt to create a royalist 
cultural environment, and could be used as either a public or private sign of 
allegiance to the royalist cause. The Davieses shared the same ‘corporate 
identity’ as other influential North-East Welsh royalist families, including a 
fascination with the image of Charles I and his son.** Their house was a key 
location within royalist social networks, and loyal service to the Crown was 
commemorated in portraits, miniatures, and in the display of arms and armour. 
They commissioned portraits of family members and friends in military dress, 
including Sir Gerard Eyton and John Robinson of Gwersyllt.# 

North-East Welsh royalist participation in acts of cultural royalism and 
plotting can partly be explained in terms of societal relations in the region. The 
pre-war social lives of the Davieses and other royalist families revolved around 
kinship and friendship networks in the immediate locality and the wider 
region. Due to the level of unified royalism in the Civil War, these networks 
in the Interregnum closely overlapped royalism with pre-war networks. Hence, 
the Davieses socialised with the Mostyns, Salusburys, Morgans, Pennants, 
Bridgewaters, and corresponded with the family of the earl of Derby. There was 
little need to create new networks of resistance when the old social networks 
corresponded so closely. It also means that it is difficult to distinguish resistance 
from relatively normal social behaviour, aside from the appearance of deliber- 
ately disobeying instructions from central and local government (of which they 
previously would have been a part). 

Welsh royalism was closely associated with support for the Church of 
England. The Davieses were able to maintain their own access to Prayer Book 
or traditional worship throughout the Interregnum. Their private chapel, 
complete with highly decorated font and carved pews, was the focus of their 
worship. Until 1825 there was a section of the house known as ‘the Priest’s 
house’, which at least indicates that the Davieses routinely had a resident 
chaplain to serve their religious (and possibly educational) needs.** The family 
played host to Archdeacon Thomas Price, later archbishop of Cashel, during 
which he debated the validity of the Irish Church with a Catholic neighbour, 
most likely Mr Conway of Sychton.*’ Upon the Restoration, Price wrote to 


*® FRO, D/GW/1928: Accounts of an Edwards of Stansty, 1657-60. 

‘8 Miniatures at Gwysaney Hall. 

44 N. Guthrie, The Material Culture of the Jacobites (Cambridge, 2013), p. 5. 
Portraits at Gwysaney Hall. 


46 Architectural plan at Gwysaney that shows the layout and the crack in the wall. 
FRO, D/HE/475: Thomas Price to Mr Conway of Sychton, Gwysaney, 23 Apr. 1652; 
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Davies from Dublin, thanking him for ‘multiplied and long continued favours 
upon my undeservednes’, sending his prayers to the family and especially Mrs 
Davies and remarking that ‘I doe remember all my parishioners with true 
affection giveing them a place in my dayly prayers’. Although Price’s ODNB 
entry indicates that he was chaplain to the duke of Ormonde in the 1650s he 
seems to have spent a considerable part of that time at Gwysaney.*® That Price 
referred to those at Gwysaney as his ‘parishioners’ strongly hints at his providing 
services for the house, and even local community, while sheltering at the house. 
Christopher Pashley sent greetings to Price in his letter of September 1652, as 
did Mutton Davies writing from Rouen in August 1654.” The implication is 
that, in common with other Royalist families such as the Mostyns, the Davieses 
attempted to maintain episcopalian worship in their own home and contributed 
to the effort to aid the Church of England’s ejected clergy. 

The Davieses’ quiet but determined approach to resisting the Interregnum 
regimes was typical of many of the gentry families of North-East Wales. While 
not frequently being named in plots or rebellions, they were often suspected due 
to their continued intransigence and self-imposed political isolation. They were 
enthusiastic participants in royalist associational culture, clothed themselves and 
their associates as royalists in portraits, and sheltered ejected clergymen. The 
Davieses refused to accept that the political changes were permanent, and built 
for themselves a royalist world to survive the storm. 


Restoration and reaction —- Gwysaney, 1660-68 


The Restoration represented a return to normality for hopeful and loyal royalists. 
The Davieses, in common with many other royalist families, rebuilt their 
fortunes in the Restoration. They improved their lands, built a deer park and 
lavish gardens in the Continental style, and recommenced their involvement in 
the political life of the region. They mined for lead in their grounds and lent 
money to other gentlemen.*° The Davieses also returned to political life and 


NLW, Gwysaney Transcripts 39, Christopher Pashley to Robert Davies, Shotton, 19 Sept. 
1652; Gwysaney Transcripts 41C: Mutton Davies to Robert Davies, Rouen, 10 Aug. 1654. 

8 Little work has been done on Price. His entry in the Dictionary of Irish Biography records 
his place of birth as being in Wales, and place of education as Dublin, but also that ‘nothing 
is known of his family’. His role as chaplain to Ormond is listed, but not his presence in 
North-East Wales in the Interregnum, or his subsequent connections with the region. His 
interest in promoting the Irish language and his communications with Conway suggest that 
he is worthy of further research. NLW, Gwysaney Transcripts 43: Thomas Price to Robert 
Davies, Dublin, 6 Mar. 1660; DIB; N. J. A. Williams, ‘Thomas Price (1599-1685), Church of 
Ireland Archbishop of Cashel’, ODNB. 

© NLW, Gwysaney Transcripts 39, Christopher Pashley to Robert Davies, Shotton, 19 Sept. 
1652; NLW, Gwysaney Transcripts 41C, Mutton Davies to Robert Davies, Rouen, 10 Aug. 
1654. 

°° NLW, 1603D: Transcripts of the Accounts of Anne Davies, pp. 443-4. 
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influence after the Restoration. They had a strong influence on local elections, 
and appear to have been responsible for the election of Roger Whitley as MP 
for Flint Boroughs - a seat he was to hold from 1660 until the election of 
1681. The instruction from the earl of Derby that his tenants should support 
whichever candidate the Davies family preferred was no doubt useful. Derby’s 
letter to his tenants and connections in Flintshire is an encomium to Davies 
and his loyalty: 


I think I shall not much divert your owne Inclinations by moving you to appeare at the 
Election and bestow your votes as Robt Davis esq the late High Sheriffe of your County 
shall direct, and for such persons as he shall nominate. His Loyaltie to his prince, his 
affection to his Country and his freindlynesse to his neighbours are sufficiently known 
so that the worth and fittnesse of such persans as he shall propose to you can not be 
doubted of.” 


As if to support Derby’s judgement, Robert Davies was nominated for the 
Order of the Royal Oak in 1660 alongside his kinsmen Sir Roger and Sir 
Thomas Mostyn.” As Philip Jenkins has argued, the Order was a tool for identi- 
fying the ‘extreme Royalist faction’ in Wales after the Restoration. According to 
Jenkins, these gentlemen were more likely to have sympathy for Catholicism and 
hostility to dissent.** The enrolment of Davies’s son Robert into the prestigious 
Lifeguard regiment in January 1661, under the sponsorship of the formerly 
exiled Royalist Francis Manley, further demonstrates their status and loyalty.” 

Furthermore, Robert Davies was instrumental in the earl of Derby’s fight to 
reclaim his lands. He arranged tenants’ meetings and corresponded with the 
successive earls throughout the Interregnum and continued to do so subsequent 
to the Restoration. Derby kept Davies acquainted with the details of the trial 
to regain his Welsh lands from the Interregnum governors Jones, Ellis, and 
Twistleton, including his search through ‘deeds, & antient Records’.** Davies 
was involved, as sheriff, with the Commission for the Raising of Money for 
disbanding the Army in Flintshire in September 1660.*” He regained his place 
on the bench (and as part of the quorum) in 1660 in a county known for its 
ardent persecution of dissenters.** Robert Davies’s name was near the top 


*| HoP 1660-1690, III, 709-11; NLW, Gwysaney Transcripts 44B: Roger Whitley to Robert 
Davies, London, 10 May 1661; Gwysaney Transcripts 44C: Roger Whitley to Robert Davies, 
London, 17 Dec. 1660. 

°? NLW, Gwysaney Transcripts 15: the earl of Derby to various, Chester, 9 Apr. 1661. 

*% P. Jenkins, ‘Wales and the Order of the Royal Oak’, p. 345. 

4 Tbid., p. 340. 

> Davies was listed as a cornet in Charles, Lord Brandon’s regiment in 1666. NLW, 1603D: 
Transcripts of the Accounts of Anne Davies, p. 442; SP 29/163 fol. 166: List of officers in 
the 13 troops of the regiment of horse commanded by Chas. Lord Gerrard of Brandon, 20 
July 1666. 

°6 NLW, Gwysaney Transcripts 16: the earl of Derby to Robert Davies, Mold, 23 Oct. 1663. 
7 NLW, Gwysaney Transcripts 12: Commission from Albemarle etc., 27 Sept. 1660. 

8 J.R.S. Phillips, The Justices of the Peace in Wales and Monmouthshire, 1541 to 1689, (Cardiff, 
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of the list of Welsh gentry who petitioned the king for the disabling of those 
who ‘concurred therein or procurred or promoted petitions to bring on that 
most horrid Triall or other Addresses to owne the same’ so that ‘the lives of 
your Majesties most loyall subjects may noe more be come into the hands of 
bloudthirstie men’. In many ways, therefore, Robert Davies was the archetypal 


Welsh Royalist. 


Conclusion 


Lloyd Bowen summarised David Underdown’s early work on royalism as 
describing a kind of ‘national spirit’, a ‘passive conservatism’, and ‘obstinate, 
unthinking attachment to the old order’. Underdown envisaged a moderate 
middle ground of ‘Country’ ideology that opposed governments who ignored 
this parochial conservatism, explaining the opposition to the king in the First 
Civil War and the return of the monarchy at the Restoration in these terms.°° 
The case of Robert and Thomas Davies demonstrates that, although Welsh 
royalism was certainly conservative in origin, it was far from unthinking or 
even necessarily parochial. It had its roots in an ancient culture of territorial 
influence, respect for princes, and strong desire for an ordered and deeply 
connected society, but also derived from a highly contemporary understanding 
of the political situation in London. The permanence of the choice, and the 
political and financial consequences that resulted from it, reflects the strength 
of opinion behind it. 

If royalism is envisaged as a spectrum with ‘ultra royalists’ on one extreme 
and those who vacillated between reluctant support for the king and neutralism 
on the other, the Davieses must surely be placed fairly close to the ultra-roy- 
alist extreme. They refused to take the parliamentarian loyalty oaths, isolated 
themselves from political life, and chose to adopt an approach of cultural 
dissent. They were consistently under suspicion and sometimes under arrest for 
their irreconcilable attitude, and were closely connected with royalist exiles and 
agents. This is significant in terms of the character of North-East Welsh royalism 
as a whole. It was remarkable partly because of the strength and unity of this 
irreconcilable attitude, which must have been reinforced by its mutuality. The 
Davieses were not isolated or minority examples of ultra-royalism as in other 
regions, but were indicative of the region’s attitude as a whole. Few North-East 
Welsh royalists who fought for Charles I throughout the First Civil War made 
significant compromises with the regime in the Interregnum. Disengagement 


1975), p. 114. 

°° NLW, MS 9066E no. 2272: The humble petition of diverse Lords Knights & gentlemen 
Inhabitants of the six Counties of Northwalles, n.d. 

6 L. Bowen, ‘David Underdown, Royalist Conspirators and the Character of English 
Politics’, History Compass, 11 (2013), 341-51, at p. 347. 
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from Interregnum politics became a badge of identity, and a historical memory 
that moulded future generations’ politics and actions. 
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Epilogue 


In 1688 the North-East Welsh gentleman described in the Introduction to this 
book was on the brink of an era of further uncertainty. The period 1640 to 1688 
included two civil wars, an Interregnum, a Restoration, several significant polit- 
ico-religious crises, and a revolution. Yet only the years 1685 to 1688 provided a 
true challenge to the ideals and ideology of the North-East Welsh gentry. Prior 
to 1685 their own path was clear: royalism, loyalism, and Anglicanism. Even 
during James II’s attempts to implement religious toleration, their opposition 
was wavering and reluctant, and ultimately did not end in a firm commitment 
to William’s invasion. 

This book challenges an emphasis on radical religious developments that 
denied episcopalian or Anglican historical realities. In doing so it overcomes 
the problems created by that long-lasting historiographical trend: including a 
failure to explain Welsh royalism or loyalty to the Church of England. The book 
also addresses the still lingering idea in Welsh historiography that the Welsh 
gentry were Anglicised and alienated from ‘the people’, and that the Church 
was similarly remote and unpopular. It relocates the Welsh gentry within Welsh 
native and conservative culture, and provokes new discussions of the role and 
behaviour of conservative communities in seventeenth-century Britain. 

The book has argued that there were distinctive patterns of continuity 
within North-East Welsh society. Primary amongst these is the continuance of 
Welsh historical culture alongside many of the ideals of gentility attached to it, 
spanning the medieval and early modern periods. While the precise form of the 
historical artefacts and objects adapted to changing circumstances, the funda- 
mental basis for the operation of power, authority, and identity remained stable 
throughout. The territorial authority of the gentry, and the associated practical 
power of kinship, remained strong beyond the period of this study. Ideals of 
a stable, ordered society, supported by a legitimate monarch and the Church, 
continued to be the foundation of these structures. The desire for a patriarchal 
and hierarchical society was common across Western Europe, but in North-East 
Wales it was rooted in fundamental power structures and ideas. The extent to 
which lineage and tradition supported the authority of the gentry meant that 
historical concepts and culture were of enhanced significance within North-East 
Wales. It meant that North-East Welsh gentry identity constantly related 
contemporary self-representation to the past. Considerations of the future - 
whether in marriages, naming, architecture, or monuments that would shape 
images of families for generations to come - were also intimately connected 
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to the past. Pedigrees, manuscripts, and historical narratives were pressed into 
this service, and helped to shape the image of the North-East Welsh gentlemen 
inside and outside his region for many years to come. 

The North-East Welsh historical identity and culture had important ramifi- 
cations for the religious and political beliefs of the region’s gentry. In terms 
of religion, it was significant in two principal ways. First, the Church was one 
pillar of the ideal ordered society. It was ‘by law established’, and in the Welsh 
historical imagination was rooted in the Welsh past. Welsh gentlemen fought for 
it in the Civil Wars, sheltered and protected it in the Interregnum, and sought 
to protect its exclusivity during the Restoration. Within North-East Wales its 
clergy were connected to the gentry by ties of kinship, friendship, or obligation. 
Outside the region clergymen from Wales remained in contact with their 
Welsh gentry patrons, and these connections led to individual gentry having an 
extraordinary inside knowledge of the workings of politics and religion sourced 
from bishops and other senior clergymen. The Welsh Church was enmeshed 
with contemporary actions and cultures of memory. Second, the Church was 
not only supported for pragmatic or political reasons. It was beloved by the 
North-East Welsh gentry in its own right. Ceremonial and visual cultures of 
worship had been prevalent in the region for hundreds of years, and continued 
to be sustained even during the Interregnum. Thus Caroline religious policies 
were not implemented for political reasons, or due to slavish and ignorant 
support for the Crown. They coincided with already existing tendencies within 
North-East Welsh parishes, supported by ordinary people and elites. People 
across the social strata made varying efforts to sustain the Church’s liturgy, 
teachings, and clergymen in the 1650s. They worked to protect the Church from 
perceived nonconformist threats from 1660 onwards, by reporting conventicles 
and individual Protestant nonconformists to the authorities. 

Dissent from the Established Church was not approached entirely consist- 
ently. Catholics were treated differently to Protestant or Puritan nonconformists. 
While the Catholic gentry were accepted into North-East Welsh society, subject 
to their family having been of the Roman faith for generations, Puritans were 
not to the same extent. Catholicism was yr Hen Fydd, the Old Faith, and its 
gentry adherents were not seen as a political threat, even during times of crisis. 
While international Catholicism, Jesuits, and court Catholicism were seen as 
politically threatening, local Catholics seem not to have been regarded in the 
same light. As a result, prosecutions of Catholics increased in the Interregnum, 
unlike regions of England, as gentry protectors were out of office and had 
reduced influence. Puritan nonconformity had none of the heritage or tradition 
which made Catholicism acceptable to the North-East gentry. After 1662, the 
majority of gentlemen who dissented from the Church were reported to the 
authorities, prosecuted, and repeatedly arrested at moments of crisis. Clearly 
this approach was prompted by a combination of political and religious 
motivations. The social status of many nonconformist preachers did not aid 
the dissenting cause in the North-East Wales. The memory of 1641, quickly 
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absorbed into the North-East Welsh historicised narrative, was a potent justifi- 
cation for persecution. The threat against the Church and an ordered society 
could not be allowed to come to the fore again. 

The political culture of the North-East Welsh gentry was, as has already 
been suggested, intimately interconnected with Welsh historical culture, ideals, 
and religious proclivities. Continuity was of the utmost importance, and those 
entrusted with political authority were drawn from families with impeccable 
lineage. This meant that political crises led to a conservative and unpartisan 
response. There were few contested elections in the period 1640 to 1688, 
and parties barely developed in North-East Welsh political discourse. Clearly 
the local political atmosphere was not a utopian example of harmony - the 
North-East Welsh gentry were infamous for regional political power-play and 
feuding - but in relation to national political issues harmony was by far the 
preferred public image. 

A consistent language of loyalty to the Stuart dynasty (in written, visual, and 
material forms) is visible for nearly all of the period, a language which emphasised 
the Welsh support for the Crown and its actions. Even when James II’s efforts 
to introduce religious toleration finally proved too much for the North-East 
Welsh gentry to bear, their language reflected a strong desire for James to 
mend his ways and make himself acceptable to his most loyal of subjects. This 
ideal, selfimage, and language of loyalism had profound consequences for the 
North-East Welsh gentry in the period 1640 to 1688. Alongside support for the 
Church, it was one primary reason for the overwhelmingly royalist allegiance 
amongst the North-East gentry. That it formed part of the culture and self-image 
of the North-East Welsh gentry is surely a significant reason for their continuing 
royalism in the 1650s, and their largely self-imposed isolation from most forms 
of political engagement with the new regimes. The next generation was brought 
up to think of themselves as royalist, with politically acceptable tutors and 
chaplains, and for the contemporary heads of families to break with tradition 
with a public acceptance of the Commonwealth or Protectorate would be too 
much of a fracture to consider, no matter how potentially useful its implications. 

The North-East Welsh gentry expressed their opposition in a variety of 
ways, all intended to demonstrate political disengagement and the illegit- 
imacy of the regimes. From plots and rebellions to cockfights, gambling, 
and other manifestations of royalist associational culture, the Welsh royalists 
maintained their opposition in the face of the overwhelming appearance of 
long-term defeat. Welsh culture was highly visual, in the lay as well as the 
ecclesiastical sphere and expressed a powerful visual rhetoric. It was used to 
express gentry ideals and allegiances, to sustain royalist associational culture 
and identify fellow royalists in the Interregnum, and to remember the efforts 
of the 1650s from 1660 onwards. It preserved hope, memorialised actions, 
and aimed to crystallise future behaviour in a similar conservative way. Thus 
the North-East Welsh gentry had a unified and coherent social, religious, and 
political outlook. It was conservative in nature and operation and, sometimes 
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in counterintuitively radical ways, provided a near binary opposite to the 
prevailing governmental culture. 

From 1689 the North-East Welsh gentry were placed in a difficult position. 
If they wished to maintain their positions at the head of local political life 
and society, they needed outwardly to conform and support the regime in 
matters of religion and politics. The 1689 Act of Toleration allowed freedom 
of worship to most Protestant nonconformists so long as they swore the Oaths 
of Allegiance and Supremacy. These changes were anathema to many of those 
North-East Welsh gentry families who identified their struggles in the mid-sev- 
enteenth-century crises with those of the Established Church. Their support for 
non-jurors, therefore, should be no surprise to the readers of this book. News 
of those clergymen, academics, and schoolmasters ejected from their positions 
for failing to conform and swear oaths to the new order was sympathetically 
received, and support for them offered as upholders of the Church against 
dissent and chaos. The Mostyns and their allies sheltered nonjurors including 
George Major and attempted to secure them employment with friends, family, 
and connections.' Another contact, one Dr Jones, was thought to be in trouble 
with the new bishop of St Asaph for having the wrong politics, and was given the 
post of tutor to Mostyn’s son Roger, and Mostyn patronised the High Church 
historian and clergyman Henry Wharton at the time of his attack on Burnet.” 
Books by non-jurors including Henry Dodwell were approvingly forwarded into 
Wales, reports of the Convocation of 1689 lamented, and news about dissenting 
bishops and their supporters eagerly received.’ Proposals for Quakers to pay 
4s in order to not swear loyalty to the Church were received with horror.* In 
1748 Sir Watkin Williams Wynn even erected a monument to his former school- 
master, Rev. Henry Price of Ruthin School, who resigned rather than take the 
oaths of allegiance to the Hanoverians.’ 

One of the other pillars of North-East Welsh identity was also shaken - the 
legitimacy of the Crown. Surviving private correspondence indicates significant 
unease and discomfort at the invasion and the move away from strictly dynastic 
rule. Thomas Mostyn declined to stand as MP for the Convention Parliament 
in 1689, and was questioned by his friend Robert Hookes as to the reason for 


The correspondence of Dr Phineas Fowke, Thomas Mostyn and their network is inval- 


uable for this period, as there is a dearth of surviving large archives. MH, MC, vol. 6, letter 23: 
John Ellis to Thomas Mostyn, n.p., 23 July (?)1689; vol. 7, no. 5: Henry Wharton to George 
Major, Lambeth, 17 Jan. ?1690/1. 

2 MH, MG, vol. 6, no. 29: Phineas Fowke to Thomas Mostyn, Shrewsbury, 7 Aug. 1689; 
vol. 6, no. 39: Phineas Fowke to Thomas Mostyn, n.p., 14 Dec. 1689; vol. 7 letter 5: Henry 
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> MH, MC, vol. 6, no. 34: Phineas Fowke to Thomas Mostyn, Shrewsbury, 26 Oct. 1689; 
MC vol. 6, no. 56: Phineas Fowke to Thomas Mostyn, Shrewsbury, Ash Weds. 1689/90. 
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it. If ‘dislike to the present tymes’, Hookes argued that if all ‘the honest & wise 
men of the Nation had done the like... knaves, fooles, & beggars would be 
chose every where into this convention, wch would undoubtedly ruined us & 
our posterity for ever’. Mostyn wrote comforting words to the imprisoned MP 
Francis Cholmondeley of Vale Royal, and tried to help Thomas Cholmondeley 
and his Catholic Talacre cousin Piers Mostyn (arrested in 1689) via the inter- 
vention of Lord Bulkeley, Sir Robert Owen, and Sir Roger Puleston.” He and 
his friends exchanged information about those with similar sympathies, for 
example, the astronomer Edmond Halley and the scholar and theologian Henry 
Dodwell. Their belief in the importance of loyalty continued after 1688, but the 
North-East Welsh gentry were placed in the awkward position of being required 
to serve William of Orange, a monarch they believed was illegitimate. At the 
very least they disdained the ‘strange & quick revolutions’ in public affairs 
after 1688, and although most took the oaths to the new monarchs this was, 
for many, out of necessity rather than enthusiasm.’ Discussions about whether 
to take the oaths and the implications of those oaths were rife. Pamphlets on 
either side of the disputes poured into North-East Wales. Those who were said 
to be thinking of taking the oath were described pejoratively as ‘swearers’.'!° One 
rumour passed hopefully onto Thomas Mostyn was that King William ‘is awake 
& swears (in his Ale) he will have no Com. W. rather than that he will bring 
in K. J. again uppon them’.!' Were such a thing possible, it would liberate the 
throne for ‘that unhappy Prince’ James II.” 

The old associational culture beloved of the Interregnum royalists sprang 
forth again after 1688. While the exchange of news, satire, freshly published 
books, and gossip had been a constant since then, there was a distinct theme to 
the items being exchanged. There was doggerel pro-Stuart verse ‘like Hudibras’, 
Oxford poetry, controversial pamphlets, and frequent letters mentioning a real 
fear of being opened and their contents shared." Similar items are to be found 


® MH, MG, vol. 6, no. 3: Robert Hookes to Thomas Mostyn, London, 22 Jan. 1688/9. 
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in the archives of Lord Bulkeley, a prominent Jacobite, and Sir Robert Owen 
of Brogyntyn - both were related to the Mostyns, and Bulkeley and his family 
feature consistently in Mostyn correspondence. Treasonous Jacobite poetry can 
be found scattered throughout the archives of the North-East Welsh gentry, 
jotted in commonplace books, amidst Welsh language poems, and on the 
fly-leaves of books. Poetry, ‘irresponsible, loudly and even violently partisan’, 
was distributed in print and manuscript form from 1688 onwards, and was a 
more vibrant part of Jacobite culture." It is fitting, given the place of poetry in 
Welsh historial culture, that poems formed the most significant body of evidence 
left behind by North-East Welsh supporters of the Stuarts. To the North-East 
Welsh gentry poetry, whether complex Welsh strict-metre poetry, free-metre 
poetry, or rhyming doggerel in English, reading, listening to, or sharing poetry 
was a natural way to engage with the world. Most of the poems noted down by 
North-East Welsh gentlemen took the recurring struggle between the Stuarts 
and their fanatical, greedy, and ambitious persecutors as their theme.” 

For many North-East Welsh gentlemen, therefore, 1688 joined Civil War 
royalism in being enfolded within Welsh historical culture. It was easy to trace 
a clear line of continuity from loyalty to the Welsh princes, to the Tudors, to 
a royalist allegiance in the Civil Wars, loyalism until 1688 and Jacobitism or 
pro-Stuart sympathies from 1688. The nineteenth-century historian William 
Llewellin did just that in his volume on the Glamorgan Jacobite David Morgan. 
According to Llewellin: 


the loyalty that had been the characteristic of the Welsh people in the troubled times 
of the great Rebellion, and which made Wales almost the last rallying place of the 
unhappy Charles Stuart, and his devoted followers, still existed among the Welsh 
people, and rendered them ready to undergo the greatest personal sacrifices, or to 
encounter any perils, in upholding the cause of his unfortunate descendant." 


This is, to say the least, an optimistic view of the scale of level of commitment 
held by most Welsh Jacobites. In contrast to allegiance from 1642 to 1688, 
the North-East Welsh approach to Jacobitism was significantly more complex 
and splintered. The majority of gentry families remained Tory in sympathy, 
although some (for example, Sir Thomas Mostyn, 4th Baronet (1704-58)) were 
Hanoverian Tories rather than being in opposition, and others had a fairly 
obvious Jacobite allegiance. Those with pro-Stuart sympathies had a compelling 
narrative of continuity in terms of loyalism to the Stuarts and the Church. One 
of Mostyn’s principal correspondents, Dr Phineas Fowke, wrote that it was 
not the individual monarch (James II) being struck at by the lay and clerical 


no. 64: Phineas Fowke to Thomas Mostyn, n.p., 9 Nov. 1690; vol. 7 no. 66: George Major to 
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politicians of 1689. According to Fowke, ‘Itt is not the person but the Monarchy 
that some strike at, as is plain by their avowed principles & practises’, implying 
that William was a convenient patsy for republicans aiming to resurrect the 
Commonwealth. Who, he queried, would be the judge of this, ‘the longest 
sword or the mob?... Such rotten principles must be brought in to support 
rotten faithless & ambitious designes.’” 

The involvement of the North-East Welsh gentry in pro-Stuart activities 
immediately after 1688 is murky to say the least. It is clear from the Mostyn 
archive that they were aware of various plans and plots, including one to 
subscribe for James II and another unnamed in Caernarfonshire in June 1689. 
The latter was rumoured to have implicated Thomas Mostyn’s servants in taking 
men and information to Ireland. Thomas Mostyn and his colleagues were 
involved in attempts to save the lives of those arrested for involvement in that 
particular intrigue. On the other hand, they did not actively take part in those 
plots, and were somewhat involved in reporting them (largely, it seems, for their 
own safety).'* Their network disapproved of the plan to bring James II back to 
the throne with the aid of a French invasion, favouring the status quo against a 
French absolutist invading force.” 

It is difficult to gauge the influence of the gentry on popular pro-Stuart 
activity after 1688. Some have blamed popular Jacobite or anti-Hanoverian 
disorder at least partly on gentry agitators influencing ‘the mob’.”? Monod’s 
argument, that Jacobite crowds and pro-Stuart violence, if prompted by 
agitators, were only so prompted because they were predisposed to listen to 
those agitators, is persuasive, and is borne out by examples from North-East 
Wales.”’ Recent findings on popular royalism have confirmed that ordinary 
people made the choice to support the king in 1642 even whilst the gentry in 
some areas attempted to guide them towards royalism.”” As most of the royalist 
areas in 1642 were still Tory in the late seventeenth century, and expressed 
Jacobite sympathies in 1714-15, there seems little justification for blaming 
rioting and disorder on the influence of the gentry — particularly in North-East 
Wales, a region so uniformly royalist and loyalist.’ On the other hand, Rogers’s 
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description of Jacobite sentiments as driven by local popular sentiment and 
sympathetically supported by the gentry rings true, particularly in relation to 
events in Wrexham in 1702, 1710, and 1715.% 

Accusations of quiet support, or of muted efforts to quell pro-Stuart disorder, 
dogged the gentry from the beginning of the century. Disorder in 1702 broke 
out soon after the accession to the throne of Queen Anne. Dissenters in 
Wrexham were jostled and harassed, and a mob burnt straw effigies of the 
nonconformist preacher Dr Daniel Williams. An effigy of Williams was buried 
in a further symbolic act of destruction.” The gentry response appears to have 
been minimal. The North-East Welsh gentry seem to have sympathised with the 
sentiments of the mob during the Sacheverell riots of 1710. The Whig lawyer 
and politician Joseph Jekyll, who went to Wrexham to preside over the Great 
Sessions in the town, described the ‘great Rabble of this Town’ meeting ‘to 
rejoice as they said for the mild sentence against Dr Sacheverell... They made 
Bon-fires and went with a Drum before ’em to several of the Dissentors houses, 
& broke their Windows, and also those of the meeting house, & offered to 
break into one House.’ Jekyll had been told that JPs had issued some warrants 
but that nobody was yet in custody. When Jekyll himself attempted to execute 
his own warrant, a mob appeared to prevent it, and when the sheriff reluctantly 
went to suppress the gathering it dispersed, only to appear again later. The local 
forces of order were reluctant to take action against the proSacheverell demon- 
strators, and Jekyll ascribed their very presence to ‘fomenting’ by the clergy of 
the local area, particularly one Mr Jones, curate of Wrexham.”° 

The involvement of the gentry is confirmed by the testimony of one of the 
rioters, Edward Hughes, who was involved in the destruction of the presbyterian 
meeting house in Wrexham in July 1710. He claimed he had been encouraged 
by his employer, John Puleston, and a Wrexham attorney named John Jones. 
Witnesses also support the idea, however, that the rioters, including Hughes, 
clearly had strong opinions of their own, and were able to make their own 
minds up to riot or celebrate as they pleased. He was heard saying ‘Down with 
the Rump - now for a Merry Chase... - who will fight for King James.’”’ Dr 
Sacheverell’s arrival in Wrexham on his way to his new parish of Selattyn, 
presented by its patron Robert Lloyd of Aston, was hailed with almost unimag- 
inable enthusiasm. The streets were strewn with flowers, doors decorated 
with boughs, the women sought eagerly to kiss Sacheverell and, the people of 
Wrexham ‘burn’d the effigies of Mr. Hoadly, &c, in the Bonefires which were 
lighted at our going through the Town’. Following his ‘progress’, Sacheverell 
was hosted by Mr George Shakerley, a member of a prominent local royalist and 
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loyalist gentry family, and by Sir Richard Myddelton of Chirk.’* The high Tory 
newsletter-writer John Dyer described Myddelton’s invitation to Sacheverell to 
make himself at home at Chirk, alongside the ‘princely’ way he entertained the 
clergyman and his retinue.” 

Popular riots against nonconformist buildings happened again five years later, 
and once again the (in)action of the forces of law and order attracted comment. 
The riots were part of an outbreak of public disorder across England and Wales. 
The 1715 “Meeting House Riots’ included a number of towns in the Borders, 
including Shrewsbury and Whitchurch, but also Holywell (Flintshire) and 
Wrexham (Denbighshire). One Edward Conway, an itinerant shoemaker, was 
said to have claimed that ‘the whole cry of the Mobb was if the King molested 
them they'd fire him’° Those in Wrexham appeared in the London press. 
The Weekly Journal with Fresh Advices described the Wrexham mob having ‘not 
only pull’d down the Presbyterian Meeting at that Place, but likewise that of the 
Anabaptists; and have us’d abundance of insults to the Dissenters, and several 
other of the Inhabitants’.*' A correspondent of the chief Whig newspaper the 
Flying Post provided a more detailed description, writing of the “hideous Yelling 
and Howling’ of the mob that gathered every night of his visit, and their attack 
on the presbyterian meeting house, including pulling down and cutting up the 
pulpit, pews, and floorboards, and throwing them in a pond. They apparently 
pulled down the walls of the Baptist meeting house, and walked about ‘with 
Clubs on their Shoulders’. 

The correspondent noted the organised nature of the mobs, including a 
number of colliers ‘brought from the Coal pits to effect this Work’, and the 
division of labour - some pulled down the meeting houses, others guarded 
and provided light for them, ‘crying all the while Down with the Rump and the 
German’, saying ‘jeering things’ about Dissenters. The inaction of the JPs was 
also noted.” The minister of one of the meeting houses, Mr Kenrick, noted in 
his journal the destruction wrought by the ‘children and young people’ on the 
Sunday, and the overall inaction of Sir Watkin Williams Wynn when applied 
to by the Dissenters. On the days following the destruction of the meeting 
houses there was repeated use of organised silence and organised violence to 
demonstrate the strength of public opinion. At George I’s accession to the 
throne on 1 August, for example, there were no marks of ‘public rejoicing’, 
including bonfires, bells, but only window-breaking where healths were drunk 
to the new king. There were riots on his Coronation Day, with the singing of 


8 J. K., Dr Sacheverel’s progress from London, to his rectory of Salatin in Shropshire, or a true and 
impartial account, of the reception he has met with... (London, 1710), p. 13; G. Holmes, The Trial 
of Dr Sacheverell, (London, 1973), p. 247. 

9 John Dyer quoted in Holmes, Trial, p. 246. 

30 TNA, Assi. 5/35, part 2, Civ. Wigorn Aut. 2. G. 1, info. no. 1; Assi. 2/5, Worcs. Qua. 2 
G.1; quoted in Monod, Jacobitism, p. 187. 

1 Weekly Journal with Fresh Advices, 30 July 1715, p. 178. 

2 Flying Post, or the Post-Master, 28 July 1715, p. 2. 
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treasonable songs, and joyful demonstrations at the success of the rebels at 
Preston on 14 November, and on 10 June 1716 there was continued ringing, 
with demonstrators wearing ‘feathers in their hats and oak boughs and openly 
blessed the Pretender’.*? These outbreaks of disorder, alongside other brief 
incidences of proStuart or anti-Dissenter violence, were a regular occurrence 
and were seldom addressed seriously by the local authorities. Their inaction 
may have been caused by a concern to avoid escalating the violence by inflicting 
widespread punishment, as suggested by Tim Jones, but it is hard to avoid 
the conclusion that a less sympathetic group of gentry JPs may perhaps have 
reacted less favourably.*4 The association was clearly drawn between Protestant 
nonconformists, the post-1688 governments, and the events of 1640-60. The 
local nonconformists were targets of an historical ire, the local and religious 
manifestation of a national political problem. 

It is telling that many of the names featured throughout this book are also 
to be found within the lists of the Jacobite clubs, or in association with Jacobite 
sympathies. North-East Wales has been described as ‘the main stronghold of 
Welsh Jacobitism’.* The lists of the ‘Cycle Club’ of 1721/22, 1723-24, and 
1746 seem to bear this out. They include members of the Wynn, Lloyd, Eyton of 
Leeswood, Ellis, Robinson, Davies, Shakerley, Hanmer, and Puleston families.*° 
Those from 1764 include Yonges, Wynns, and Cholmondeleys.*” Another list of 
prominent Jacobites in England and Wales prepared by a sympathetic hand in 
1721 also lists Mr Mostyn, Mr Robinson, Sir Richard Grosvenor, Mr Shakerley, 
Mr Eyton of Leeswood, and Mr Lloyd, as well as Mr Watkin Williams ‘& all 
the rest of the Gentlemen’. Denbighshire and Flintshire are described in the 
list as ‘very useful shires’.** Eyton was Thomas Eyton of Leeswood, MP for Flint 
Boroughs from 1721 to 1727. The most prominent Jacobite supporter in the 
region, Sir Watkin Williams Wynn of Wynnstay, Denbighshire, was connected 
by kinship and alliance to many of the regional families. His political sympathies 
put him in touch with the Owens of Brogyntyn and Bulkeleys of Baron Hill, 
both families known since the 1640s for their Stuart loyalties. 

The Welsh were used to longing for a prophesied returning king, whether 
in the Merlin prophesies or in the Interregnum. All of the families identified 


> The oak was an oftused Stuart symbol that also had a wider significance in Welsh 
historical culture. See p. 162; Mr Kenrick’s journal quoted in A. N. Palmer, A History of the 
Older Nonconformity of Wrexham and its Neighbourhod (Wrexham, 1888), pp. 63-4; M. Pittock, 
Material Culture and Sedition, 1688-1760: Treacherous Objects, Secret Places (Basingstoke, 2013), 
p. 76. 

4 Jones, Rioting, p. 25. 

% PD. G. Thomas, Jacobitism in Wales’, WHR (1960), 279-300, at p. 287. 

36 NLW MS 23301C: History of the Cycle 1710-1869, pp. 16-20. 

7 NLW, MS 23301C: History of the Cycle 1710-1869, p. 21. 

8 Although Grosvenor was MP for Chester, he was close kin to the Mostyns and other 
North-East Welsh families, owning lands in the region. Royal Archives, Stuart 65/16: A State 
of England, 1721. 
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above had long-standing loyalist associations, and were also connected histori- 
cally in pedigrees and through friendship. Philip Jenkins has noted the Jacobite 
links of the families of Tory Wales. Speaking of the leaders of the movement 
(Williams Wynn in the North, Pryse of Gogerddan and Powell of Nanteos in 
Cardiganshire), he described each being ‘surrounded by a network of Jacobite 
squires and lawyers and non-juring clergy.’ It is perhaps more appropriate (at 
least in North-East Wales) to conceive of individuals such as Williams Wynn as 
being sprung from a loyalist and then Jacobite culture, at an elite and popular 
level, rather than being at the centre of a network. They sustained their ideals 
through interactions with other gentry who were generally predisposed to 
agree with their views. Clubs were part of the burgeoning public sphere of the 
eighteenth century, but successful Jacobite clubs occupied a different realm, 
of private sociability in the country house. They included rituals, songs, and 
communications that were intended to be covert because of their seditious 
nature — particularly in their early days. Jacobite clubs, if successful, left limited 
evidence behind, but that which does survive for the Cycle Club demonstrates 
the continuity in allegiance amongst the North-East Welsh gentry, and the 
networks of friendship, family, and ideology that existed still in the region. 
This historic affiliation combined, as in 1642, with a fear for property and the 
historic dominance of the North-East Welsh gentry. In 1695 William HI granted 
the lordships of Denbigh, Bromfield, and Yale to his Dutch favourite, the duke 
of Portland. A protest to the Treasury, petition to the House of Commons, and 
a resulting Address to the King led to its revocation, but the grant added to the 
existing unease and resentment about the revolution. The petition was signed by 
those seen as moderate Tories like Sir Richard Myddelton or Sir John Conway 
as well as those more in opposition to the regime at the time like Robert Price.*° 
In an interesting example of the British History as rhetoric, Price’s speech 
against the grant in the Commons pitched him as a ‘bold Briton’, a member 
of the historic rulers of the land and defender of his nation’s welfare, language, 
and history, against a Dutch ‘prince’.*! The representation to the Treasury by 
Sir William Williams, Puleston, and Price is printed alongside Price’s speech, 
and finds Price once more referring to the historic courage and allegiance of the 
Welsh, alongside the problems that rulers experienced when battling the Welsh 
in the past. Williams makes similar arguments regarding allegiance, stating that 


J. P. Jenkins, ‘Jacobites and Freemasons in Eighteenth-Century Wales’, WHR, 9 (1978), 
pp. 391-406, at p. 393. 

#0 Price sat as MP for Weobley but was son to Thomas Price of Giler, a resolutely royalist and 
loyalist family. P. D. G. Thomas, Welsh Jacobitism, p. 287; Commons Journals, vol. 11, 1693-7, 
pp. 390-1; D. Hayton, E. Cruikshanks, and S. Handley (eds), The History of Parliament: The 
House of Commons 1690-1715 (5 vols, London, 2002), V, pp. 203-10. 

“| R. Price, Gloria Cambri?: or, the speech of a bold Britain in Parliament, against a Dutch Prince of 
Wales (London, 1702), pp. 1, 4. 
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‘the Welch were never subject to any but God and the King; and none shew’d 
their Allegiance more than the Welch’.*” 

Welsh Jacobitism has generally been seen as lacking. Pittock, for example, 
describes it as ‘passive’, ‘derivative’, and unconvincing. He ascribes this passivity 
to the ‘lack of a truly native gentry with Welsh nationalist principles’.*? This 
is to misunderstand entirely the Welsh gentry and their culture, and seems 
predicated on their dissimilarity to the Scottish and Irish Jacobites discussed 
elsewhere in his work.** Price wrote at the beginning of his article on Welsh 
Jacobitism that ‘more than one Welshman has asked me whether it would be 
not as sensible to write on the snakes of Iceland as on the Jacobites of Wales’, 
presumably due to the continued influence of the nonconformist religious 
revival at the time he was writing.*” Widespread and popular Welsh Jacobitism 
was unthinkable. Yet, perhaps prompted by the riots in the 1710s and consistent 
contacts between some North-East Welsh gentlemen and the exiled court, it is 
clear that the Hanoverian regime was worried about the potential for Welsh 
rebels to form part of a dangerous fighting force in 1745. Information on the 
movements and meetings of Sir Watkin Williams Wynn and other prominent 
Jacobite suspects was passed to government ministers.*° Sir Thomas Mostyn 
(1704-58), a Hanoverian Tory, was asked to closely monitor the situation in 
Flintshire given ‘an Information I had, that some Marks of Disaffection had 
appear’d in some Part of that Country’.” Indeed, Jacobite rebels Roll Anderson 
and ‘WH’ both mentioned that some Welshmen had joined them at Preston. 
Anderson described ‘two Welsh gentlemen’ from Monmouth and Glamorgan 
who promised that the Jacobites would get ‘Numbers from North Wales’.*® 

Meanwhile, on the Hanoverian side, one ‘M H’ wrote to Lord Chief Baron 
Parker of a tense situation in Wales, doubting that even though Chester was 
secured, North Wales would settle. According to the informer, they ‘brage’ 
that one of the leaders ‘coud raise the Thirteen Countys of Wales’. He or 
she reported the monthly Jacobite club meetings of the North-East Welsh 
gentry and the Chester MPs, the toasts drunk there, and a meeting of Sir 


* Ibid., pp. 7-9. 

® M. Pittock, Poetry and Jacobite Politics in Eighteenth Century Britain and Ireland (Cambridge, 
1994), pp. 203, 205-6. 

4 See Chapter 2, pp. 49-52 for a discussion of the anglicisation thesis and the relationship 
between Welsh identity and England. 

 J_A. Price, ‘Side Lights on Welsh Jacobitism’, Y Cymmrodor, 14 (1901), 136-53, at p. 136. 
46 Sir Watkin had been watched by government informers for at least twenty years by this 
point, whether for his involvement with the bishop of Rochester or for meeting fellow 
Jacobites. TNA, SP 35/47/46: Memorandum about Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, c.1723; SP 
54/26/125: S Moor to Gager, a cipher declaring Sir Watkin Williams Wynne’s devotion to 
the Pretender’s Cause, 14 Dec. 1745. 

4 TNA, SP 36/75/1/33: Anon. to Newcastle, London, 26 Nov. 1745; Newcastle to Sir 
Thomas Mostyn, Whitehall, 26 Nov. 1745. 

48 TNA, SP 36/75/1/67: Roll Anderson to Thomas Anderson, Preston, 27 Nov. 1745; SP 
36/75/1/69: WH (a rebel) to Miss Mary Hamilton, Preston, 27 Nov. 1745. 
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Watkin Williams Wynn, Lord Bulkeley, and Sir Rowland Hanley in Chester 
that alarmed the ‘well-affected’ gentry of the city, as well as a four or five-day 
meeting at Sir Thomas Longueville’s empty Prestatyn estate, the culmination 
of a summerlong series of interactions. At the Prestatyn gathering, as the 
informant was told by Longueville’s servants, Sir John Glynne and seventeen 
other suspected gentlemen, under the pretence of ‘hunting and setting’ but 
‘without any Women among them’, met and awaited the arrival of the duke of 
Beaufort, who ultimately disappointed them. Subsequently they held monthly 
hunting clubs and evening meetings, saluting the informer with ‘Down with the 
Rump’ if seen. This information led to the arrest of George Hope of Broughton 
and Richard Williams, the rector of Hawarden, who were both mentioned in 
the letter. It is probable that Hope was the ‘Mr H’ portrayed by the informer as 
a ‘Young Watkin’ and the ‘adopted son’ of Sir Watkin Williams Wynn.” Their 
interrogations confirm the level of government interest in the county, and 
fear that Welshmen were engaged in supporting the Pretender and his army.” 
Welsh familial connections with some of the firmest northern Jacobite families 
would no doubt have been even more worrying.”! That fear was not ultimately 
to be realised. Neither the North-East Welsh gentry or populace turned out 
for the Pretender, and though communications remained consistent between 
Sir Watkin and the exiled court, they never led to military action. They did, 
however, keep the Hanoverian regime worried about the political dissent and 
opposition present in Wales and the Borders. The government took the threat 
seriously, partly due to the longevity and previous wholeheartedness of Welsh 
support for the Stuarts. 

Alongside the written evidence, there is also significant existing visual and 
material evidence of pro-Stuart and Jacobite loyalties in North-East Wales of 
a scale that would have given the Hanoverian authorities pause for thought.” 
As ‘exceptional’ objects, these artefacts have survived and been treasured, kept 
in gentry houses and displayed in exhibitions.” These could be used to build 
or express a collective identity, or equally as a private way of demonstrating 
devotion. Jacobite objects signify a richly symbolic sociable culture. As Pittock 
has explained, the treasonous nature of Jacobitism meant that objects frequently 


© TNA, SP 36/75/1/72: M H to Lord Chief Baron Parker, n.p., 27 Nov. 1745. 

°° TNA, SP 36/75/2/43: Examination of George Hope of Broughton, Flintshire, 29 Nov. 
1745; SP 36/75/2/47: Examination of Richard Williams, Rector of Hawarden, Flintshire, 29 
Nov. 1745. 

| For example, the Stanleys, Gerards, and Leghs tried in November 1694. G. Baker, 
‘Northern Catholics and the Manchester Jacobite Trials of 1694: A Refined Piece of 
Villainy?’, Northern History, 50:2 (2013), 257-71, at p. 260. 

°? This is by no means a comprehensive survey of North-East Welsh Jacobite material 
culture, which still awaits detailed scholarly attention. 

°> K, Dannehl, ‘Object Biographies: From Production to Consumption’, in K. Harvey (ed.), 
History and Material Culture (2nd edn, Abingdon, 2018), pp. 171-86, at p. 174. 

** Guthrie, Material Culture, p. 6. 
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stood in for speech or words in a way that created a particularly complex set of 
meanings conveyed in material objects.” A 1934 exhibition entitled “Wales 
and the Royal Stuarts’ displayed Jacobite artefacts from Leeswood, Coed Coch, 
Rag, and, of course, Wynnstay (all Denbighshire), while pro-Stuart artefacts still 
reside at Mostyn Hall and Gwysaney.* These range widely, from a snuffbox 
carved from ‘Boscobel oak’, to miniatures and lockets depicting Charles I or IL. 
They include ‘touch-pieces’, jewels, and weapons.*’ A letter written by Thomas 
Carte refers to the duke of Marlborough having spent time in summer 1737 in 
North Wales, and that when at Sir Roger Mostyn’s and Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynn’s residences ‘the first health after dinner was constantly The Chevalier’. 
At Mostyn Hall, there are still seals, pistols allegedly belonging to Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart, and Jacobite badges. Gwysaney possesses, alongside 
a significant collection of royalist objects, some intriguing items that may have 
Jacobite connections. There are seals, one with a hand pointing from one crown 
to another, a second with a rose, as well as a purse with a rose and a crown. 
Equally if landscape is a product of human endeavour, denoting the interaction 
of people and place, and if a social group derives its shared identity partly from 
that landscape, the Welsh country estate and its mountainous surroundings 
both helped to form the identity of the Jacobite North-East Welsh gentry.°! The 
landscape could convey political messages and serve to create a Jacobite space. 
Planting pines was one way to do this. The message was that ‘Charlie is here, 
and this land is his’. It is significant, therefore, that Scotch pines featured at 
Wynnstay, and apparently elsewhere in Wales.®? Depicting the mountainous 
Welsh landscape as a Highland, or loyal landscape, was another. Cycle Club 
medals coined in 1710 include this form of iconography. 


°° Pittock, Material Culture, pp. 93-4. 

*© No doubt a systematic study of North-East Welsh houses and objects with traceable 
provenance in museum collections would reveal many more Jacobite ‘things’. H. M. Vaughan, 
Wales and the Royal Stuarts, 1603-1807: A Handbook to a Temporary Loan-Exhibition (Cardiff, 
1934). 

7 Vaughan, Wales and the Royal Stuarts, pp. 21, 28 

8 The inscription’s presence is referenced by Nicholas and is still present at Mostyn Hall, but 
is not mentioned in Thomas Pennant’s A Tour in Wales (London, 1778). It is possible that the 
whole feature was originally at Sir Roger’s main home of Gloddaith and was later transferred 
to Mostyn, that it was at Mostyn but hidden, or that it came from one of the other Mostyn 
properties. Royal Archives, SP MAIN/206/106: Thomas Carte to Col. O’Brien, n.p., 4 May 
1738; D. Nicholas, ‘The Welsh Jacobites’, THSC (1948), 467-74, at p. 471; personal commu- 
nication with Dr Shaun Evans. 

°° Although again, the date at which they arrived at Mostyn cannot easily be confirmed. 

6° This is yet another area in which a full study would be welcome. 

6! P. Groth, ‘Frameworks for Cultural Landscape Study’, in P. Groth and T. W. Bressi (eds), 
Understanding Ordinary Landscapes (New Haven, CT, 1997), p. 1. 

& Guthrie, Material Culture, p. 16; Pittock, Material Culture, pp. 36-7. 

®& Monod, Jacobitism, p. 289; Nicholas, ‘Welsh Jacobites’, p. 470; Vaughan, ‘Welsh Jacobitism’, 
p. 21; Sir H. Stewart-Rankin, ‘Fir Trees as a Jacobite Memorial’, N@Q, 178 (27 Jan. 1940), 70. 
6 The National Museum of Wales holds one Cycle Club medal in their collections. 
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Royalist artefacts and objects also took on a renewed significance. Royal 
portraits, miniatures, and artefacts relating to Charles I and his execution linked 
to the idea of the ‘cycle’. History would, it was argued, come around full circle 
again as it did in 1660, and the Stuarts would be restored once more.” As 
Laura Lunger Knoppers has demonstrated, the king’s execution is also a strong 
theme of Jacobite verse, which focused frequently on the martyred Charles I, 
divine right, and the suffering of his family. Lunger Knoppers’ argument that 
this helps to explain the apparent passivity of many Jacobites certainly seems 
plausible in relation to Welsh Jacobitism.® Jacobite objects were often modelled 
on royalist objects as a result, and so while the message of older objects subtly 
altered, so new ones took on composite meanings.” Royalist objects became 
indicators of Jacobite sentiment. Murray Pittock has termed this a discourse of 
‘false royalism’, as attempts to memorialise Charles I and II while actually being 
intended to call their exiled successors to mind.® The intent was to signal 
Jacobite allegiance without the object acting as evidence of seditious intent. 
Both the cyclical idea and the continued significance of royalist objects would 
have appealed to the North-East Welsh gentry. Welsh historical culture thrived 
on continuity and on an almost mythical connection with lost royalty. This near 
fictive relationship is portrayed and embodied in earlier poetry, narratives, and 
objects, and continued into the eighteenth century at least partly embodied in 
royalist (then Jacobite) objects. 

Some material objects were particularly associated with North-East Welsh 
Jacobite clubs. At Mostyn the Great Hall was allegedly used as a meeting room 
for the Cycle Club. Under the dais in the Great Hall is a white rose with the 
coats of arms of local Jacobite families, with the motto ‘Under the Rose it be 
spoken’ inscribed on the ceiling in English, Welsh, and Latin. The rose has 
long symbolised secrecy (sub rosa), and emphasises that the room was to be used 
for a particular purpose and group.” This was possibly the work of Sir Roger 
Mostyn (1673-1739). Though he was an anti-government Tory Sir Roger was 
not associated with any of the Jacobite societies. On the other hand, his sympa- 
thies may well have leaned that way. Members of the Order of the White Rose 
(founded at Wrexham in 1710) and the Cycle Club commissioned drinking 
glasses engraved with the word ‘FIAT’ (‘may it come to pass’). One glass survives 
bearing the motto ‘FIAT’ as well as the legend ‘Let no deceit within your glass 
be found, / But glorious Watkin’s health go briskly round.’ Medals were 
commissioned by the Club in 1710 from Norbert Roettier with mottos that 
emphasising Stuart legitimacy via biblical verses alluding to the divine right 


6 Monod, Jacobitism, pp. 35-6, 49-54. 

6° L, Lunger Knoppers, ‘Reviving the Martyr King: Charles I as Jacobite Icon’, in T. N. Corns 
(ed.), The Royal Image: Representations of Charles I (Cambridge, 1999), pp. 263-87. 
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6 Pittock, Material Culture, p. 63. 
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of kings. The obverse depicts James IH, while the reverse is a scene of sheep 
against a backdrop of hills.”’ Other surviving Cycle Club artefacts include 
two punch bowls, one with a portrait of Prince Charles Edward Stuart and 
engraved motto ‘Old England - Uncovenant’d - Unportioned - Re-Open’d 
and Coloniz’d’, the other with a portrait of the Prince between seven-pet- 
alled roses and buds.” All of these artefacts demonstrate both the covert and 
sociable nature of Jacobite clubs, and the use of gentry homes to dine for 
the ‘ordinary’ meetings of the Cycle Club emphasises the importance of the 
North-East Welsh gentry community. 

One argument against the significance of Welsh Jacobitism has been that 
it was based on romantic sentiment rather than a hardcore commitment to 
military action.” The validity of this charge depends on the relative import 
placed upon different kinds of politics. On the one hand, membership of Welsh 
Jacobite clubs like the Cycle did not necessarily signify a practical commitment 
to overthrow the government, particularly after the failure of the 45. The Stuart 
cause perhaps increasingly became more integral to sociability than political 
action, and the Jacobite songs and meetings a romantic sign of belonging. On 
the other hand, Welsh Jacobitism indicated that a significant number of the 
North-East Welsh gentry were not supporters of the Hanoverian regime. They 
were prepared to gather and declare that, and to make it the basis of their social 
culture. It was coherent in terms of their deep historical culture, and consistent 
with their past actions and beliefs. It clearly worried the Hanoverian regime, 
even as Whig propagandists dismissed it loudly. After all, as Ian Christie has 
written, ‘Jacobite sentiments meant different things to, and were felt with 
differing degrees of intensity by, different individuals.’ The government could 
not rely on Jacobitism remaining solely sentimental, and sentiment itself could 
be a dangerous precursor. 

The charge of romantic and sentimental attachment was also one levelled 
by historians at the Welsh royalists of the 1650s, and no doubt would have 
had similar longevity had Booth’s Rebellion and the Restoration (as well as 
the significant amount of surviving documentary evidence to the contrary) not 
clearly demonstrated their zeal for action in favour of the royal cause. Daniel 
Szechi has argued that Jacobitism was a fundamental factor in the development 
of the British polity, and one of the main debates active in the field is the extent 
of the threat that it posed.” Welsh Jacobitism demonstrated minimal military 


1 Ibid., p. 127; Guthrie, Material Culture, p. 84. 

”® Vaughan, Wales and the Royal Stuarts, p. 20. 

® This was clearly an argument Price had been faced with, judging from his citation of 
popular Jacobitism as a rebuttal of the charge of aristocratic sentimentalism. Price, ‘Side 
Lights’, p. 137; Pittock, Material Culture, pp. 205-6. 

“4 I. Christie, ‘The Tory Party, Jacobitism and the “fortyfive”: A Not’, HJ, 30:4 (1987), 
921-93, at p. 921. 

® Baker, ‘Northern Catholics’, p. 267; D. Szechi, The Jacobites. Britain and Europe, 1688-1788 
(2nd edn, Manchester, 2019), p. 11. 
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threat to the post-revolution monarchs, but the fear that North-East Wales, with 
its connections to Ireland and its long history of supporting the Stuarts, was 
unreliable was clearly felt by the regime. As Christie has remarked in relation 
to Tory MPs with Jacobite inclinations, the extent of Jacobite sentiment is of 
significance, because at the very least it meant that those individuals could not 
be relied on by the Hanoverians in an emergency.” It was a ‘sophisticated 
opposition culture’, which included enough of elite and popular groups to prove 
a worry for the government, even if, with hindsight, it is clear that the Welsh 
practical contribution to Jacobite uprisings was minimal.” Equally, Daniel 
Szechi has identified two ways that Jacobites could overthrow the post-1688 
governments. The first, with which Welsh Jacobitism can barely be identified, 
was attempts at an armed overthrow of the regime. The second was to ‘sap the 
regime from within by means of propaganda and political manoeuvre until it 
collapsed of its own accord’, as with the Protectorate and restored Rump in 
1659-60.”° Given the efficacy of this strategy for Welsh royalists, and the lack 
of military capability in the region, it is possible that it was a goal of North-East 
Welsh Jacobite groups, particularly before 1745. 

This book is only a first step to full interrogation of seventeenth-century 
Welsh historical, political, and religious culture. A detailed study of Wales 
from 1688 to 1715 is long overdue. Discussions of Welsh pro-Stuart feeling 
are limited to the works used and discussed above. No monograph has been 
produced on the topic, and only a handful of articles, sporadically published 
over the last sixty years.” Like other conservative political groupings, the 
Jacobites had long been an unfashionable topic of study, and until the 1970s 
tended to be seen as romantic and irrelevant. Its reassessment by scholars such 
as Evelyn Cruikshanks, Frank McLynn, Paul Monod, Paul Fritz, Linda Colley, 
Murray Pittock, and Daniel Szechi was long overdue, no matter the differences 
in approach among these scholars.8° While there has been a rich vein of schol- 
arship on Irish Jacobitism, however, it has not been mirrored by corresponding 
work on Wales. Such a work would be hugely welcome and is important for 
understanding the ‘British’ dimension of Jacobitism as a whole. The brief 


7 Christie, ‘Tory Party’, p. 931. 
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comments in this epilogue go some way to demonstrating the value of future 
work in the area, but they are far from exhaustive. 

The extent and nature of political, social, and cultural devotion to the Stuarts 
in Flintshire and Denbighshire is unknown. A study of Welsh Jacobite and 
non-juring circles, their culture, and activities would contribute significantly 
to the wider literature on Jacobitism within the ‘four nations’. The Wynnstay, 
Baron Hill, and Brogyntyn papers would be an excellent starting point, alongside 
national collections in the Royal Archives and The National Archives. There is 
material evidence and correspondence sources in other collections less known 
for their relevance to Jacobitism, as well as in private houses in North-East 
Wales. Developments in our understanding of the role of material culture, and 
a more catholic approach to politics (now including political sentiment and 
opinion as well as rebellion and high politics) make this an opportune moment 
for such a work. Jonathan Clark has argued that if we accept Jacobitism was a 
force to be reckoned with throughout the British polity, then there is a deep and 
continuous vein of social and political conservatism running throughout British 
history until the late 1820s.8' Clark’s overall arguments concerning party 
ideology and the distinctiveness of the Jacobite position were controversial, 
but his description of a tradition of social and political conservatism is clearly 
observable in Wales. A conservative tradition was supported by an indigenous 
Welsh historical culture with its origins in (at least) the Middle Ages. A consid- 
eration of Welsh Jacobitism, therefore, can contribute significantly to wider 
discussions of the political make-up of British society. 

Taking a broad view, further work on the seventeenth-century Welsh Church 
would be of significant interest and worth. A study that cut across social 
strata and which considered the hierarchy and parochial clergy, operation of 
the Church at a local level, and liturgical and visual preferences would be of 
immense value to Church history. It would also be informative in terms of 
wider regional political and religious culture. It would certainly not be easy - the 
institutional sources relating to the Church in Wales do not survive in the same 
quantity or quality as those for English dioceses or regions. Such a work would 
require the use of a wide range of ecclesiastical, parochial, and gentry sources in 
order to provide as full a picture as possible. Broad studies of the development 
of Welsh history-writing and news culture would benefit both English and 
Welsh historiographies.*’ Both topics have tended in the past to be discussed 
at a micro level, or in the context of other developments. They have much to 
contribute in terms of obtaining a more holistic sense of Welsh identity and the 
relationship of Wales to the ‘margins’ where it has so frequently been placed. 
Unlike the Welsh Church, there is an immense amount of underused and rich 


8! As discussed in Szechi, pp. 11-12; J. C. D. Clark, Revolution and Rebellion: State and Society 
in England in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries (2nd edn, Cambridge, 1986); Monod, 
Jacobitism, p. 3. 

82 Huw Pryce’s forthcoming book will do much to address the former need. H. Pryce, Writing 
Welsh History: Medieval Legacies and Modern Narratives (forthcoming). 
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archival material clearly available to the historian, alongside private libraries 
which hold treasures yet to be discovered. Collaborative interdisciplinary work 
examining the literary, political, and religious culture of early modern Wales 
would provide a fresh perspective even on relatively well-trodden paths within 
Welsh historiography. The non-jurors of the late seventeenth and early eight- 
eenth centuries have been seldom discussed even within English historiography, 
and an analysis of their significance and situation within Wales would be timely 
and useful. 

There is an extremely strong case for studying Welsh culture when placed in 
other geographical and political contexts. There has been limited work on the 
Welsh in Ireland from the Irish Rebellion of 1641 to the Glorious Revolution, 
despite the fact that there had been continuous economic relationships between 
Wales and Ireland for centuries. Welsh and Irish gentry families intermarried 
and remained connected long after their initial reasons for contact had faded. 
From Welsh archival collections it appears that many Welsh gentry settlers, 
merchants, and clergymen were either temporarily or permanently resident 
in Ireland. They interacted with their kin and friends back in Wales, and it 
would be valuable in a ‘four nations’ context to understand how the tradi- 
tional conservative Welsh culture operated and survived when in Ireland. 
Similarly, Welshmen travelled to the colonies in North America, as merchants, 
in expeditionary forces, and as settlers. While there have been studies of their 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century equivalents, only A. H. Dodd has explored 
the actions of the Welsh in the broader Atlantic archipelago.*’ A thematic study 
exploring Welsh interaction with the Americas throughout the early modern 
period would be of immense value. Since Dodd’s pioneering work, new sources 
are accessible, and new types of source considered as part of historical research. 

This book is intended to prompt further work on Welsh society, religion, and 
political culture. The richly continuous, complex, and conservative world of the 
North-East Welsh gentry is fascinating in its own right and as a counterpoint to 
the more divided world of their peers in the rest of Wales and in England. In 
his study or his hall, the North-East Welsh gentleman remained Welsh, loyalist, 
and Anglican to the end of his days. 


8 A. H. Dodd, The Character of Early Welsh Migration to the United States (Cardiff, 1957). 
Examples of works on later periods include: R. C. Allen, ‘The Origins and Development of 
Welsh Associational Life in Eighteenth-Century Philadelphia’, THSC, 15 (2009), 105-26; L. 
Johnson, ‘The Welsh in the Carolinas in the Eighteenth Century’, North American Journal 
of Welsh Studies, 4 (2004), 12-19; B. Jones, “Writing Back: Welsh Emigrants and their 
Correspondence in the Nineteenth Century’, North American Journal of Welsh Studies, 5 (2005), 
23-46; A. Jones and B. Jones, Welsh Reflections: Y Drych and America, 1851-2001 (Llandysul, 
2001). 
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